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PREFACE 


I 

T o say that the Romantic movement in Spain has suffered from 
the most undeserved neglect is almost a truism. In England and 
Germany it has attracted hardly a single leading Hispanist; in 
Spain and France, very few. Only in the United States have any 
considerable number of writers thought the Romantics worthy of their 
attention. 

Research having been so much neglected, it is not surprising that 
more general treatments of the subject should have been unsatisfactory. 
The few books dealing exclusively with the period—the best of which 
is Pineyro’s “discreet and impartial” 1 but misnamed ElRomanticismo 
en Espaha —are little more than studies of individual authors. The 
histories of Spanish literature have added to their surveys of individual 
achievement a few words about a Romantic “battle”, or a Romantic 
“triumph”, on the details of which they have shown a suspicious 
reticence. Though more than a century has passed since the Romantic 
movement reached its climax, no organic history of it has yet appeared 2 
and writers on European romanticism have generally left it out of 
consideration altogether. 

Further, the treatment usually accorded to the Movement has in 
several respects been inaccurate or misleading. 

First of all, the accounts of it given both by Spanish and by foreign 
authors have been vague in the extreme. It has been described by these 
authors as “bursting” upon the country, as “revivifying” and “en¬ 
riching” literature and as achieving a complete and definitive “ triumph ” 
in or about the year 1835. This “triumph” they have generally attri¬ 
buted to a single play—Rivas’ Don Alvaro —which has come to be 
taken as having established the principles of romanticism in Spain. They 
have failed to explain what happened to the Movement after its 
“triumph”, making, as a rule, no further mention of it whatever. They 
have thus left many unanswered questions: If the Movement came 

1 N.A.C., 1, 156 n. 

2 The nearest approach to such a history has been a single chapter in Sr Alonso 
Cortes’ biographical and critical study of Zorrilla (N.A.C., i, 125-236). 
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suddenly in the 1830’s, how is it that we find clear indications of 
romanticism in the 1770’s and 1780’s? Is it still in progress? If so, how 
has it developed since 1835? If not, when did it end? Why, if it 
triumphed in 1835, were anti-Romantic writers and even Classical 
preceptists so popular, not merely in 1825 and 1830, but in 1840,1845 anc * 
1850? Why, again, was there no reaction from the Romantic move¬ 
ment? If it came in with such vehemence, one would have expected a 
no less vehement reaction, with possibly a counter-reaction to follow. 

It was unsatisfactory that no attempt should have been made to 
answer these questions—which one would have thought might have 
occurred not only to the critics but to the historians themselves. There 
were worse faults, however, than this. At the time of the Romantic 


movement, its opponents had frequently condemned it as being not a 
native growth but a foreign importation from Germany and France, 
strongly influenced also by England. This view of the movement found 
its way so regularly into the histories that “Spanish romanticism” 
came to be considered as purely exotic—generally, for various reasons, 
as a product imported from France rather than from Germany or 
England. From the popularizing of this implication it was only a step 
to the forcing of the history of the Movement into a French mould. It 
was assumed, for example, that in Spain, as in France, it was principally 
a revolt. Rivas, whose Moro Exposito had been published with a 
preface devoted largely to literary theory, was spoken of as a Spanish 
Victor Hugo. His Don Alvaro became “the Hernani of Spain”. The 
arnasillo and the literary coteries which preceded it were assumed to 
have been the equivalents of the French Cenacles, helping to create a 
Romantic ‘ school”. The French sources of Spanish Romantic dramas 
were made much of, together with the debts to France of Larra, Martinez 
de la Kosa and Rivas. Espronceda was described, if not as the Spanish 
usset, at least as the Spanish Byron. The deep-rooted native origins 
°1 the Spanish Romantic movement were hardly so much as mentioned. 

ina y not ing at all, save for exceptions to be noted later, was said 
of that other movement which came up and engulfed romanticism, and 
in appearance, though not in reality, all but swept it away. Actually the 

of ^ ^ 3r l ^ e most l m P ortan t literary phenomenon 

t , 0f n le nineteenth century; it was eclecticism, not 

haVf r P m ISm ’ u „ rea y t f IUmphed; and of the leading authors of the 

Yet f em r p y, ft rd 'l 0ne ^ n0t some claim to be called an Eclectic. 

, frequently as this word is found in the literature of the period, the 
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historians appear to have been quite unaware of the Eclectic movement: 
it might have been a mere eccentricity—the buzzing of a literary fly 
which all-conquering romanticism hardly deigned to notice. 

One of the few historians who took eclecticism into account was 
Blanco Garcia. The weaknesses inherent in his treatment of it arose 
partly from the fact of his seeing it, not as the deep-seated movement it 
was, but as a compromise, a “point of intersection” between classicism 
and romanticism, 1 and partly from his failure to study with fullness and 
objectivity the important years 1835-40 which are so completely 
dominated by the Eclectic ideal. A further step was taken in 1909 by 
M. Le Gentil, whose work on Breton de los Herreros, and on the 
literary reviews of the Romantic period, showed him something of the 
importance of Eclectic principles, though it is doubtful if even he 
realized how essential is the Eclectic movement to any intelligible 
description of the literary history of the century. 

But these were mere hints of the truth which, except by occasional 
students, passed unnoticed. The general effect achieved by historians of 
the period was a complete fog. It was as though we were still contem¬ 
poraries of Espronceda and Rivas, or at least too near to them to be able 
to judge their period with complete detachment. We were left with the 
impression that after the initial success of the Romantic movement 
literature had been flung into a state of indescribable turmoil, any way 
of issue from which was imperceptible. If we had considered the matter 
at all we should probably have described the state of Spanish literature 
about 1840 much as Canovas del Castillo did in that very year: 

Por remate y fin de todo, dire que-lo que mas que nada trajo esta re- 
volucidn literaria fue una contusi6n grandisima de gustos, de creencias y 
opiniones. 

That, at any rate, was as much as could be gathered from the historians 
of Spanish literature. . .. 

II 

In one sense this History of the Romantic movement has been in 
preparation for twenty years; for it was in 1918 that I decided to attempt 
such a task and drafted the plan of a book which to-day seems illumina- 
tingly unlike this one. After a few months’ further study, however, 
problems began to arise on every hand; it became clear that nothing of 

1 B.G., 1, 309. 
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permanent value could be written until preliminary work had been 
done in at least five directions. 1 (i) The greater figures of the period— 
notably Rivas—had been insufficiently investigated. (2) Except for 
Professor Churchman’s work on Byron (1909-10) and Dr Pfandl’s on 
Southey (1913), little reliable information was available concerning the 
influence of foreign authors—e.g., Scott, Hugo and Dumas. (3) No 
one but M. Le Gentil had examined the Madrid periodicals of the time, 
and no one at all had studied those of the provinces. (4) Although the 
native origins of the Romantic movement had been long since in¬ 
dicated by Menendez y Pelayo, his pioneer work had been little 
followed up. Finally, (5) save for the quarterly book-lists of the 
Revista de Filologia Espanola , there was no bibliography of the period 
available for the specialist. 

All this was fully realized both by amiable Spanish essayists 2 and by 
conscientious researchers. “Progress has been slow”, one of the latter 
reported in 1910, and results are uncertain, for one has absolutely no 
guides to follow. Spanish romanticism has never been treated in a 
thorough, detailed fashion by anyone; nothing can be taken for 
granted.” 3 After twenty years’ work in the five directions already 
indicated I can emphatically endorse that statement. But, if much still 
remains to be done, we have at least made some progress. Four books 
and about forty articles (some of the latter written in collaboration) 
represent the preliminary work which I have myself thought essential 
to this book and I have profited still more by the work of others. 
M. Boussagol has carried out valuable research on Rivas; M. Sarrailh 
on Martinez de la Rosa; Professor Tarr on Larra; and the late Don 
Emilio Cotarelo y Mori on La Avellaneda. A host of younger scholars, 
too, have been studying the minor writers—Ventura de la Vega, Gil y 
I™"’ Escosura, Arolas Feman Caballero, the costumbrhtas and 
others English influences have been investigated by Professors Buceta, 
Churchman, Ford, Hendnx, Hespelt, Sres Julia Martinez, Nunez de 

pp‘ , E i A 6 P - : “ The S ' udy of Vnish Romanticism”, in M.H.R.A. , ,932, No. n, 

traLiOTVo e m h o a e| S It Ud p d '°- t0d r‘s e " tre nosotros el r°manticismo literario; algunos 

oso fenes de“T ^ C ° herenda y de m ^° d °- Sobre todo, 
'■•-arios y ■ romanucismo es cosa de que casi no se tiene idea en Ins mangles 

Philip 

1910, xxiii, 342 
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Arenas, Par, and many more; French influences by (among others) 
Professor Hendrix, Dr Pfandl and M. Sarrailh; German influences by 
M. Bertrand, Dr Farinelli and Professor Schneider. With the help of 
my pupils I have been able to make a survey (still incomplete) of the 
periodicals of Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Granada, Seville and Cadiz, 
and have acquired a body of material, withheld from publication only 
for financial reasons, all of which has been utilized for this History. In 
this regard, too, I am much indebted to Professor Ada M. Coe, who 
has rendered a great service to scholarship by publishing the results of 
her investigations into the press of the years 1661-1819. Finally, the 
work of Menendez y Pelayo on the origins of the Romantic movement 
has been supplemented by Miss I. L. McClelland’s recent book on the 
subject; to this, as will later appear, my first chapter is greatly indebted. 1 


Ill 

Twelve years had been spent in preliminary work before I returned to 
the project of 1918. In 1930 the first drafc of this History was begun, in 
the invigorating atmosphere of Morningside Heights, during the tenure 
of a Visiting Professorship at Columbia University, and completed less 
than two years later. Then fresh obstacles presented themselves. Other 
commitments delayed progress; further preliminary work became 
essential; and three more successive vacations were spent in Spanish 
libraries. This additional period of preparation, however, was enriching 
both my manuscript bibliography, which at present contains about 
seven thousand entries, and a collection of documents, most of which 
have never been reprinted and which, with the bibliography, I had 
hoped to publish as a third volume of this History. By the end of 1935 
it seemed that after one more vacation in Spain the three volumes 

would be ready for publication. 

Then came the Civil War. It soon became clear that these plans 
would now have to be modified. Assuming a three-year conflict, as 
many of us did from the first, five or six years might pass before 
systematic study became practicable. One of the most valuable of the 
libraries utilized in the Bibliography (which records the provenance ot 
the books listed in it) had been in great part destroyed; many others 
would necessarily be damaged or disorganized. It seemed best, there- 

1 Other notable contributions to the subject are enumerated in art. citM.H.R.A ., 
No. 11 , passim. 
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fore, to postpone the publication of Bibliography and Documents and 
to publish only the text of the History. Doing this has meant that some 
of the quotations and references have not been checked at source and 
that a few sets of references have not been standardized. But I have 
tried to compensate for these deficiencies, and for the absence of a 
Bibliography, by means of a fuller index and additional cross-references 
and bibliographical footnotes . 1 

IV 


In view of the length of this History and the attempt which it makes 
at fullness of documentation, it may be as well to say that I neither 
claim nor suggest that it is in any way definitive. Whatever value it has 
lies chiefly in the facts that it is a History and not a collection of essays, 
and that it is the first work of any size to be based on considerations 
which I believe to be essential to a proper understanding of its subject. 
To me it marks not so much the goal of twenty years* work on a 
complicated but fascinating movement as the first stage of a period of 
study which would provide occupation for quite twenty years more. 
No critic of it will be more conscious of its deficiencies (some of them 
unavoidable) than its author. My greatest desire is that it may serve as 
at once a foundation for, and a stimulus to, further researches. It 
certainly indicates many problems which have still to be solved and the 
need for many editions and critical studies not yet written. 

In this connection I might perhaps be allowed, out of a fairly wide 
experience, to offer future investigators, and others who use this book, 
a word or two of caution. First, there is at present in this period not a 
single major author of whose works we have an even approximately 
complete edition. This means that references to an author’s works 
cannot always be made to the same edition and also that it has often 
been impossible to collate different parts of an author’s production, not 
all the editions being available in the same place. It means, too, since 
the truth of any generalization about a writer must be contingent upon 
an examination of the whole of his works, that generalizations about 
this period have much less than the maximum chance of reliability. 

A word, too, about the use of periodicals. Great as is the value of 
these contemporary documents, it is not always easy to employ them 

1 This does not apply to Chapter v,n, which is in the nature of an epilogue and 
15 meant to be suggesuve rather than in any place exhaustive. P ° 
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effectively. Nineteenth-century periodicals—particularly provincial 
periodicals—did not scruple to reprint entire articles without acknow¬ 
ledgment of source, or even of authorship. Occasionally their reviews 
of books and critiques of plays are little more than advertisements and 
even by present-day Spanish standards are the reverse of objective. 
Certain books announced in advance, and even some referred to in 
great detail as having been published, have been found either never to 
have been published at all or to have disappeared entirely, leaving no 
traces. Again, too much reliance should not be placed on lists of plays 
compiled from periodicals. Some newspapers report or criticize per¬ 
formances only spasmodically, while others, though generally reliable, 
omit their dramatic notices on the slightest provocation. Sometimes a 
play announced beforehand is not given; sometimes there is confusion, as, 
for example, between the Lucrecia Borgia of Hugo and that of Donizetti, 
or where (as often in the pre-Romantic period) one play is referred to 
by several titles; sometimes a play is attributed to the wrong author 
or translator; sometimes, though rarely, an account of a play written 
before its production is printed as though the play had been given, 
though in reality it had been withdrawn. While, therefore, theatre-lists 
are useful as general indications of the nature of the vogue of some 
author or play, statistics are often only approximately exact and it is 
inadvisable to press very closely any argument based upon them. 

Elsewhere I have ventured to offer the less experienced researcher 
advice of other kinds on library work in Spain . 1 Much of it applies to 
the conditions under which the material for this History, and for the 
Bibliography which is to follow it, was obtained. The more one works 
on this period, the more allowances one makes for others and the more 
anxious one becomes to place experience and material at their service. 

V 

The impossibility of acknowledging in a page or two more than a very 
few of the debts contracted during so many years emboldens me to 
hope for the forgiveness of those whose names are omitted. Reflecting 
on the trouble I have given, year after year, to Spanish librarians^ and to 
personal friends who have made minor investigations for me, lam as 
much appalled at my own presumption and humbled at the insigni icance 

1 A Handbook to the Study and Teaching of Spanish , London, 1938, pp. 244-51. 
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of its results as I am amazed by the forbearance and willingness to help 
which have met my importunities. 

Beginning with Spanish libraries, in which I worked at this subject 

every year but one from 1919 to 1936, my foremost debts are to the 

Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, to its past and present Directors, Don 

Francisco Rodriguez Marin and Don Miguel Artigas, and to many other 

officials, among whom Don Gabriel Martin del Rio y Rico and Don 

Federico Ruiz Morcuende take first place. My gratitude is due also to 

the librarians of the Biblioteca Municipal, the Hemeroteca Municipal, 

the Biblioteca de San Isidro, the Biblioteca del Palacio, the Academia 

Espanola, the Academia de la Historia and the Ateneo—all these in 

Madrid; of the Universities of Barcelona, Valencia, Granada, Seville, 

Valladolid, Salamanca and Zaragoza; of Provincial or Municipal 

libraries in Cadiz, Cordoba, Valencia and Santander; of the City 

Archives and Institute of Catalan Studies at Barcelona; and of the 

Menendez y Pelayo Library at Santander. Of the many private libraries 

in which I have been kindly allowed to work, the richest (especially 

in minor periodicals of the Romantic epoch) have been those of the 

Duque de T Serclaes, in Madrid, and of Don Antonio Aguilo, in Palma 
de Mallorca. 


Personal debts to Spanish friends are hardly less numerous. For 
practically the whole of these twenty years a few of them have been in 
touch with my researches, and, when I have been pressed for some 
piece of information, one or another has procured it for me at the source. 

mong these trusty friends have been a little group at Santander—Don 
Miguel Artigas; Don Enrique Sanchez Reyes; Don Jose Ramon 
Lomba y Pedraja; Don Jose Maria de Cossio; and the indefatigable and 
imperturbable Maximilian©, whose family name, in all the years I knew 
him, I never once heard. Next must come a succession of Liverpool 
colleagues, the first happily still with me, the remainder ideal corre¬ 
spondents conveniently disposed about Spain-Srta Maria Victoria de 

Pf P° n . NlC ,°^ S G °" zal f Ru J z (Madrid), Dr Fernando Soldevila 
(Barcelona) and Don Alfredo Malo Zarco (Seville). Of all my debts to 

Danish fnends I must attempt a “token” payment by mentioning 

R 1 the dosest and most trusted: Dr Jorge Rubio y Balaguer, al 

Alio CoS,",! V«“ y “ Vll ' nci,; *“* D “ N ™“ 

the next section, and are also particularized, with others to French, 
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German and Italian colleagues, in footnotes to the text. Here, however, 
I would make pious mention of some early friends, to whom this book 
owes perhaps more than they ever imagined and whom death has taken 
during the period of its preparation. Foremost among these were 
Professor J. G. Robertson, whose encouragement and help exemplify 
all that a true scholar can do for a younger man in a field not his own; 
M. Raymond Foulche-Delbosc, who did me the inestimable kindness, 
not only of devoting a whole volume of the lamented Revue Hispanique 
to my study of Rivas, but of criticizing it, kindly but firmly, at every 
stage; Don Antonio Rubio y Lluch, from whom I gathered numerous 
ideas on the early years of the Romantic movement and Renaixensa in 
Barcelona; and Professors Elijah Clarence Hills and Charles Carroll 
Marden, whose constant friendship and deep devotion to scholarship 
so often afforded the stimulus which only a practical idealist can give. 

Acknowledgments are also due to a number of my own pupils. Many 
professors can boast larger, wealthier or longer established departments 
than the School of Hispanic Studies at Liverpool, but none can be 
happier in the love of his work, or in the devotion to their special 
studies of graduates whom he has had the privilege of training. Though 
fewer than a dozen of my more brilliant pupils have followed me into 
this particular field, I owe something concrete to nearly all of them. 
Debts to Mrs Emily Cotton (Cadalso and Young) and Mrs Burns 
(Adelaide Parker: Influence of Hugo in Spain) have been acknowledged 
elsewhere. From Mr Reginald F. Brown, now my colleague, I have 
had information on the early novel, on Escosura and on a few litt e- 
known Madrid periodicals; from Mr R. Silva, notes ^ arcelona 
periodicals supplementing my own researches; from Mr ]. H. Mun y, 
some suggestions on Arolas and Vega. All these, and others, ave 
helped in the compilation of the Bibliography, without my continua 
recourse to which this History would be very much the poorer. Most 
of all I am indebted to Miss I. L. McClelland, not only for the light 
which her book has thrown on the eighteenth century, ut or er 
constant and ungrudging help in connection with the production o my 
own. She has shared with Professor F. Courtney Tarr, o rinceton 
University, the heavy task of reading most of the manuscript, an 1 e 
a younger graduate, Mr J. C. J. Metford, whose collaboration at a 
busy time has been invaluable, has read the whole of the proo s. 
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VI 

For many years I have desired that the dedication page of my History, 
when it appeared, should bear some indication of the constant inspira¬ 
tion and tangible help which I have received from the United States. 
American scholars, for whom collaboration and intercourse are made 
so easy and so many of whom are working on the early nineteenth 
century, will hardly appreciate the sense of isolation experienced by an 
Englishman labouring in this field and (save for the companionship of 
his pupils) labouring quite alone. From almost the beginning of my 
professional life, however, I have been thrown by the fuerqa of a 
benevolent sino into close contact with the United States, and my three 
long visits to that country have intensified friendships and led to the 
formation of new connections with specialists in this and related fields. But 
that very fact makes it all the more difficult to discharge my "indebted¬ 
ness. Professor J. D. M. Ford, with whom I have been in close contact 
since 1918, has lavished such kindness upon me as I can never hope to 
repay. My friendship with that best-loved of Hispanists, Professor 
J. P. Wickersham Crawford, has made it difficult to remember that 
we are not of the same nation or indeed of the same college and class. 

rom Professor Philip H. Churchman, through a collaboration in what 
were (from the point of view of research) my sophomore days, I 
earne in a ew months more of ideals and methods than perhaps from 
any ot er sing e person. With a number of skilled specialists in this 

field-such as Prc^fessorsF. Courtney Tarr, E. Herman Hespelt, 
Nicholson B. Adams, W. S. Hendrix, Alice H. Bushee, Ada M. Coe, 
burling A Stoudemire and (in Canada) Professor Milton A. Buchanan 
-I have been in constaHt communicatioH. The honours accorded me 
y the Hispanic s oc ie ty of America, the American Academy of Arts 

n nd the Ame l ncan Association of Teachers of Spanish I 
bL IlnT Y 'l remembrance * A very special debt is that to Colum- 
m Pr^ erS l y M W u°i e C xT PU$ haS always been to me a second home, 
DevlZe t f P 13S Murr 7 Buder and to friends in the 

VnlrZe N T nce Lan § ua S es > English and Comparative 

York Un?veS r 1°/™ . t0 memi ° n my former colleagues at New 

Univer^itie^xidiirk 1 Tu^T ^ NeW Mexico or the many other 

welcomed me with h ^ P riv h e g e d to visit and which have 
welcomed me with characteristically American cordiality. And even 
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now I have omitted scores of names for lack, not of gratitude, but only 
of space. 

I sincerely trust that all my American colleagues, old or new, who 
have contributed to whatever usefulness these pages may possess, or 
have shown that neither a vast ocean nor a difference of nationality can 
part friends bound by common ideals will, each for himself, accept my 
dedication, together with the heartfelt wish that we may long continue 
in the happy fellowship which we owe to our community of interests 
and aspirations. 

E. A. P. 

University of Liverpool 
i October 1938 
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B.A.E. Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles. 

B.B.M.P. Bole tin de la Biblioteca Menende^y Pelayo. Santander, 1919 ff. 

B,G '~ P ! Fra ncisco Blanco Garcia: La Literatura espanola en el Siglo XIX. 3rd 
edition. Madrid, 1909-12. 3 vols. J 

Coe.—Ada M. Coe: Catdlogo bibliogrdfico y critico de las comedias anunciadas en los 
penodicos de Madrid desde 1661 hast a 1819. Baltimore, 1935. 

D, a2 M la ] a T Guillerm0 Dfaz - p,a i a: Introduction alestudio del roman, ictimo espahol 

Madrid, 1936. r 

E. A.P.—E. Allison Peers. 

P S P* —JosedeEspronceda: Obraspoeticasyescritosenprosa. Coleccidncompleta. . . 
ordenada por Don Patricio de la Escosura, etc. Madrid, 1884. 

Farinelli: Roman tic is mo.— Arturo Farinelli: 11 Romanticismo nelmondo latino. Turin, 
1927- 3 vols. 

I.E. Marcelino Men^ndezy Pelayo: His tor ia de las ideas esteticas en Espana. 2nd 
edition. Madrid, 1890-1912. 9 vols. 

^ rra . : . Obras, ed. cit.—Obras completas de Figaro (Don Mariano Jose de Larra). 
Madrid, 1855. 4 vols. 2 

Le Gentil: R.Litt.— Georges Le Gentil: Les Revues litteraires de I'Espagne pendant 
la premiere moitie du XIXe siecle. Aperfu bibliographique. Paris, 1909. 

M.A.E. Memorias de la Academia Espanola. Ano I. Madrid, 1870. 2 vols. 

M. L.R. Modern Language Review. Cambridge, 1905 ff. 

Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo. 

I* E. McClelland: The Origins of the Romantic Movement in Spain. 
Liverpool, 1937. 

Mem.Set. RamdndeMesonero Romanos: Memorias de unSetenton. Madrid, 1881. 

2 vols. 

N. A.C. Narciso Alonso Cortes: Zorrilla y su viday sus obras. Valladolid, 1916-20. 

3 vols. 

Pineyro. Enrique Pineyro: El Romanticismo en Espana. Paris, n.d. 

Pi neyro-Peers. Enrique Pineyro: The Romantics of Spain. Translated by E. Allison 
Peers. Liverpool, 1934. 

R-F.E. Revista de Filologia Espanola. Madrid, 1914 ff. 


Where any other edition of the works of this 
is given. 

Vol. iv consists of earlier editions of seven 
therefore no continuous pagination. 


author is cited, the full reference 
plays bound up together: it has 
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R.H.—Revue Hispanique. New York, Paris, 1894-1933. 

R.T.V .—Jose Zorrilla: Recuerdos del tiempo viejo . Barcelona, 1880 (vol. 1) and 
Madrid, 1882 (vols. 11, in). 

Rivas: Obras , ed. cit. 1 —Obras completas de D. Angel de Saavedra , Duque de Rivas. 
Madrid, 1894-1904. 7 vols. 

Rivas. . .Study. —E. Allison Peers: Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. A Critical 
Study. New York, Paris, 1923. 

Sem.Pint.—Semanario Pintoresco Espahol. Madrid, 1836-1857. (Cf. II, 101, n. 3, 
below.) 

Zorrilla: Obras, ed. cit. 1 —Obras dramaticasy liricas de Don Jose Zorrilla. Madrid, 
1895. 4 vols. 

1 Where any other edition of the works of this author is cited, the full reference 
is given. 


The following notes may be of use on points of detail 
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(1) Capitals are used for the words “Romantic”, “Classic(al)”, “Eclectic 
when these are employed in the technical sense; lower-case letters, without excep¬ 
tion,for romanticism , classicism”, “eclecticism”; both these usages are followed 
irrespectively of the practices of authors who may be quoted. Where the words 

movement , revival , “revolt”, unqualified by an adjective, are capitalized, the 
word Romantic” is to be understood as preceding them. 

(2) Where no contrary indication is given, either in footnotes or in the foregoing 

list of abbreviations, reviews with Spanish titles may be taken as having been 
published in Madrid. 

(3) F° r l he naming of Catalan writers, Castilian forms are used, since it is their 
Castilian writings alone that are being considered. 



CHAPTER I 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 

ROMANTIC SPAIN: THE ROMANTICISM OF THE 

GOLDEN AGE 

O N A memorable day in the year 1840, “two enthusiastic and 
| romantic young Frenchmen” sat with “passionate expectancy” 
—“dying with impatience”—in the theatre of a provincial 
Spanish town, one of them (who narrates the incident) polishing the 
lenses of his lorgnette with “furious activity” lest he should miss the 
smallest detail of the remarkable spectacle which he was about to 
witness. And what was this remarkable spectacle? “Just imagine, gentle 
reader”, recounts the diarist. “For the first time, they are going to see 
a Spanish dance— in Spain ! ” 1 

That eventful holiday of Theophile Gautier, the young Parisian 
journalist, and his artistic companion, Eugene Piot, led them from 
Bayonne across the Spanish border, through die Basque Country and 
Old Castile to Madrid and Toledo, southward to Jaen, Granada and 
Malaga, and through lovely Andalusia to “happy Seville , Jerez and 
Cadiz. They travelled with a keen eye for colour, form and every kind 
of detail, but were none the less ravished by all they saw eblouis, 
ecrases, souls de chefs-d’oeuvre et n’en pouvant plus d admiration } 
During the century that has elapsed since the Voyage en Espagne was 
written, their experiences have been coveted, shared and even improved 
upon by millions of tourists as “enthusiastic and romantic as they. 
“Romantic Spain, the Land of Mantillas and Matadors (to quote the 
title of a typical English travel-book) is the Mecca of every holiday¬ 
maker; and if any seeker after orange-groves, bandits, toreadors , 

guitars and the romantico bamiz 

de carta, escondite y reja 3 

fails to find them, he merely travels farther, convinced that he is not yet 
in the “real Spain”. Eventually, like Gautier, he reaches Seville and 

1 Theophile Gautier: Voyage en Espagne , Paris, 1895, Chap, iv, pp. 29—30. 

2 Op. cit. y Chap, v, p. 51. 

3 Ventura de la Vega: El Hombre de mundo y 1, iv. 
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Granada, where, to a greater or a lesser degree, though probably to an 
extent diminishing as the years go on, he finds his longings satisfied. 

Needless to say, the prestige of Spain is not, save in the most super¬ 
ficial manner, enhanced by all this: no country has suffered so much 
from being dubbed “ romantic” in the loose, popular sense of “ strikingly 
picturesque”. It is a more technical connotation that this History gives 
to the word when it takes as its text the Byronic salutation “renown’d 
romantic land”. To the student of literature Spain is indeed a naturally 
“ Romantic” country, for her life and her culture continue in successive 
ages to display the qualities implied by the word “romanticism”. 1 
This romanticism, as has been well said, “is eternal in Spanish art: 
it cannot die, for it is the very voice of the race”. 2 

Ever since the word “romanticism” was invented, 3 it has been used, 
by critics of excellent judgment, to describe a fundamental characteristic 
of literature and art in Spain. The leaders of the Romantic movement 
in France and Germany turned for inspiration to Spain. To the brothers 
Schlegel, Spanish drama, down to the time of Calderdn, was “almost 
entirely Romantic”, 4 while Spanish poetry “remained purely Romantic 
throughout”. 3 Sismondi described Spanish literature as “much less 
Classical than that of other countries”—in fact, as “wholly Romantic 
and chivalric”, creating “prodigies, adventures and intrigues in 
abundance” but only “for so long as it feels itself to be unrestrained 
by the bounds of the possible and the probable”. 6 Our considered 
judgment on Spanish literature as a whole will hardly be less definite 

1 Cf. ii, 379-82, below. 

2 Le romantisme est £temel dans l’art espagnol. II ne peut mourir, car il est la 
voix meme de la race.’ J. Deleito y Pinuela in Hispania , Paris, 1919, II, 123. 

3 Cf. 1, 37, n. 3, below, and E.A.P.: “The term ‘romanticism’ in Spain”, 
in R.H. , 1933? lxxxi (Deuxieme partie), 411—18; H. Becher: “Nota histdrica sobre 
el origen de la palabra ‘romantico’”. in B.B.M.P., 1931, xm, 31—3. 

4 Doch damit wir uns gleich mit der gehorigen Einschrankung erklaren, so 
ist unsers Erachtens das spanische Theater bis zu seinem Verfall seit dem Anfange 
des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts fast durchgehends romantisch.” A. W. von Schlegel: 
Uber dramatische Kunst und Litteratur, Heidelberg, 1809, 1811 (Zwolfte Vorlesung, 

n > ii, !^ 13 )- 

3 Die spanische Dichtkunst iiberhaupt ohne alien fremdartigen Einfluss und 
durchaus rein romantisch geblieben ist.” F. von Schlegel: Geschichte der alien und 
neuen Litteratur. Vorlesungen gehalten in Wien im Jahre 1812, in Sdmmtliche Werke , 
Vienna, 1822-5, n, 125. 

Sismondi: De la literature du midi de iEurope, Paris, 1829, III, 497-8, IV, 
254-5. Cf. M. Casella: Agli albori del romanticismo e del modemo rinascimento 
catalano , in Rwista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi, Florence, 1918, xxix, 106. 
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than the judgments of these critics. In every phase and epoch of that 
literature the Romantic tendencies of the Spanish character find ex¬ 
pression—most markedly so in the Middle Ages, when literature had 
hardly taken definite form and Classical ideals were still imperfectly 
assimilated in Western Europe, and in the period of Spain’s fullest self- 
consciousness and most triumphant art, the so-called “Age of Gold”. 

If in the age of Lope and Cervantes — we may even say, if in any age—the 
Spaniards gave a thought to.. .the rules, it was to dismiss it promptly, and 
to follow the current of life, which they invariably preferred to the instructions 
of the grave doctors of poetry... .The aesthetic of the Spaniards was always 
romantic, leading them to independence and spontaneity. Deviations from 
it—a certain temporary rigidity of precept—came to them from without; and 
then back came practice, to the discomfiture of theory. Not rules and precepts, 
they said, but passion, impetus, instinctive creative force must shape the poet. 1 

The Romantic character of the Golden Age, however, is by no means 
universally granted; and many, while perhaps somewhat grudgingly 
admitting it, would point to the Classical affinities of the Spanish 
Renaissance and ask us to see in these the beginning of Spain s de¬ 
clension from Romantic ideals. Although the Renaissance as a whole 
was by no means exclusively inspired by classicism, it is true that it was 
partly characterized by a very close attention to form: “that which is 
not collected in rules or precepts”, said a leading Renaissance writer, 
“is not art ”. 2 Nebrija, in the year of the Reconquest of Granada and of 
Columbus’ first voyage, opened his “Latin shop” in Spain 3 with the 
publication of his Latin-Spanish dictionary and his Spanish grammar. 
Juan de Valdes, a master of careful phrase, though claiming that his 
style was “natural”, took care “to use only words that precisely indi¬ 
cated [his] meaning, considering affectation unsuited to any language . 4 
A stalwart procession of scholars—humanists and erudites to a man 
stretches from the earliest years of the Renaissance until well into the 

1 Farinelli: Romanticismo , I, 70-1. 

^ 2 J« L. Vives: Tratado de la Enseharv^a^ trad. Jose Ontan6n, Madrid, n.d., a P # 
Hi, p. 14: the context of die quotation is also instructive. 

3 Antonio de Nebrija: Interpretatio dictionum ex sermone Latino in Hispamensem, 

Salamanca, 1492, fol. 1 v. . 

4 “Muy pocas cosas observo, porque el estilo que tengo me es natura y sm 
afectacibn ninguna escribo como hablo. Solamente tengo cuidado de usar de voca os 
que signifiquen bien lo que quiero decir.. .porque a mi parecer en ninguna engua 
est£ bien la afectacibn.” Juan de Valdes: Dialogo de la lengua (modernized rorn t le 
edition of Jos6 F. Montesinos, Madrid, 1928, p. 150). 
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Golden Age: Nebrija, Valdes, Vergara, Vives, El Brocense, Arias 
Montano are names that would give to any epoch a definitive colour. 
Nor is this colour in any way untrue to life. Latin was used as the medium 
of serious literature until an advanced stage of the sixteenth century, 
while de-latinization of style followed but slowly upon the general 
adoption of the vernacular. We should not associate with Romantic 
ideals Perez de Oliva’s adaptations and versions of Latin and Greek 
dramas or the period of Italian influence in poetry which was carried on 
from the Middle Ages into the Renaissance and intensified throughout 
the early sixteenth century. The “lascivious metres”, of which Boscan 
and Garcilaso were the most inspired importers, have often little but 
their own somewhat conventional music to recommend them; the 
“new-born sighs” with which their lesser contemporaries proclaimed 
“poor Petrarch’s long-deceased woes” were as apt as neo-Classical 
trifles to be “exquisite but empty ”. 1 

But there is another aspect of the picture which can be glimpsed even 
before the end of the Middle Ages. Against the precision of the 
grammarians must be set the formlessness of those innumerable “books 
of chivalry” the hold of which upon Spain was not shaken off for a 
century. Against tales that are nothing more than adaptations of Latin 
models, detached, objective and uninspiring, can be cited others as 
sentimental, as emotional and as violently passionate as anything written 
in a later day. Across the fifteenth century spreads the vogue of such 
books as the Siervo libre del amor of Juan Rodriguez del Padron, the 
Grimaltey Gradissa and the Grisely Mirabella of Juan de Flores and the 
more famous Cdrcel de amor of Diego de San Pedro, which, with its 
numerous editions and not inconsiderable number of imitations, stands 
as one of the earliest triumphs of romanticism in Spanish prose. In¬ 
coherence, emotionalism, subjectivity, melancholy are among the 
principal characteristics of these novels, in which battle, murder and 
sudden death play a part that no ultra-Romantic could wish greater. 

As with prose, so with verse, whether lyric, narrative or dramatic. 
If at this period there was, in Alcala Galiano’s phrase, “poesfa...clasica 
rigorosa, o sea imitadora”, there were also “fogosidad..., fantasia.. 
vehementes afectos 2 long before the dawn of the Golden Age from 
whose writers he exemplifies these qualities. If there were those who 
brought dictionary’s method ” into their rhymes, there were also those 

Cf. Antonio Alcala Galiano’s estimate of the poetry of this period, in his preface 
to Rivas Moro Exposito (Rivas: Obras , ed. cit in, xiii ff.). 1 Op. cit ., Ill, xvi. 
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who looked in their hearts and wrote. If there was a Boscan, there was 
a Castillejo; if a Perez de Oliva, a Torres Naharro; if there were eclogues 
and sonnets, there were also coplas , villancicos y and, above all, romances . 

Thus the two currents flowed side by side, until by the mid-sixteenth 
century the native romanticism of Spain had overwhelmed the rival 
ideal and begun its tumultuous course through the Golden Age, un¬ 
checked and almost unadulterated. Boscan’s great fourfold apostrophe, 

beginning . q gran fuerza de amor, que asi enflaqueces 

los que nacidos son para ser fuertes... ! 

might well be taken as a literary allegory. Inspiration, like the waves 
of the sea (“jO pielago de mar!”) came upon the journeymen of the 
Spanish Renaissance and totally engulfed nice artistic propensities which 
might have given them more immediate celebrity. During a century 
and a half, for good or for evil, inspiration became mistress of the 
literary art, and the criterion of greatness. “Yo soy aquel , cried the 
creative artist, proudly, 

Yo soy aquel que en la invencion excede 
a muchos, y, al que falta en esta parte, 
es fuerza que su fama falta quede . 1 

None said him nay—it was not a critical age, and the faults of romanti¬ 
cism are hard to detect beneath the dazzling light of genius . 2 So there 
arose that giant whose name was Lope de Vega,—“el romantico Lope ^ 
—the greatest of all improvisers who never blotted a line, and around 
him grew up a school distinguished by the dominance of spontaneity, 
freshness and imagination. There arose, too, great poets Luis de 
Leon, San Juan de la Cruz, the “divine” Herrera, and others only less 
inspired than these. Despite occasional metrical audacities , 4 they showed 


1 Cervantes: Viaje del Parnaso, Chap, iv, 11 . 28-30. 

2 Cf. here an article by Gil y Zarate entitled “Teatro antiguo y teatro moderno 

( Revista de Madrid , 1841, 3* Serie, pp. 112-24, reprinted Bulletin oj Spanish 
Studies, Liverpool, 1930, vii, 55-64), which develops this idea and applies it to 
Lope de Vega. 

3 Lista: Ensayos literarios y criticos, Seville, 1844, I, 169. 1 c • u 

4 We find, for example, enjambement (which was never banned by t le panis 
Classicists to the same degree as it was by the French) carried by Luis de e n, as 
also by some of the Golden Age dramatists, to the extreme of dividing a word between 

two lines, thus: .... . 

Y mientras miserable- 
mente se estan los oiros abrasando 

en sed insaciable. . • 1 \ 

(Luis de Le6n: Vida retirada .) 
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a genuine Classical care for perfection of form, and they retained many 
traces of both humanism and Italianism; but, with all these traits, they 
are so Romantic at heart that they perhaps more nearly illustrate the 
perfect blend of the two ideals than do any other writers in the Golden 
Age, excepting only Cervantes. There arose, too, the mystics, many of 
them with great natural gifts of artistry and a potential sublimity as 
stylists. What, we may ask, would not Santa Teresa have achieved as 
an artist had she taken the smallest interest in the form of her message 
instead of reserving her entire regard for the message itself? To what 
heights of literary perfection would not Luis de Granada have attained, 
had he polished those wonderful periods, fashioned in old age, which, 
even as he left them, are often well-nigh perfect? Just so, it may be 
argued, Lope de Vega might have been a second Shakespeare, had he 
been able to put his astounding energy into the quality of his work 
instead of allowing it to evaporate in mere productiveness. But mystics 
and Romantics, in some ways dissimilar, and even antithetical, are alike 
in this, that they are carried on irresistibly by a vital force, and they 
cannot obey anything beside. It was a Romantic of the nineteenth 
century, though it might perfectly well have been a mystic of the six¬ 
teenth, who wrote: 

El verdadero entusiasmo procede del extasis y arrobamiento del alma, que, 
desprendiendose de las trabas del mundo real o prosaico, se eleva a las ideales 
regiones de la belleza poetica, arrebatando, por decirlo asf, del celestial 
modelo un rayo de luz divina, que no se presta a los calculos exactos de la 
numana razon. Est Deus in nobis : he aqui la divisa de todos los talentos 
privilegiados, y sobre todo la de los grandes poetas y oradores cuyas in- 
spiraciones estan destinadas a dirigir el corazdn humano. 1 


Together with a natural enthusiasm and a firm belief in the efficacy 
o inspiration went a disregard for form so complete as to make these 
abundant and fertile writers of the Golden Age the greatest defiers of 
t e i ea o restraint in the history of modem literature. It is customary, 
and reasonable enough, to follow Victor Hugo in thinking of Lope in 
connection with this aspect of romanticism—Lope who knew the rules, 
yet boasted that he flouted them, who locked up the precepts with six 
eys, mmg , e tragedy and comedy, put great personages alongside 
sma , vane i s t} pes of stanza according to the mood he was conveying, 


la decadencia^del'rp ' " D * sc . urso sobre el influjo que ha tenido la critica modema en 
la decadencia del teatro antiguo espanol, etc.”, in M.A.E., u, 290. 
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and in general, like the rest of his age, followed the current of popular 
opinion regardless of rule, 

porque a veces lo que es contra lo justo 
por la misma raz6n deleita el gusto. 

But it would be as easy to take almost any other dramatist of the time 1 
—notably Tirso de Molina 2 —or any other genre than the drama, as 
typifying the impatience of the Golden Age with restraint. Let us, for 
example, consider the beginnings of the novel. By what test can the 
Celestina y a product of the Renaissance, be reckoned as exemplary in its 
attitude to the rules of art? Its author’s personality changes (or possibly 
its author changes) at the end of the first act. It has abundant inspiration, 
and all the skill of a great genius, but its construction is no more clearly 
defined than its genre. In the vagueness of its outlines, as in its passion, 
lyricism and sensibility, its mingling of sublime and grotesque, and the 
violence of its catastrophe, it is a work almost wholly Romantic. 

What is true of this forerunner of the masterpieces of Spanish fiction 
applies also to each of the types of fiction that were shortly to emerge. 
Either Laiarillo de Tormes or any one of the picaresque novels which 
followed it might be lengthened or shortened at will without harm being 
done to its construction. On the idealistic side, the chivalric novel and 
the pastoral novel, in which no pretence of subordination to reality 
imposes restrictions on creative genius, have every right to be reckless 
of rule—and both genres take full advantage of their freedom. 

Don Quijote , it may be thought, has some claim to be considered as 
Classical ; 3 and, while Romantically-minded nineteenth-century pub- 

1 Cf. Luzdn: Poetica , Bk. Ill, Chap, ii (Madrid, 1789, II, 64): “Lope de Vega no 
fu6el corruptor de nuestro teatro. Este jamas tuvo reglas ni obras que se debiesen 
tener por arregladas: y asf ^‘c6mo pudo Lope corromper ni desarreglar lo que 
nunca estuvo ordenado ni arreglado?” 

2 Several recent writers (e.g., McClelland, p. 246; Aubrey F. G. Bell: Castilian 
literature , Oxford, 1938, pp. 189-90) have touched on the Romantic traits in Tirso 
de Molina. The subject invites further study. 

3 I do not here take into consideration the Canon of Toledo’s strictures on chivalric 
novels in Don Quijote, 1, xlvii (cf. S. de Madariaga: Don Quixote: An Introductory 
Essay in Psychology , Oxford, 1935, pp. 16—17), f° r > even assuming Cervantes him¬ 
self to have held the views of the Canon, one could hold them all and yet be a good 
Romantic. Nor can one fairly bring into the argument the curate’s attack on Romantic 
drama (1, xlviii), with its famous ridicule of plays that disregard the Unities and its 
two-edged eulogies of Lope de Vega: whatever Cervantes’ theoretical views on 
drama may have been, he flatly transgresses the curate’s opinions in his own plays. 
The issue goes much deeper, and must be decided on much more fundamental 
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lishers advertised it as “the greatest Romantic work in Europe”, 1 at 
least one anti-Romantic besought its creator to come to life again and 
chastise these (so-called) “modem reformers of literature”. 2 Yet Don 
Quijote has from one point of view a Romantic conception and certainly 
has many Romantic moments. If Byron thought of it as genially 
realistic,3 and Ruskin as brutally realistic, 4 that only means that they 
could not find in the book all that Cervantes had put there. It is a blend 
of Classic and Romantic such as only the greatest masters—but they 
unfailingly—can achieve. Classical as is Cervantes’ imagination “in its 
sobriety, in the economy of its means, in the admirable restraint of its 
conception and expression”,5 it is Romantic so soon as it allows free 
play to its instinct for creation. To place in the centre of one of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces of literature the incarnation of a soul 
aspiring to the unattainable goal of an ideal was itself a notable achieve¬ 
ment of the Romantic spirit. To allow that character, as Cervantes did, 
to grow in his hands, and in telling his story to leave imagination 
mistress over precept is to mark one aspect of his work for all time as 
“Romantic through and through”. 6 

Lacking the universality, the humour, the equilibrium, the humaneness 
and many another quality of Cervantes, yet for all that an outstanding 
figure in the Golden Age, is Quevedo. Here is a writer full of “extrava¬ 
gances, dreams and visions romantic” 7 —a writer, too, of vehement and 
unbridled productivity. Open though he is to Classical influences, 
tainted though he is by literary vices allied to pseudo-classicism, the 
Romantic inspiration of the Buscon and the Suenos , by which he lives, 
is unmistakable. Unhappily, his impatience of restraint is too clearly 
recognizable in another way: it destroys his own natural power and 
makes his uncontrolled fantasy too often simply repulsive. 


grounds than these, for the whole of Cervantes’ masterpiece is greater than any of 
its parts, even than the most diverting of them. 

1 Diario de Barcelona , May 23, 1832. 

Eiterato Rancio ’, in Cartas Espaholas , 1832, IV, 376. 

I *£ n /“ on » C ^ nto VII > Stan za 3; Canto xm, Stanzas 8-11. 

T frorks, eid. <Cook and Wedderbum, London, 1903, in, 81; xxxvii, 12, 17. 

It js fair to add that Ruskin believed a few “elevated minds” capable of discovering 
Don Quijote s moral beauty” (hi, 81). 

5 Madariaga, op. «r., p. 47. 

Cf. Farinelli: Romanticism,, I, 47 and F. von Schlegel’s twelfth lecture (ed. cit., 
L" 4) ’ Where he uses the same Phrase about Spanish drama. Cf. I, 2, nn. 4, 5 , 

7 Farinelli: Romanticismo , I, 47—8. 
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So we might pass in review one after another of the leaders of the 
Golden Age, as did the Romantics of the nineteenth century—and with 
not dissimilar results. Even Gongora has his Romantic vein; and one 
may go as far as Dr Farinelli in discovering it here and there in his 
romances and letrillas ,* though hardly as far as a critic of a century earlier, 
Agustin Duran, who considered Gongora as one of the “founders of 
romanticism”. 1 2 Nor can one wholly exclude that incomparable ironist 
who ventured slyly to observe that Nature was an old deceiver and that 
there was something to be said in favour of “art for art’s sake” after all: 

Nos engana asi naturaleza, 
porque ese cielo azul que todos vemos, 
jni es cielo, ni es azul! |Lastima grande 
que no sea verdad tanta belleza! 3 

Our brief survey ends with Calderon, the last great writer of the 
Golden Age, considered an almost pure Romantic by the German, 
Italian and Spanish revivalists of the early nineteenth century. To 
Friedrich von Schlegel, Calderon was “in all circumstances, and com¬ 
pared with all other dramatic poets, the most Romantic . 4 August 
Wilhelm saw in his works “the highest summit of Romantic poetry”; 
in them, he wrote, “is lavished all its magnificence”. 5 Monteggia, the 
able young Italian collaborator in the pre-Romantic and cosmopolitan 
review El Europeo , declared that Calderon’s style was as Romantic as 
Byron’s. 6 Nowadays Calderon’s plays are often represented as having 
more in them of the Classic, or of the pseudo-Classic, than of the 
Romantic. But, granting that the critics who saw in those plays, not 
Calderon, but an egocentric conception of the universe with which they 
wrongly credited him, were deceived as by a mirage, we must not 
pursue the still more elusive mirage of a Calderon “in complete op¬ 
position to the Romantic conception of the universe . 7 While he 


1 Farinelli: Romanticismo , I, 48. ' Cf. I, I 3 > below. 

3 Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola. S one to (“ Yo os quiero confesar, Don Juan, 

primero...”). 

4 F. von Schlegel, Sammtliche IVerke, Vienna, 1822-5, n, 123 4. C . I, > , 

below. 

5 A. W. von Schlegel, Uber dramatische Kunst und Litteratur , Heidelberg, i 09, 

1811, 11, ii, 374. Vierzelinte Vorlesung. Cf. n, 385, below. 

6 Cf. E.A.P.: “Some provincial periodicals in Spain during the Romantic move¬ 
ment”, in M.L.R., 1920, xv, 377. n . , * 

7 This is the contention of A. Castro (Les Romantiques espagnols, 1 aris, n.d., p. 14;. 
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carried neither freedom nor individualism as far as did the Duque de 
Rivas in Don Alvaro , he pursued in his own way not only these ideals 
but others equally characteristic of the Romantics. Thus he is Romantic, 
first and foremost, in his imaginative lyricism, his idealism, the vague¬ 
ness of his so-called philosophy, his mingling of Christianity and 
paganism and his love for the au-dela . A rare and rather startling 
objectivity, an occasional unexpectedness in choice of theme and such 
attention to technique as that which makes so great a play of his Alcalde 
de Zalamea , show that he had a number of affinities with classicism, 
while his affectations, his verbal formalisms and his love of fine writing 
remind us that, even before the end of the Golden Age, pseudo¬ 
classicism was coming into fashion. 


These indications of the essentially Romantic character of the Golden 
Age will probably suffice to convince most readers: it is right, however, 
to consider, with the same brevity, the chief reasons which may be put 
forward for refusing to accept them. There is, first, the unnatural rigidity, 
conventionality and adherence to the beaten track which we find in 
much Golden Age drama—a characteristic so striking to the impartial 
critic that Alcala Galiano, at a time when the back-to-Lope movement 
was at its height, could question the justice of its being called Romantic. 1 
It is true that, to modem ideas, the fertile dramatist of the sixteenth and 

Se u^ I u teent ^ 1 c ^ ntur * es seems to have been strangely limited by the roads 
which were laid out for him to follow, and from the bounds of which he 
seldom escaped. But it is unlikely that he felt himself in fact to be so 
limited. His conception of drama led him hardly, if at all, beyond the 
frontiers which his contemporaries and immediate predecessors had, as 
it were, tentatively marked out for him. His subjects were prescribed, 
not y precept, but by custom, and, as a rule, he accepted the custom 
uncompl^mngly. It is certain that, if he revolted against them less than 
did the Romantics of the nineteenth century, he frequently went as far 
outside them as he desired. The more fantastic dramas of Calderon, the 
omantic eroes o Tirso de Molina and almost any play that Lope de 


Rivas’ More 

cou^e f^r from ih! C °r nSld T ln u con W"ction with its context. The author is, of 
Othe^’rl f ? • r £ subject, which he barely does more than touch, 

ftId CharaCtenStlCS of *» which support hi. contention are easy to 
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Vega ever wrote will furnish examples. Free as they felt themselves to 
assume such freedom as they thought necessary, these writers had no 
need to affect an exaggerated individualism or an ostentatious in¬ 
subordination. 

It is sometimes asserted, again, that the subjective element is less 
marked in the literature of the Golden Age than we should expect from 
an age of romanticism. To this the reply is that, although isolated sub¬ 
jectivists may appear in the literature of a country at any time (as they 
did, for example, during the anti-subjective Victorian Age in England), 
yet an age of success, achievement and prosperity is not by its nature 
introspective and the energy and alertness of the writers of the Golden 
Age acted as an effective curb to excessive subjectivity. The true and 
characteristic subjectivity of the Golden Age lay in the persistence with 
which, even at the cost of glaring anachronisms, its authors represented 
the customs and the society of their epoch. Looked at from this point 
of view (and we must guard against identifying romanticism as a whole 
with any single manifestation of it) the subjectivity of Lope de Vega 
becomes extraordinary. In his non-dramatic works, he even insists on 
the moi in a way and to a degree that nineteenth-century Romantics 
must have thought quite “ modern ”; and in this respect a number of his 
contemporaries are not far behind him. 

The same characteristic of the times will explain the indifference of 
the Golden Age to cosmopolitanism in art, a Romantic trait which even in 
the nineteenth century was much less marked in Spain than in Germany, 
France or England. 1 In the Golden Age, Spain was intensely nationalistic 
and entirely self-sufficient, even as to local colour; and this aspect of her 
character is reflected in the vivid national tones used by her dramatists. 

To every other of the minor manifestations of romanticism the Golden 
Age in Spain conforms. We may not, for example, find in it, at first 
sight, the melancholy which so often accompanies excessive sub¬ 
jectivity, but, bearing in mind the characteristic of the times already 
described, we shall admit, on a closer examination, that its preoccu¬ 
pation with melancholy sentiment is quite considerable. We may not be 
prepared to think of Lope, with Dr Farinelli, as “ the melancholy Lope ,“ 
any more than, with M. Carayon, as “the poet of the Ego but we 
shall be surprised, if we make a close acquaintance with Lope s con¬ 
temporaries, to find how often we hear in them those accents of 

1 Cf. ii, 263-6, below. 3 Farinelli: Romanucismo , II, 127. 

3 Lope de Vega, Paris, 1929, p. 83. 
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desengano which we had associated rather with a Byron, a Leopardi and 
an Espronceda than with Lope himself: 

Todo deleite es dolor, 
y todo placer tormento, 
que el mas verdadero amor 
se vuelve aborrecimiento. 1 

So we may go on enumerating manifestations of romanticism in the 

Golden Age until we have in our collection every one that Victor Hugo 

conceived and Rivas or Zorrilla illustrated in his poetry. Rejection of 

arbitrary rule; vindication of the author’s determination to give pleasure; 

mingling of high and low, Christian and pagan, grotesque and sublime; 

love for the marvellous and reverence for the supernatural: these are 

traits which appear chiefly in drama. In prose, we find a formlessness 

which is in no way abashed by the proximity of Latin models; in the 

lyric, a diversity of metre for the sake of which we cannot regret even 

the less happy borrowings of the Italianate predecessors of Spain’s 

greatest singers. As Zorrilla said of himself in a later day, these greatest 

have all the notes of the singing-bird, the music of the river and the 

breeze. And the narrative poetry of the Golden Age enshrines in itself 

the Romantic s attachment to what is of the people and of the soil; to 

what is simple, if also uncouth and naive; to what is without artifice, 

even if also without art. None but a Romantic age would have printed 

the Cancioneros of the mid-sixteenth century and the Romancero General 

which so splendidly marked its close. As to the character of the Roman¬ 
cero , 

C est unepoesie a la foisrude et raffinee, parfois malicieusement compliquee, 
sc» us un aspect de candeur primitive. Tous les themes qui pouvaient frapper 
imagination populaire y furent developpes. Les meilleurs (sic) romances 
negligent les details, la logique du recit, et ne s’attachent qu’a quelques points 
de repere essentiels pour l’impression d’ensemble. 2 

Does not every phrase of that passage speak of sheer romanticism? 

* L? Dorotea (quoted by Farinelli, loc. cit.). 

Castro: Les Romantiques espagnols , ed. cit., p. 8. 
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II. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: EARLY SIGNS OF 

A NEW ROMANTICISM 1 

Such is the Golden Age as it appears to the author of this History. It 
may not be thus that it appears to every reader but some such impression 
as this was certainly conveyed, at least by its poetry and drama, to the 
Romantics of the nineteenth century. Romanticism was a “gusto tan 
antiguo como nacional” 2 and Golden Age drama, in the words of 
Alcala Galiano, was “in general looked upon as Romantic, both by its 
admirers and by its adversaries”. 3 The most determined opponents of 
romanticism agreed with the irascible Mor de Fuentes that, “far from 
being a modern invention, it has thousands of models, if they deserve 
that name, in our writers”. 4 Those who saw both good and bad in the 
Romantic movement were equally definite. “ Our famous dramatists”, 
wrote Mesonero Romanos, “in creating the most splendid drama in the 
world, created a drama which was essentially Romantic.” 5 As for its 
admirers, only two years before Alcala Galiano wrote the words just 
quoted, a man who at that time was one of the few outstanding figures 
in the Romantic movement put the matter, as it appeared to him, 
beyond all possibility of contradiction: 

Yo considero a Lope, Gongora y sus contemporaneos como los primeros 
que comprendieron el destino de la poesia castellana, y que, abandonando la 
imitacidn de modelos latinos e italianos, establecieron el verdadero romanti- 
cismo espanol, tanto en la Hrica como en la dramatica. 6 

“El verdadero romanticismo espanol”: the phrase is, for its historical 
significance, worth remembering. But this “true romanticism” ended, 
for the time being, with the Golden Age; indeed, that Age had not 
completely worn itself out when writers who were participators in its 

1 See Appendix I: “ The Origins of the Spanish Romantic Movement ” (n, 377~8, 
below). 

2 F. J. Wolf: Floresta de rimas modernas castellanas , etc., Paris, 1837, I, 24. 
Cf. Appendix II: “The Romanticism of the Golden Age” (n, 379-82, below). 

3 Alcala Galiano, in Rivas: Obras , ed. cit., III, x. (Cf. 11, 380, below.) 

4 J. Mor de Fuentes: Bosquejillo de la vida y escritos de..., etc., Barcelona, 1836, 
pp. 284-5. (Cf. II, 381, below.) 

5 Mem. Set., 11, 154. (Cf. also II, 145.) 

A. Duran: Romancero de romances caballerescos e histoncos , etc., Madrid, 1832, 
p. xxx: “Discurso preliminar.” 
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greatness tended noticeably and increasingly to formalism and ab¬ 
straction. When at length it passed away, and there began that period of 
desolation which we associate with the last years of the seventeenth 
century and the early decades of the eighteenth, the Romantic ideal fled 
from a literature now almost wholly barren of inspiration. In Spain, as 
elsewhere, only “good taste” was demanded either of critics or of 
creative authors. “El gusto se asento sobre las ruinas del genio.” 1 
Poetry was, for a time, non-existent, and both poets and dramatists 
glorified the letter of art at the expense of its spirit, for the letter was 
all that they could understand. For some eighty to ninety years—from 
about 1680 to 1760-70—neo-classicism gained an increasing influence 
upon literature. Towards the end of the century it began to lose much 
of its power; had its reign continued, the resulting reaction must 
certainly have been violent and prolonged. Actually, as we shall see, it 
passed slowly into obscurity; the fact that it had produced no master¬ 
pieces—indeed, hardly any literature at all worthy of the name— 
lowered it in the opinion of succeeding generations. We do not have 
to wait for its decline, however, to find the earliest signs of the new 
romanticism. No later than 1750—perhaps even earlier 2 —came the 
first clear indications that men were looking for something more effective 
than the fond ideal of the most characteristic preceptist of the century, 
Ignacio de Luzan—that of revivifying literature by codifying rules for 
it. Fortunately, they had to look back but a little way in order to 
discover much with which they were in sympathy. 

The Academy of Good Taste”, which met in the house of an 
aristocratic Madrid lady from 1749 to I 75 I > was certainly not the type 
of society in which one would expect to And Romantic ideas, even in 
embryo. Yet it is in an address by its fiscal, a young cleric from Granada 
named Jose Antonio Porcel, that we discover indications of a clear in¬ 
sight into the failings of “gallo-classicism”. 


Z Larra reviewing Maury’s Espagne Pantique (Larra: Obras, ed cit., II, 215). 
Jose Antonio, Porcel s Juicio lundtico , quoted below, is dated 1750; so are 

j Z , a T Va eta 1 f Cr “ l f° (I ’ 51 - 3 , below) and Carrillo’s La Sinra^Sn 

pugna a ( ,72n., e ow), Feijoo s Cartaseruditasy curiosas, too (Madrid, 1742—60, 

no V r°! S ;^ S nl PPr °/T a / Y contem P orar y- The literary ideas of Feijdo, however, are 
P i-?f IE 'S\ might lead one to believe. Cf. C. C. Glascock: 


detail herV hnr iT1 ^ ieuana ’ PP* *7-22. 1 he matter cannot be discuss 

etail here, but what appears in the text above will not, I think, be disputed. 
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Aunque sus poemas llevan todo el rigor del arte, suele faltarles un no se 
que; si ya no es el calor poetico, que por querer templarlo demasiado dejan 
los versos languidos y los pensamientos frios . 1 

Porcel went further. Preceptism, he said, is merely a systematization 
of opinions; poetry knows no law save that of genius. This was rank 
revolt and we shall consider it again in its proper place. The Academy 
of Good Taste appears to have survived the heresy—principally, no 
doubt, because it was partly composed of members of an earlier Grana- 
dine body (Porcel being among them) which interpreted the phrase 
“good taste” by the standards of the seventeenth century rather than 
by those of the eighteenth . 2 

About the same time the theme of the no se que —that “something” 
in literature so essential yet so impossible to inculcate or even to define— 
was taken up by a much older man, the venerable and erudite Benedictine 
P. Benito Jeronimo Feijoo. Together with an encyclopaedic range of 
learning, Feijoo possessed a surer touch and a clearer insight than did 
his younger contemporaries and his legacy to criticism has not been 
forgotten. “El acierto”, wrote Feijoo, “pende puramente de una 
facultad animastica, que yo llamo tino mental. El que tiene esta insigne 
prenda, sin alguna reflexion a las reglas, acierta.. ..Las reglas son unas 
luces esteriles, como las sublunares, que alumbran, y no influyen .” 3 
Elsewhere he enunciates the idea which we have found in Porcel—the 
importance of a “no se que que agrada, que enamora, que hechiza”, of a 
“ primor que no se explica ”, “ una regia superior, que existe en su mente, 
distinta de aquellas comunes que la escue a ensefia ”. 4 

Heretical this may have been considered in mid-eighteenth century, 
but preceding ages had found it sufficiently orthodox. “^Como no 
reconocer”, writes Menendez y Pelayo of Feijoo’s ideas, in one of those 
passages illuminated with aptly chosen quotations which none could 
compose better than he, 

C6mo no reconocer en estos osados conceptos, en esta especie de in- 
subordinacion erigida en sistema, en este romanticismo anticipado, el ultimo 

1 Juicio lunatico , fol. 9. 2 Cf. I.E. y v, 234-5. 

* Cartas eruditas , Madrid, 1748-51, vol. II, Carta 6, §§ 14, I 7 » 

4 Discursosy B.A.E. lvi, 349— 53, passim. Cf. also p. 601. For a fuller treatment 
of this theme, cf. McClelland, pp. 17-22. D. Pedro Salinas ( Revista de Occidente , 
* 9 2 5 > Hi, 264) makes a suggestive contrast between Feijoo s style and that of the 
eighteenth century as a whole, declaring that the former lacks the latter s severa 

polida”. 
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fruto de la antigua critica espanola, tan bizarra y tan resuelta siempre, ora 
proclame con Luis Vives que querer fijar las leyes del arte es empresa tan 
imposible como la de aprisionar todo el Oceano en el cauce del Tiber o del 
Iliso, ora declare por bocadel severfsimo Pinciano que “con tal que la accidn 
sea deleitosa, la fabula no ha de ser condenada, ni su autor tenido en menos, 
porque a veces no esta la imperfeccidn en el artifice, sino en el arte”; ora en 
los libros del doctisimo amigo de Quevedo, don Jose Antonio Gonzalez de 
Salas, amoneste a los poetas a que no se consideren “ necesariamente ligados 
a los antiguos preceptos rigurosos, porque libre ha de ser su espiritu para 
poder alterar el arte, fundandose en leyes de la naturaleza, segun la mudanza 
de las edades y la diferencia de los gustos”, siendo “en los grandes hombres 
los acometimientos, no s 61 o permitidos, sino venerables”; ora aconseje a los 
poetas por la voz del divino Herrera “buscar siempre modos mas perfectos y 
nuevos de hermosura”; ora, finalmente, con Alfonso Sanchez, Barreda y 
Caramuel, lleve a sus ultimos limites la apologia del drama modemo y eman- 
cipado de la antigiiedad clasica? 1 

As early, then, as the mid-eighteenth century came the first signs of 
Romantic revivification. Very soon afterwards, the two main currents 
of the new movement emerged slowly and invisibly from their under¬ 
ground channel and, timidly but unmistakably, began to flow towards a 
point where in due time they would unite to form a river. These two 
aspects of the Romantic movement in Spain are in no sense mutually 
exclusive , 2 and if, in these pages, we seem to make too rigid a distinction 
between them, this is due only to a regard for convenience of treatment.^ 
They did, in fact, often appear to those who witnessed them to be 
distinct and separate movements and to students of a later day they 
frequently appear so still. But informing them both was the same 
spirit, seeking diverse ways of self-expression. The one movement, 


1 I.E ., v, 25-6. 

nl Such / < J uotatlon as t l his ( from the preface to Rivas’ Romances Histdricos , 1841: 
Ubras, ed. cit IV, xiv) shows that the inseparableness of the two was realized by 

:r^ Cntl ^- at j ast a i ter "T 1 * 16 nineteent h century: “La poesfa, rompiendo los 
. OS imites 5 reglas arbitrarias, aunque respetadas por un siglo entero, pugna 
por volver a su ongen, dejando a un lado la servil imitacibn de griegos y latinos, y 
uscan o ^nspiraciones propias en epocas mds en armonfa con las sooiedades 

nendeTre'nf ^ n0ther qUOtat, ° n > 1 '°o !°ng to reproduce, showing the mutual de- 
pendence of the two aspects of the movement upon one another, w,11 be found in 

ManvrZtlfT ^August 28, .836 (“ Costumbres de la Edad Media”). 
Many more illustrations will be given as this narrative proceeds. 

and the™ keS 3 d ‘ st inction between what he calls the “positive” 

the historv of thp Mn^ eCtS ° ^ ^ omantic movement. Had he continued to trace 

srnisas!- ” -«—<• - 
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which was, as we shall see, too often interpreted as being a merely 
negative one, sought liberty for those authors who wished to achieve 
an untrammelled literary development. At first it expressed itself in 
the form of discontent with fashions and conventions which were 
already losing their popularity or as a tendency to indulge in unusual 
modes of thought and to express them in unusual language. But little 
by little it grew into a determined and even vehement revolt against 
the limitations which the neo-Classicists were seeking to impose upon 
literature. The other movement desired a like liberty, but desired it 
rather that it might bring about a revival, both in theme and treatment, 
of the literature of mediaeval days and of the Golden Age. 

These parallel movements we shall designate respectively as the 
Romantic revolt and the Romantic revival. Not only were they similarly 
inspired, but each to some extent implied the other. The attempt to 
revive two closely related but long neglected types of literature was 
itself a revolt, both against the attitude of past (and current) neglect 
and against those who persistently defended it. Revolt against past (or 
current) traditions, on the other hand, meant that the rebels had some¬ 
thing to put in their place, which in this instance belonged to a past 

still more remote. . 

The two movements developed surely, if somewhat slowly, during 
the second half of the eighteenth century, and were well advanced by 
the last year of that century, which is generally, though incorrectly, 
considered as marking the approximate beginnings of Spanish pre¬ 
romanticism. Each of them, in its own way, expressed the primary and 
essential characteristic of the Romantic ideal, and, concurrently with 
their development, there began to reappear the secondary or derive 
characteristics of that ideal, which were not for many decades to be 
considered as normal traits of the national literature. Continually, 
amid the otherwise unrelieved conventionality of the early eighteent 
century, the reader may light upon poems revealing some degree of 
spontaneity, and even passion; upon manifestations of subjectivity an 
melancholy which fringe the Romantic; and upon occasional rarer 

suggestions of romanticism in form. 

If such traces of the Romantic ideal as may be found in the verse ot 

Gabriel Alvarez de Toledo (1662-1714), Eugenio Gerardo Lobo (1679- 
1750) and Diego de Torres Villarroel (1693-177°) to sa Y nothing o 

their obscurer contemporaries—are considered too faint to have any 
significance, we have not much farther to go before we encounter 
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Alfonso Verdugo y Castilla, Conde de Torrepalma (1706-67), whose 
lachrymose Alfeo mourns his Fili near convenient ruins 

entre no mudas lagrimas. .. 
y entre largos suspiros. 1 

A little later comes Vicente Garcia de la Huerta (1734-87), a neo- 
Classic whose poems reveal a surprisingly sentimental melancholy, 
together with a subjectivity, now bitter, now passionately amorous, 
which is certainly not wholly conventional. 2 The narrative and descrip¬ 
tive verses of Nicolas Fernandez de Moratfn (1737-80), again, notably 
the “Fiesta de toros en Madrid”, foreshadow those of a more Romantic 
age than his own, 3 and this not only in the devices which characterize 
their technique but also in their occasional evident impatience with 
academic ideals and in their affinity with the poet’s Golden Age pre¬ 
decessors. 4 

As the century advances, both the primary and the secondary 
characteristics of romanticism appear more insistently, not only in 
criticism, where in due course we shall trace them, but also, to a marked 
degree, in the creative work of many individual writers. The most 
notable of these belong to the well-known Arcadian group of poets 
which, on account of the connection of its members with Salamanca and 
their common indebtedness to Fray Luis de Leon, is generally, though 
inexactly, termed the Salamancan “School”. 

No signs of progress are discernible in the works of its founder, 
Fray Diego Tadeo Gonzalez, nor in those of his fellow-Augustinians 
Juan Fernandez de Rojas and Andres del Corral. These, the nucleus of 
the group, are now all but forgotten in favour of some of the later and 
younger members—Jose Cadalso, an army officer and author of the 

* “ Las ™inas: Pensamientos tristes.” B.A.E. lxi, 130-2. 

P oem s Propositos y deseos juiciosos”, “Quejas de un ausente”, 

Keflexiones melanc 61 icas”, “Romances”, passim, etc. 

M.P. goes so far as to speak of his “genialidad poetica enteramente espanola y 
romantica (I*E. y v, 265) and D. Jose M. de Cossfo, in a study of “La Fiesta de 
toros en Madrid” and the “Oda a Pedro Romero” ( B.B.M.P. , 1926, viii, 234-42) 

escribes the former poem as an “antecedente indispensable de las leyendas romdn- 
ticas de nuestros maximos poetas narrativos Rivas y Zorrilla” (p. 234). Nicolas’ son 
Leandro once wrote (Obras postumas, Madrid, 1867-8, 11, 165) of “el esfuerzo que 

,° para apartarse de los malos originales, seguir otros mejores y restituir 

a la poesfa lirica espanola el esplendor que habi'a perdido”. 

Cf. M.P., I.E. , v, 266 n. and Cossfo, op. cit. y passim. 
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Cartas Marruecas , who was killed at the siege of Gibraltar in 1782; Jose 
Iglesias de la Casa, the parish priest of a village in the province of Sala¬ 
manca, best known to literature by his lighter verse; Gaspar Melchor 
de Jovellanos, who was introduced into the group from without and 
given a kind of pre-eminence over the rest without exerting upon them 
any very extensive influence; and Juan Melendez Valdes, the youngest 
of the group, whose reputation, so far as poetry is concerned, has stood 
the test of time better than that of any of his companions. With these 
may be considered the impetuous young pre-Romantic, Nicasio 
Alvarez de Cienfuegos, ten years the junior of Melendez Valdes, 1 and 
the latter’s famous disciple Manuel Jose Quintana, who studied at 
Salamanca, and, though not properly a member of the Salamancan 
School, had so many bonds with individual Salamancans 2 that in any 
survey of the period he may suitably find a place near theirs. Born in 
1772, eight years after Cienfuegos, Quintana lived right through the 
Romantic movement, with its long rise, brief vogue and swift decline, 
winning for himself in early manhood so distinguished a reputation 
that he was able to maintain a complete independence of party ties until 
his death in 1857. 

Jose Cadalso, certainly no conscious revolutionary, was no less 
certainly a true poet whose temperament prevented him from completely 
surrendering his inspiration to the neo-classicism which moulded the 
form of his chief works. In him we find, perhaps not (as Menendez y 
Pelayo asserts) the “tumultuous and impassioned idealism of a Byron 
and an Espronceda”,^ but at least the impatience with restraint, the 
subjectivity, the sensibility and the melancholy of the true Romantic. 
He would like to re-name his Ocios de mi Juventud Alivio de mis 

1 Alvarez de Cienfuegos is often described as belonging to the Salamancan 
School, but, though closely allied to it, he was not a member of the group. Cf. 
Cueto in B.A.E. lxi, cvii-cviii (especially cviii, n. 1) and Quintana s biographical 

note, B.A.E. lxvii, 1. 

z Cf. preface to his Poesias , dated June 20, 1813, addressed to Alvarez de Cien¬ 
fuegos (reprinted in B.A.E., xix, 1): “De ti aprendf a no hacer de la literatura un 
instrumento de opresibn y de servidumbre, a no envilecer jamas ni con la adulacion 
ni con la s 3 tira la noble profesidn de escribir, a manejar y respetar la poesia como un 
don que el cielo dispensa a los hombres para que se perfeccionen y se amen, y no 
para que se destrocen y corrompan.” 

3 /•£., v, 282. “Llevaba a su vida”, he adds, “la poesfa que no ponfa en sus 
versos, y era (como ingeniosamente se ha dicho) el primer romantico en accion. 
Gil y Zarate (Resumen historico , etc., Madrid, 1874, P- 629) describes Cadalso as 

uno de los que mas se esforzaron en restablecer nuestro decafdo Parnaso . 
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penas”, “porque los hice todos en ocasion de acometerme alguna 
pesadumbre ”: 1 there we have the genuine touch of the Romantic. Of 
his prose works, the Noches lugubres , though by no means uniformly 
spontaneous, conforms very closely in its main lines to the Romantic 
type of personal and passionate lament. In the sometimes uncouth 
vigour of its style and the unrestraint of its vocabulary it is no less truly 
pre-Romantic. 

Iglesias, like Cadalso, abounds in a passionate restlessness and energy 
—“la actividad de un fuego penetrante”, “la inquietud que en mi 
interior yo siento” 2 —which he is not always careful to repress. At the 
rare moments when it reaches its maximum force his passion is almost 
that of delirium. His predominant note, however, is* rather one of 
depression and gloom. His disillusion is frankly individualistic—“mi 
mal , mi dolor callado” 3—and is intimately connected with a love of 
solitude, which, like it, characterizes the unhappy Romantic of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Notable, too, is his appreciation of certain definite 
aspects of Nature, especially the ‘ ‘ natural desorden ” of the open country: 

Aquel confuso amontonar de cosas 
arrojadas acaso y diferentes; 
aca hiedra, alia espinas, alia fuentes, 
riscos, penascos, rfos, flores, rosas. 4 

Any one of the Idilios will serve as an illustration of Iglesias* prevailing 
mood; some of them, and occasionally also the Odas and £glogas y 
will show, too, how it coloured his portrayal and interpretation of 

•ii re ^ er l ater to the lachrymose sentimentality of Jovellanos as 

illustrated in his potentially Romantic play, El Delincuente Honrado. 

His poems, though their expression is often so artificial as to cloak their 
emotionalism, not infrequently, in this respect as in others, foreshadow 
t e Romantic movement. Some of his epistles and sonnets are markedly 
personal and play on the strings of melancholy and gloom as well as 
on that of sentiment. The “Epfstola de Fabio a Anfriso”, in which 
pseu o- assical conventionality is invaded by genuine emotion, 
contains a description of El Paular instinct with sensibility and the 
truly Romantic quality of intimacy with Nature. 

[ Ca< * also > Madrid, 1818, hi , 4 . 

Idilio vi £ Delinos de la desconfianza”). 

Idilio v (“Uusiones de la tristeza”). 4 Cancidn ii (“La Soledad”). 
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Hardly less progressive in these respects are “La Primavera”, “El 
Otono”, “Mi Paseo solitario de primavera” and certain other poems 
of Alvarez de Cienfuegos, who, says Menendez y Pelayo, “was born a 
Romantic”. 1 A fragment of Cienfuegos’ “La Rosa del desierto”, 
sometimes cited for its mood of “dulce terneza”, is even more note¬ 
worthy as a precursor of nineteenth-century symbolism. Despite his 
emotion-ridden nature and his occasionally passionate and unrestrained 
diction, 2 he delights in calm and solitude: 

O salve, salve, soledad querida. .. . 3 

Busco la soledad y en su silencio 
sin esperanza mi dolor exhalo. 4 

De la encantada magia 
de mi pais de amor, vuelvo a esta tierra 
de soledad, de desamor y llanto. 5 


In “La Escuela del Sepulcro” he bids for membership of the graveyard 
school, combining with the melancholy which we find in almost the 
whole of the group a somewhat morbid asceticism not so much reminis¬ 
cent of the ascetics of the sixteenth century as suggestive of the dis¬ 
illusioned Romantics of the nineteenth. 

To much of the work of Quintana, since it belongs to the following 
century, we shall refer later, but we may note here several Romantic 
traits which characterize a large proportion of his writings. 

His ruling passion, exemplified in his life as well as in his biographies 
and in many of his poems, is a love of freedom and independence, 
which continually brings him near to the exponents of liberalism in 
literature. Though both his political and his general ideas belong to the 
eighteenth century and in many respects he is an ultra-conservative in 
literary criticism, 6 he is by no means unsympathetic to some of the new 
tendencies. His language constantly betrays a Romantic s impatience 
with accepted terminology, 7 and though he would not, like the Cata¬ 
lonian poet, Manuel de Cabanyes, banish rhyme from verse entirely, ie 


1 VI, iio. Canovas del Castillo {La libertad en las artes , Discurso, etc. 
M.A.E. , i, 281) calls him a “precursor incorrecto y melancolico de la poesia 

romantica”. , . vf , 

2 Illustrated, and not inaptly compared with that of Espronceda, y J.^ <- 

Cossfo {Poesia Espahola , Madrid, 1936, pp. 273-6). tono. 

4 “Mi Paseo solitario de primavera.” 3 1 ' v 

6 Particularly in dramatic theory: see Las Reglas del Drama (1 79 1 )» P assir 

Cf. I, 223-4, below. 7 Cf.B.G.,1, .2-13. 
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was not, as he wrote to that young pre-Romantic, one of those “deses- 
perados filorimicos ” against whom the latter made so determined a 
stand. 1 Even in more fundamental questions he must readily have 
commanded the respect of Romantic craftsmen, as where he gives his 
views on “the study of poetry”: 


Entra, amigo, en ti mismo, y las dos fuentes 
en ti hallaras del arte encantadora 
que debes admirar: fuentes etemas 
de do su gloria y su poder descienden. 

Mira el espejo rutilante y puro 
de tu imaginacidn, que en su grandeza 
el mundo todo, el universo entero, 
sin contenerse en limites, abarca; 
contempla luego la inexhausta hoguera 
en cuyo fuego las pasiones arden 
y el sentimiento sin cesar se ceba; 
y asi como en su curso van los rfos 
deslizando hacia el mar sus claras ondas, 
ondas que de el en vagarosas nubes 
salieron ya; veras la poesia 
del corazon y mente descendiendo, 
al corazdn y mente arrebatarse. 

En vano intentas resistir: tu oido 
su acento ganara, tu fantasia 
poblaran sus imagenes hermosas; 
y al volcan de su fuego y su vehemencia 
tu corazdn ardiendo, vendra el punto 
en que, vencido, arrebatado, sigas 
el carro triunfador de su alta gloria. 2 


, ffj’i Q^ intana 5 Jihe the Romantics, is continually drawn towards 
e Middle Ages; 3 anc ^ although their primary attraction for him seems 
to ave ad its source in patriotism rather than in literature, its literary 
aspect becomes more pronounced as years go on. It is not surprising to 


14 below ^^ P° ems °f Manuel de Cabanyes , Manchester, 1923, p. 12, and I, 312- 
3 r) v*7 6 a i M r r !M°- 5 ° bre el estudio de la poesia.” (B.A.E., xix, 27.) 

“Intr^WrY. \ da /. de Cld 3nd ‘ n g eneral the Vidas de los espanoles celebres ; the 

la nnei, Art h,st6r,ca a f ««w coleccidn de poesfascastellanas” and the essay ‘‘Sobre 

stanzas L t P hf # "T i b ° th / uI1 of admiration for mediaeval poetry; and such 

la revolucitS h n r r Y °, de l ° Guzman el Bu eno and “A Espan 7 despu^s de 

la revolucdn de marzo . (The latter is quoted by Blanco Garda: B.G., 1, 
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find that, if he never became exactly an addict to romanticism, 1 he was 
looked up to with confidence by Romantics as by their predecessors. 2 
He is one of the noblest literary figures of either century. 

But perhaps none of the Salamancans, and certainly no other eigh¬ 
teenth-century writer, anticipated the Romantics of the nineteenth 
century as successfully as did the most inspired of the Salamancans, 
Melendez Valdes. It is possible here to exaggerate, and the impression¬ 
able Azorfn, not for the only time in his career, has made full use of the 
opportunity. He is nearer rhetoric than criticism when he claims that 
Melendez Valdes “fulfilled the same mission in Spain as Chateaubriand 
in France”, 3 was the “splendid and magnificent initiator and father of 
Spanish romanticism ” 4 and enshrines in his work the whole of roman¬ 
ticism.. .in its impetuosity and ardour”. 5 In his enthusiasm, the critic 
has lost his sense of proportion. He forgets that, quite unlike Chateau¬ 
briand, but like all his Spanish contemporaries, Melendez Valdes is, in 
the great bulk of his writings, both as orthodox and as conventional as 
any neo-Classic, 6 and, though he surpasses most of his Arcadian 
colleagues in melody, he differs little from them in other respect 5 , save 
by virtue of a somewhat abundant collection of highly in ivi ua 

purple patches. . , 

His love of Nature, for example, is, at its best, of the Romantic order 

more obviously sincere, more intense and (above all) more particu arize 

than that of his contemporaries. It is not merely a spring or a summer 

day that moves him, but the “dark green” meadows, the banks ot mist 

hanging over the river, the “delightful freshness of t le trees t at 

' Blanco Garda (B.G., 1,80) cites the romance “La Fuente dela Mora 
as recalling, “como dice el Sr Canete, las mis fantasticas pro uccione P 

rominticos,” while “El Pantedn del Escorial” “parece un 
arrebatado a Victor Hugo o a cualquier otro escendgrafo terrons a verses 

One might add to the small number of Quintana s Romantic poe 

cTSlrf.'s,, (n, 37), where he is called "uno de los pocos sobr^cuyo 

m^rito estcin acordes los hombres de todos los parudos pc > » y jj 

and W Pint., 1854, p. 305 (September 24), in which Agustfn 

his “gran genio...probidad intachable...amor a las glorias pa r •*" c f v i C as 

libertades las nacionales.. .constancia en la lucha de las ideas, y. • • 

y morales”. 4 ^ D , 77> 

3 Azorin: De Granada a Castelar, Madrid, I 9 2 J» P\ 1 ’ . Madrid 1019 

5 Op. cit., p. , 68 . Cf. also, however, Azorin: Cldc,cosy moJernos, Madr.d, ,9.9 

(Obras completas , Xll), pp. 185-6. . p 4 ition of his 

As in effect he himself proclaims in the Advertencia 

Poesias (Valladolid, 1797, pp. x-xi). 
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fringe its margin and the flowers as they tremble in the gentlest breeze. 

And they not only give him a pleasant thrill but take him completely 

out of himself: ,, . ... 

Me enajenan y me olvidan 

de las odiosas ciudades, 

y de sus tristes jardines, 

hijos miseros del arte. 1 

This is but one example of his Romantic attitude to Nature. Yet it 
must be remembered that the vast majority of his numerous Nature- 
passages are of the most conventional kind; those here referred to are 
not the rule but the exception. 

The most convincingly Romantic trait in Melendez Valdes is his sen¬ 
sibility. 2 The poem just excerpted, “La Tarde”, is of almost Words¬ 
worthian quality. When had a Spanish poet last declared that he 
“abandoned himself to the impulse” that came to him from Nature, 
wandering uncertainly and unquietly from one scene to another and 
seeking spiritual solace from each, being open to the influences of them 
all? 3 Far, for the moment, from the eighteenth century is this sensitive 
pre-Romantic: running from the terrifying shadows and climbing aloft 
to escape them; then finding the crags no less terrible and descending 
to the river-bank, only to be harried once more by the new shadows 
that he cannot escape. No nearer to it is he when at another moment 
he plucks the flower in the crannied wall: 

Me confundo, me abismo: el alma mfa 
se pierde, una flor sola contemplando, 
una de cuantas Mayo alegre cria. 4 

Nor does his sensibility occupy itself wholly and agreeably with Nature. 
He has laid bare his heart at its behest. He knows 

. .. que don tan funesto 
es.. .un corazon sensible 
cual debil muro puesto 
de un mar airado al impetu terrible.5 

1 Romance xxxiv: “La Tarde.” 

2 Cf. Azorfn’s daring comparison of Melendez Valdes’ sensibility with Castelar’s 
Granada a Lastelar , loc. cit .), quoted on ii, 370, below. 

3 Romance xxxiv: , 

Todo en estas soledades 

. me conmueve_” 

* Discurso in. 

5 Oda xxxi. Cit. P. Salinas: Melende^ Valdes , Poesias , Madrid, 1925, p. 9. 
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Again, Melendez Valdes affects a sentimentality which at times even 
borders on lachrymosity. 1 “My soul ”, he declares, is by nature tender 
and inclined to solitude and I have not seldom left my verses almost 
with tears to return to some stem task of duty .” 1 3 We find no difficulty 
in believing him. He can sentimentalize over a fallen tree,3 over the 
autumn leaves 4 or over the coming of the spring. 5 But he can senti¬ 
mentalize equally—and here he is particularly akin to the Spanish 
Romantics—over such common but pathetic types as the beggar the 
criminal 7 or the poverty-stricken peasant, 8 and over abstract qualities, 
such as rustic virtue,? beneficence, 10 humanitarianism and justice. 

In his sentimental mood he finds it easy to pass to melancholy and 
disillusion, moods to which he gives various methods of expression, 
all of them to a greater or a lesser extent subjective. The elegy to Jovino 
(Jovellanos) entitled “El Melancolico is in sentiment, t loug not in 
form, a pure product of the Romantic spirit, not least so ecause, 1 e 
many other of Melendez Valdes’ poems, it links its author s feelings with 
Nature. In all his moods of disillusion, however, he tends to fade away 
easily into conventional insincerity; and his emotions are too rea 1 J 
quenched by a formalism from which he seems unab e or ongtoesc p 
As an artist, Melendez Valdes tends to observe more closely than his 
contemporaries and to describe more truthfully, not east v len 
with the “grato desorden” 12 which they detested but he was inclined 
to admire. “ A nadie como a Melendez ”, wrote the young pre-Romantic 

1 Cf. “Elegfas Morales”, n: “A Jovino. El Melancdlico”: 

“jAy! ] si me vieses elevado y triste, 
inundando mis lagrimas el suelo, 
en el los ojos, como fria estatua 
inm6vil y en mis penas embargado, 
de abandono y dolor imagen muda. etc. 

And Sonnet I: « Los G j os tr i s tes, de llorar cansados, 

alzando al cielo, su clemencia imploro; 
mas vuelven luego al encendido Uoro, ^ 
que el grave peso no los sufre alzados. 

. . . v . q ^ 1 3 Romance .11: “El Arbol caido. 

roesias , ed. cit., p. xi. „ c m. vyii* “A la esperanza. 

4 Oda xxvi: “Del caer de las hojas. . ‘ .’ • , U n ministro en 

6 “Fragmentos de un discurso sobre la mendigucz \r■ ‘ , 

■*». desL la ciudad de Zamora “ In 

3 I( ?* .. r- , . 1- ... 9 Epistola vi. 

11 Epfstolas, passim. 


U. - 

8 Epistola vi: “El Fildsofo en el campo”; Epistola in. 

10 Epistola iv: “A un Ministro sobre la Beneficencia. 

11 Oda xxxii : “Del vivir de las flores. 
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Manuel de Cabanyes in 1831, 1 “ha dado la musa espanola el pintar con 
tanta maestria los variados cuadros de la naturaleza In form he is no 
revolutionary; yet, as Sr Salinas well reminds us, he drew down upon 
himself the censures of Leandro Moratfn and Hermosilla for his in¬ 
novations in versification and played an important part in the restoration 
of the romance to Spain. 2 The precise contribution of Melendez Valdes 
to Spanish romanticism has never been assessed more justly than by one 
of his younger contemporaries, Alcala Galiano: 

Dicen que Melendez fue el restaurador de nuestra poesfa....y tienen razon 
los que lo dicen, porque Melende £, sin ser ingenio nipoeta de marca mayor , did 
un paso mas que sus antecesores, y nos puso en una senda mucho mds cercana del 
acierto , aunque todavia no guiase a la perfeccion verdadera .3 

That is exactly the truth: though in the main a follower of pseudo¬ 
classicism, Melendez Valdes took one step farther from it than his 

predecessors had done—the step which definitely indicated the direction 
to be taken later by others. 

The caution we have given against allowing the judgment to be biassed 
by admiration for Melendez Valdes’ purple patches is even more applic¬ 
able to his contemporaries. The mere suggestions which they convey 
of revolt and revival are heavily overweighted with pseudo-classicism. 
This is particularly true of the Sevilian School, whose activities centre 
round the Academia de Letras Humanas, founded at Seville in 1793* 
Though this group, also inexactly termed a “School”, stands chrono- 
ogically between the Salamancan School and the Classic-Romantic 


1 In a letter to “Cintio” (Joaquin Roca y Cornet). Cf. E.A.P.: Poems of Manuel 
de Labanyes , ed. cit ., p. 126. 

2 Cf. Homenaje ofrecido a Menende^ Pidal , Madrid, 1925, II, 447. Quintana, in 
(anonymous) preface to Vol. xvi of “Ramon Fernandez” ’s collection of poems 

(Madrid, 1796: cf. 1, 45 , below and M.P.: Estudios de critica literaria , Madrid, 1908, 

v, 310) writes, with reference to Melendez Valdes (p. xxiii): “En nuestros dfas 

nemos lefdo con singular placer varios romances escritos con la sencilla elegancia y 

con la dulzura que les conviene; en ellos la expresibn poetica luce con todos sus 
encantos. r 

3 Italics mine. From Alcala Galiano’s preface to Rivas’ Moro Exposito (Rivas: 

,W^k ° l A y "! , . XXll) i ; The remainder of the paragraph, like its opening words, 
ey ° n criticism, but in the main it is surprisingly just for an estimate so nearly 

j* • ^ , wntten at 3 lime w ben opinions were drifting in such uncertain 

t h,S - le , CtUres 10 Ateneo de Madrid eleven years later (Historic de 

more fpr^lv es ^?° et< ".'’ kdrid, 1845, p. 442), he describes Melendez Valdes, 

302' bdiw Cabeza de Secta ’ ° maestro y 8 ula en una escuela nueva Cf. also 
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combatants of the eighteen-thirties, it is in most respects retrogressive, 
for its members, the majority of whom were clerics, had considerably 
less in common with the Romantic ideal than had the Salamancans. 
The most interesting of them, from the literary point of view, was 
Alberto Lista, whom we shall meet again as an outspoken critic of 
romanticism in the next century, and whose academically restrained 
fervour is very typical of his temperament. Describing himself as going 
back to Rioja, he explains his poetic method as being a conscious 
imitation of the “delirio raciocinado”—characteristic phrase!—of 
passion which he finds in Golden Age literature. 1 Except w en, very 
rarely, his emotion breaks through its bounds, there is little suggestion 
in Lista*s verse of what was in store for poetry. In the co d con¬ 
ventionality of Felix Jose Reinoso there is even less. Several of the 
Sevilians, on the other hand, approach Quintana in their insistence on 
the theme of freedom. The most striking of these is per taps Jose 
Marchena, a priest who embraced heterodox opinions, renounce is 
orders, and, emigrating, found a home and a welcome in revo utionary 
France. Marchena is the prophet of liberalism, though har y o 1 era 
ism in literature, rebelling against political and religious oppression 

and flinging out such cries as 


Cobrar la libertad es siempre justo; 
rompamos nuestros grillos, que deshechos 

al suelo caigan. 2 

Not only is liberty constantly invoked in his verse allusively as ^ 
as directly—but he gives us something of his very sel in t le sia P 
Romantic doubts and questionings . 3 Hidalgo, too, in a ow ^ . ’ 
frequently apostrophizes liberty ; 4 but much nearer to arc 


1 Poesias de Don Alberto Lista , 2nd ed., Madrid, 1837, P- “Mi “ 

Rioja-He procurado imitar...el delirio raciocinado e a P „ 

nuestros poetas del siglo xvi y xvn, para los cuales el ar ?°. r . tra , u . Seville, 
1 “A mi amigo Lana”: Obras iuerarias de D Jose Marchena cm 

1892-6,1, 54. Cf'Apdstrofe a la libertad”: Obras luerar,as, etc.,ed. cu., I, 5 

J Op. cu., I, 51 = •• .Q u £ es el alma? <Conozco yo su esencia? 

Yoexisto. i D6nde ire? < De do he vemdo? 

^ Por que el crimen repugna a m! conciencia. 

4 “jLibertad, libertad! jNumen sagrado, 

faro de salvaci6n y de venganza. 

Libertad , libertad , Mantua pregona. ... 

(“El Triunfo de la constancia espanola ’) B.A.E., LXV1, » ^ 
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spmt is Jose Maria Blanco y Crespo, an ex-priest who emigrated to 
ngland and as “Blanco White” entered the Unitarian ministry, 
tiianco not only insinuated the theme of freedom into many unpromising 
contexts but (before his poems were “corrected” by Reinoso and Lista) 
wrote in a way which betrayed his genuine feelings. Though always 
restrained in manner, he conveys an unmistakable suggestion of hidden 
power, and the vigour of his imagination and expression seems con¬ 
tinually to be holding out the promise of greater achievements than he 
accomplished. 

Less important are Francisco de Paula Castro, poet of a few fine 
moments, Jose Mana Roldan and Manuel Maria del Marmol, both 
almost entirely undistinguished, and Francisco de Paula Nunez y Diaz, 

kk j ,i? R f einos °> V0lces a melancholy not wholly impersonal but 
robbed by formalism of its appeal. The strongest link, of a purely 

vf rary , klr ' d ’ betw een the Sevihan School and the Romantics is Manuel 

K* 13 * e * I ^° na 1 * e P oetr y of Arjona is as much impregnated with 
subjectivity, melancholy and sensibility to Nature as that of any 

Salamancan: cemeteries, ruins and fading beauty mean as much to him 

f 0 !', , e ls ’ or ) t le ° Rler hand, more often pompous and un- 
pproachable than the best of his Salamancan contemporaries. Probably 

thpmf me i nt 33 3 pre " R ? m , antlc lies in the discontent which he felt with 
l i 6 1 * 03 resources op the eighteendi century. In going back two 

ac™ yearS ° r m ° re ? S6arch ° f new forms > he made on his own 

firatin I tT 6 m0re ° r 0riginal con tributio ns to Spanish versi- 

cienThJ f r" 6 n0t al ' va y s perhaps not even as a rule-suffi- 

s nn if f P ' P y aVe /l Caped the censure ofIater cr itics, z but they were 
igns, if faint ones, of the impending revolution. 

in fheTiau' 0 T mine Such ind ications of romanticism as can be found 
" J, ei ghteenth-century novel, we are struck in the first place by the 

T erial av c aiiabie - Tt is strange *«, - 
al'os'“lwi° f Pr ° Se> Sp c nish pr0se fiction should have become 
mol L n?f e | y extinct. Spain had no Fielding, Richardson or 

If wi excent T 6 ° rR ° USS ?, au ’ n0 Wtrther and Wilhelm Meister. 

It we except Torres V.llarroel’s novel-like autobiography (Vida.. .y 

QuZe andp 3 I 5 l ’’ ' T™™"? imitations and parodies of Don 

Qutjote and P. Isla s translation of Gil Bias (, 7 8 7 ) as not belonging 

! Sotne of these are described below, I, 31 2 . 

D.lj., I, 22. 
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strictly to the category, the entire century produced only one novel of 
real merit: P. Isla’s satire Fray Gerundio (1758, 1768). The revival in 
novel-writing which took place at the very end of the century resulted 
merely in abundance and variety: it did not, unfortunately, extend 
from quantity to quality. 

There is little about the novels of the time which carries us far from 
neo-classicism. Fray Gerundio is a solitary exception. Though written 
in an age predominantly Classical, it has less of classicism than the 
prose works of Quevedo and Cervantes, products of a Romantic age, 
while its length, its formlessness and the fantastic nature of its satire 
stamp it indelibly. But the attempts at novel-writing which were made 
in the last years of the century are, in direction as in intrinsic merit, a 
retrogression. Of Fernando Gutierrez de Vegas’ Los Enredos de un 
lugar (1778-81) 1 it suffices for our purpose to say that it is a didactic 
satire in three volumes on “influence, avarice, bad faith, pusillanimity 
and other bastard affections of man which are destructive of justice”. 
Except for having a hero and a plot, it is a moral essay rather than a novel 
and cannot be judged by standards of fiction. Diego Rejon y Lucas, in 
his Aventuras de Juan Luis (1781), 2 shows that picaresque fiction is not 
yet dead. Anticipating some of his successors in his use of the “old 
box ” 3 motif, he affects no other device of the early Romantics, though, 
with his free and hearty style and his loosely constructed plot, he is 
little nearer classicism than Torres Villarroel or Isla. P. Vicente 
Martinez Colomer’s El Valdemaro (1792) 4 is the first of a number of 
didactic stories 5 remembered even less than his uninspired verses. 
An eight-volume “Coleccion de novelas escogidas, compuestas por 
los mejores ingenios espanoles” ( c . 1785—94) 7 suggests an attempt to 
popularize the best fiction of past ages; but, though a few of these tales 
are by Cervantes, the majority, with their pompous exordia, flowery 

1 Los Enredos de un lugar, o Historia de los prodigios y bananas del celcbre abogado 

de Conchuela , etc., Madrid, 1778-81, 3 vols. 

2 Aventuras de Juan Luis. Historia divertida que pucde ser util. ^Madrid, 1781. 

3 The manuscript of the story, the preface tells us, was found en uno de los 
caminos reales de La Mancha en una maletilla vieja con alguna ropa. 1 here are 
many subsequent parallels. 

4 El Valdemoro , Valencia, 1792. Two later editions, each in two volumes, were 
published at Valencia in 1807 and 1816 respectively. 

5 Others were Novelas morales , Valencia, 1804; Sor Ines, Valencia, 1815 (re¬ 
published: Valencia, 1822). 6 Eoeslas , Valencia, 1818. 

7 The first volume, in the British Museum collection, is dated 17945 hie second 
to fifth are dated 1788; and the last three, 1785, 1789 and 1791 respectively. 
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descriptions and debilitated characters, are the work of third-rate authors, 
and have little merit beyond that of dealing with Spanish themes, 
frequently of an historical nature, and treating them with a not un¬ 
pleasing admixture of local colour. 

An even greater disappointment is a contemporary author, Pedro 
Montengon, in whom, as the translator of Ossian and a writer of great 
fertility, one might have expected to find, at least in latent form, the 
characteristics of nineteenth-century romanticism. Almost from first to 
last he is a neo-Classic. His four-volume Eusebio (1786—88), which was 
destined to live longer than most of its kind, 1 is pedagogic in its aims 
and didactic in its methods of attaining them; in thesis and treatment, 
though not in merit, it resembles Rousseau’s Emile. El Anterior (1788) 2 
goes to Marmontel tor inspiration—and finds none. Chronicle rather 
than novel, it treats a Classical subject in a creditable but distinctly neo¬ 
classical manner. El Rodrigo (1793) 3 styles itself a “romance epico”: 
it is in reality another dull historical chronicle, robbed by monotonous 
moralizing and a wooden style of the interest which might otherwise 
come to it from its theme. Eudcxia (1793), 4 a didactic novel, based also 
on armontel, is written in a slightly more attractive manner, has an 
occasionally semi-Romantic hero in Maximio 5 and displays a little more 
p ot-imerest than its predecessors; nevertheless, it conforms to the 

gCnei i a U PS ^ Ud0 ; ClaSSic ty P e * Worst of all > Perhaps, 6 is the pastoral 
novel El Mirtilo (1795), 7 which has no variety save that of the super¬ 
ficial device of mingling verse with its prose and takes us back to the 
vrnes °t the most academic authors in its genre, but not to their virtues. 

, ut the epistolary novel a number of examples were well known in 
leir day but none merited or has achieved the popularity of posterity, 
ntomo Valladares de Sotomayor’s highly moral and amorously 

Laiefedifion, Sa R d ° ^ ^ memorias ^ ue de ) 6 & ™smo. Madrid, 1786-8, 4 vols. 
Later edmons Barcelona, 1793, 4 vols.; Madrid, 1807-8, 4 vols • Paris 1824 

^6 as theTr^r '** [ n the Diario de Barcelona, March 22 and 24,’ 

R m0 ?’ but n cf -Palau, adloc ,.); Barcelona, 1840, 4 vols.; 

Cf Diaz Plaia nn , n R° S ’’ arce l° na -Paris, 1842, 5 vols.; Madrid, 1842, 2 vols. 

3 El Zd^R ^ , ■ .. , 2 Bl Anterior . Madrid, 1788, 2 vols. 

i84I od rig0 ' R omance ep lC o. Madrid, 1793. Re-published: Barcelona-Paris, 

Zaragoza^d/^ ^ Bellsari °' Madrid, 1793. Later editions: Hamburg, 1796; 

6 Reckoning his odes eoics an A /r r - / ». C ** 9J PP* 35 ”^- 

inS l [Madrid] ’ l80I > 38 *orscoZZrs * ***** /W “ ** 

' El Mirtilo , o Los Pastores trashumantes. Madrid, 1795. 
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sentimental La Leandra (1797) 1 belongs to pre-romanticism chiefly by 
virtue of its coincidences and almost dramatic surprises. Nearer, on the 
whole, to the coming century is Francisco de Tojar, whose Filosofapor 
amor (1799)with its sub-title “Cartas de dos amantes apasionados y 
virtuosos ”, has all the lachrymosity and sentimentalism of the most 
advanced Romantics, combined, however, with an unimpeachable 
rectitude which they might have been less ready to embrace. Further, 
no true Romantic could so calmly have smoothed away his young 
people’s difficulties; he might refrain from drowning his characters in 
their tears but he would certainly have drowned his heroine in some 
convenient river. In this story, on the other hand, of Durval, the op¬ 
pressed but upright suitor, of the faithful and adored Adelaida, her 
compassionate and helpful mother and a father whom unworthy 
motives lead into unrelenting opposition, the father is, by the end of the 
second volume, completely routed and all live happily ever after. It 
may be added that a preface to this idealistic narrative bears interesting 
testimony to a returning taste for what its author terms, in the broadest 
sense, “romance”; it is to satisfy this taste, he tells us, that he is writing.^ 

Since the renaissance of prose fiction began only a few years before 
the end of the eighteenth century, and since, unhappily, neither the 
quality of the output nor the taste of the readers for whom it was in¬ 
tended changed very much between 1780 and 1830, it will be more 
convenient to postpone to the next chapter reference to foreign authors, 
as unlike as Florian and Rousseau, whose vogue in Spain had begun 
before 1800 but became much more marked later. The highly moral 
and didactic fictions of Mme de Genlis, 4 5 however, were naturalized in 
Spain with the publication of Adela y Teodoro (1785), Las Veladas de 
la Quinta (1788) and Los Anales de la Virtud (1792), and, in a certain 
section of the community, had their devoted readers for well over half 
a century .5 In 1788, an “apasionado” of the “universel et mediocre” 6 

1 La Leandra. Novela original que comprende muclias. Madrid, 1797-1807, 

9 vols. 2 3 La Filosofa por amor , etc. Salamanca, I799> 2 v °l s - 

3 Op. cit.y 1, 3: “Esta tan generalmente esparcido el gusto de los romances, que 
este genero de obras se ha hecho una especie necesaria, y los autores han contrafdo 

hacia el publico la obligacibn de divertirle con esta clase de producciones y de 
renovarlas con frecuencia.” The context applies the term romance successively to 
ballad and to novel. 4 Cf. p. 133, below. 

5 Cf., for example, the eulogies of her in the review of Roca y Cornet and Balmes, 
La Religion, for 1837 (11, 347-57). 

G. Lanson: Histoire de la Literature fran^alse, 10th ed., Paris, 1908, p. 725. 
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Marmontel translated two of the “moral tales” which he had 
published in the Mercure twenty-three years earlier; 1 he was also 
dramatized in Spain during his lifetime. 2 Rousseau entered Spain 
directly, as well as through Montengon, during the eighteenth century: 
there were two translations of him, at least, before 1800 .3 And the 
masterpiece of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre could hardly have failed to 
reach the considerable and growing public that liked its sensibility 
picturesquely tinged with local colour: the earliest Spanish rendering 
of Paul et Virginie is in fact dated 1798. 4 

To what extent eighteenth-century Spanish drama can be said to have 
foreshadowed the new romanticism is a complicated question which 
can only be properly discussed in a volume devoted sole y to the litera¬ 
ture of this period. 5 A comprehensive view of the chief directions which 

drama was taking, however, will show that romanticism in the theatre 
began long before 1800. 

In none of the genres was precept so essential a part of neo-classicism 
a S in drama. The dramatic “rules” were sacrosanct; the ideals of Greece 
and Rome, alone of importance, were to be pursued unswervingly. In 
practice these ideals often entered Spain by way of France and a large 
proportion of the second-rate or third-rate neo-Classical plays that were 
current in Spain during the eighteenth century came direct from across 
the Pyrenean frontier. One author would announce his work as “a new 
tragedy in the French mode”, or even as an “imitation” or “adapta¬ 
tion from some French model, composed “with all the rigour of art”. 6 

n„Kl A J\ dl t S v b \ Uena mad \ e 3nd La Escuela de los P adres - In i8 ‘ 3 > Pedro Estala 
published in Valencia a volume of Cuentos morales de Mr Marmontel Cf. I, 131, 

/J J/nf O pa A St0ra t y dadana en el monte y discreto labrador (or Pastora de 

novdt de Mr A M ^ ^ 0 La Mar.uesita (“sacada de una de las 

dramatized sonJ f a , rmontel £ on el P r0 P 10 mu, °”), Madrid, 1796. Marmontel had 
'Ttr fh,S , OWn Moraux ,, but as comic operas. 

Jr W / UC K, L l SS i ,a S T VerS '° n of p yg mall °n (1783) and a translation of the 

? L ? nd ° n in I? ": There al so a “ versidn parafrastica” 

published nr A • 1' ° 3U ,S f tS ^ trans ' at ‘ on (or possibly an adaptation) of £mile , 

bibl otrlhv ^ m 'F 7 '- ° f nu hi , Ch 1 Can find no further details. Cf. J. R. Spell’s 

rJ S ' 934 , n, 134 - 52 ) and his Rousseau in 

the Spanish\ World before 1833 (Austin, Texas, 1938). 

Cf I Sarrailt F Traducci6 " castellana por J. M. Alea. Madrid, 1798. 

5 J ; barrai lh: Enquetes romanticjues, , Paris, 1933, pp . S _ I? . 

6 £ f ° r ™ the dieme of McClelland, Chapsv-viii. 

francesa crniJL 6 ^”. or ^ e y Corregel: El Paulino , tragedia nueva a la moda 
Madrid 1740 ° & n ^ or de arte > en inritacion del Cina de Pedro Comelio, 
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Of another it would be asserted on a title-page, or in a preface, that he 
had followed the rules observed by “the Greeks, the Romans and all 
nations of culture ’V But by the end of the sixties this type of play began 
to lose whatever influence it had gained and for something like half a 
century—until, in fact, the first plays to which the title of Romantic 
can be given began to appear—the history of the theatre in Spain varied 
very little. Testimonies from critics and journalists in 1760 differ hardly 
at all from similar testimonies in 1790, or, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, from those of twenty or thirty years later still. 

We note in the sixties, for example, a widespread dissatisfaction with 
the state of the theatre. The public, it was said, gave no such encourage¬ 
ment as the French public did to writers of real talent. 1 2 There were 
plenty of censorious critics but no well-written plays. Veamos una 
comedia buena”, demanded a newly-founded periodical in 1763, y 
cesen las malas criticas.. ..No necesita la Espana aridas reflexiones; 
hacenla falta exactos ejemplares. 3 Una comedia buena piden los teatros 
y la apreciara el publico. Criticas tenemos a punados. Dejemonos las 
reglas esteriles y saquemos a lucir nuestras operaciones. 4 

The challenge was already being taken up at the date of the earliest 
of these criticisms, and various types of play, which may be groupe 
under the epithet “non-literary ”, soon became popular. Some of the 
authors of these plays were sufficiently under the influence of neo- 


1 The description is from Nasarre’s “Censura” to Montiano’s Virginia (Madrid, 
1750): “Tragedia ajustada a las reglas que de la raz6n y uso de los gnegos y latinos 
y de todas las naciones cultas recogieron los escritores de la Poetica. ts obra util, 
y necesaria, y digna de que la lean y estudien los que creen que saben a oesia 

dramatica y abusan de ella.” . , , • 

2 Cf. Candido Maria Trigueros, in Teatro espanol burlesco , Madrid, 1802 (at. 

from reprint in Sbarbi: Refranero general espanol , Madrid, 1874-8, 10 vo s), v, 
145-7: “ El vulgo de la corte sera siempre un obstaculo invencible para la reforma de 
nuestro teatro... .[En Paris] un buen talento que hace un drama o dos que agraden 
al publico y a los sabios asegura su fortuna y su nombre. < Querra Vd. persua lrnos 
que no bullirian en Espana las buenas obras, si hubiese entre nosotros as mismas 

circunstancias. . . ? etc.” . . . rT . , 

3 Cf. an almost exactly similar criticism, dated 1786 {El Apologia Universal, 

No. 7). “Quieren [los criticos] sujetar a los demas,” is its mam contention, a los 
mismos preceptos que ellos tienen adoptados y no permitiran que a guno 1a e en 
otro tono que aquel a que estan heclias sus delicadas orejas. 1 his type o criticism 
is of quite frequent occurrence in the literature of the period. rf 

4 From the first number of Nipho’s Diario Extranjero (April 5 > ! 7 3 ) # • a 

similar testimony in the Correo de Madrid o de los Ciegos , January 9, i 79 °> an ater 
evidence quoted on 1, 211 ff., below. 
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classicism to respect its main tenets, though in spirit they may often 
seem to us Romantic rather than Classical. Other authors are nearer 
still to romanticism, neither aiming nor expecting to please the critics 
but simply ignoring them. 

Omitting the comedia de figuron , a somewhat decadent remnant of 
late seventeenth-century drama, which reached its height in the first 
halt of the eighteenth with the comedias of Zamora and Canizares, 
though it continued long past their time, 1 we find three types which 
may be described in varying degrees as “non-literary the comedia 
de magia , the lachrymose tragedia urbana and the comedia heroica. The 
three are not mutually exclusive and into the last of them elements of 
the other two frequently enter. 

The comedia de magia* the least literary of all these types, was in 
essence a play in which apparatus was used on the stage to produce 
effects ridiculously marvellous: tree-trunks walk; palaces fly; furniture 
assumes life; human beings vanish, take inanimate form or appear from 
nowhere. The characters are entirely divorced from reality; the plot 
is often a mere string of impossible happenings. Not infrequently the 
element of magia was introduced into plays of the mediaeval “mystery” 

^ t ^ le a ^ )uses to which this crossing of species led resulted in 
t le official suppression of the hybrid for a few years toward the end of 
the century. 


Lachrymose drama is a familiar phenomenon of both the English and 
t le renc i stage in the eighteenth century, and the Spanish variant of 
the type, of which the best known example is Jovellanos’ El Delincuente 
onra o (1774), was largely an importation. Founded on emotion, 
and making continual use of coincidence, antithesis and other essentially 
omantic evices, it clearly looks forward to the next century despite 
its outward adherence to neo-Classical standards. 

. j. .j co ^ ie ^ la heroica, which developed once more in Spain as an 
in ivi ua genre only about 1780, cannot be defined as rigidly as the 
types contemporary with it. It looks back to the Golden Age, is dis- 
mctive y panish in character, maintains a lofty tone, uses virile 

after^attack^ t ° ^ ^ ^ iegos > ^°* i8 3 (July 3, 1788), in which a writer, 
a i(T U m rk> hcL m & enera l’ S oes °n: “Si por casualidad llega a gustarme 

rioT una ha alh ** ^ L de es P™ la h e™osa descripciln de un 

nuestros incomna’ P"? tuia e un caballo, juego de palabras y otras bellezas, con que 
auitandoles dp n autor ^ s ^amaticos saben adomar este genero de piezas, 

2 Cf. 1 259-60 ^^"^^^’^^^^y^^^^naturalmentetienen.” 
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language, incorporates characteristics of all the other types, is usually 
non-Classical in structure and lays particular stress upon sensation and 
mystery. 

With each of these types, it should be added, there was mingled a 
considerable spice of what to-day is termed melodrama. This is a word 
which demands a moment’s notice. It was first used in Spain in its 
etymological sense of “a play with music”, as where the Memorial 
literario for January 1796 calls it “una pieza de un nuevo genero com- 
puesto de monologos y algo de canto” and adds: “Melodrama y opera 
hasta aqui habian pasado por sinonimos.” 1 It then developed a con¬ 
nection with the lachrymose play, and at the same time, without ceasing 
to imply the use of music, came to denote also an attention to theatrical 
effect. Finally, in the early nineteenth century, 2 the word began to 
assume something of the sense which it bears to-day. It is not treated 
here £S a separate and distinct genre , because, though plays were often 
announced and described as melodramas, the type quickly disintegrated 
and its various characteristics began to be found in plays of almost 
every category. 3 

We need not stay to examine the work of each of the authors who 
purveyed plays which, though of so little intrinsic merit, have a 
place of their own in the history of literature. All wrote voluminously, 
a fact which in itself is of some significance. Three stand out above the 
rest: Luciano Francisco Cornelia, die least estimable, the most senti¬ 
mental and the nearest to the neo-Classics; Gaspar Zavala y Zamora, at 
his most vehement a positive rebel, whose freshness of imagination, 
overlaying his indebtedness to the Golden Age, often produces upon 
the reader the illusion of reading one of the Romantics; and Antonio 
Valladares de Sotomayor, who had a great regard for the Middle Ages, 
yet is perhaps the most modern of the three, though recalling the ex¬ 
aggerations of the later Romantics rather than their virtues. 

Grouping together these related types of play, as their mutual 
invasions of each other’s territory entitle us to do, we find ourselves 
looking at two bodies of drama, clearly antagonistic and antithetical. 
Neo-Classical tragedies and comedies, often in the form of unskilfu 

1 Cit. McClelland, p. 184. Cf. 1, 212, below. 

1 Cf. 1, 215, below and McClelland, pp. 182-4. . , 

3 No further reference is made at this stage to opera, which reached greater heights 
of popularity in the early nineteenth century than in the eighteenth and is therefore 
more conveniently treated in a later chapter (1, 212-13, below) than lere. 
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translations, 1 continued to be given in the theatres; they were often 
commended by critics but entirely failed to interest the public. 2 Only 
very rarely did a play of this kind achieve any popularity and then its 
author was generally Leandro Moratfn .3 The non-literary play, on the 
other hand, was highly popular, and was decried by many (including 
Leandro Morati'n) as leading Spain into a state of decadence. 

Mi patria llora el ejemplar funesto: 
su teatro en errores sepultado, 
a la verdad y a la belleza opuesto, 
muestra lo que produce el estragado 
talento que sin luz se descamina 
de la docta leccidn abandonado. 4 

Among the best known of these complaints are those of Don Pedro 
and Don Antonio in the Comedia Nueva (1792): 

Don Pedro: Diganle ustedes que el teatro espanol.. .lo que necesita es 

una reforma fundamental en todas sus partes; y que mientras esta no se 

verihque, los buenos ingenios que tiene la nacidn, o no haran nada, o haran 

o que unicamente baste para manifestar que saben escribir con acierto, y que 
no quieren escribir .5 

E)°n Antonio: Y no hay que esperar nada mejor. Mientras el teatro siga 
en el abandono en que hoy esta, en vez de ser el espejo de la virtud y el templo 
e buen gusto, sera la escuela del error y el almacen de las extravagancias . 6 


° UtCry a & a ' nst r hese was just as strong on occasion as it became in Larra’s 
time (ct. 1 215-17, below), though less constant. Cf. Correo de Madrid o de los 
ie S os i v< j> • vi, No. 320 (December 29, 1789), where a contributor complains of 

' *1 tr ^ ns ators ^ o, s ‘ n res P e tar los fueros de nuestra lengua, se atreven a ultra- 
jar a, es gurando sus frases, sustituyendo a sus castizos y propios terminos otros 
a rancesa os, y resabiando todo el estilo de expresiones ultrapirenaicas, que nunca 
pue en tener lugar en nuestro hermoso Castellano, abundantfsimo por sf, para 
OC J™ con elegancia a las explicaciones mas en^rgicas de cualquier materia”. 

e attitude of the public to plays in general and pseudo-Classical plays in 
particu ar is t le subject of an interesting discussion in the preface to La Desgraciada 
Hermosura o Dona Inis de Castro , by “P.D.A.R.Y.”, Madrid, 1792. Cf. especially 


Cf. comments on El Viejo y la Nina , at the time of its first appearance, in La 
C omediay los dos candles, Madrid, 1790, p. i 4 , and in Correo de Madrid o de los 

ie gos, o. 374 (June 30, 1790). Further comments are cited by McClelland, 
p. 160, n. 2. J 

L. F. de Moratfn: Leccion poetica. Satira contra los vicios introducidos en la 
poesfa castellana. 

5 Comedia Nue ^ I, iv. 6 Op. cit., II, V. 
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But despite this authoritative censure, a far greater number kept the 
non-literary play alive and flourishing than condemned it. The people 
who thronged to the dieatres demanded action, and, with all its fau ts, 
action it certainly provided. So nothing could uproot it. “Por mas 
que se ha declamado contra esta clase de representaciones,” remarked the 
Memorial literario , with reference particularly to the comedia de magia , 

nada se ha adelantado, ni creemos que se adelante.. . .El vulgo y las mujeres, 
que este triste ejercicio canonizan, como dijo Lope de Vega, corren atro- 
pellados a verlas.. .y los poetas fomentan este desorden. 1 

The very abuse heaped upon the more pronounced type of non-literary 
play is significant. “Monstruosa y disparatada”, according to one 
account, it features dragons, devils, negroes, sultans, apparitions; its 
scenes flit from Tetuan to Fuencarral and thence to Angola and Con¬ 
stantinople; its soliloquies are as unnatural as its coincidences and as 
unreal as its ridiculously crude stage scenery. 2 Another critic describes 
it as an 

historia puesta en accion sin verosimilitud,sin sal, llena de amores romanescos, 
de galanteos escandalosos, y expresiones truhanescas. 3 

A third declares that the very names of plays of this type excited 
derision, with their 

sitios de plazas, batallas campales, luchas con fieras, truhanes, traidores, 
soldados fanfarrones, generales y reyes sin caracter ni decoro, acciones 
increibles, costumbres nunca vistas, tramoyas, maquinas y otros abortus de 
una fantasia exaltada o delirios de un celebro (sic) desconcertado. 4 

Nor was this anything new. As early as 1763, Lopez de Sedano had 
described such plays as 

monstruosidades que tienen tomada la posesion de [los] teatros [de Espana], 
en donde se abomina, y del todo se ignora, lo que es arte, regularidad y buen 

1 Memorial literario , February, 1794, P art ,r > P* 3 ° 9 - 

2 These details are taken from La Comedia y los dos candiles , pp. 7 “• 

3 From Correa de Madrid ode los Ciegos, No. 108,November 3,1787- Thisquotation 
contains an early use of the word romanesco, which, with its somewhat later synonym 
romancesco , was the predecessor of romantico. The earliest use of the wor romanesco 
known to me is Nipho’s, in La Nacion espano/a defendida de los insultos e en 
sador” ysus secuaces (1764), where he says that the gravity ot Spanish habits pro¬ 
duced in Spanish drama “una grandeza romanesca o de novela ’ . On this subject, 
see the articles referred to on 1, 2, n. 3, above. 

4 Preface to Teatro nuevo espanol, Madrid. 1800-1, I, vii-viii. 
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gusto, y s6lo reina la confusi6n, la indecencia, el pedantismo y la ultima 
barbarie, sostenidos de una antigua, vergonzosa y mal tolerada costumbre. 1 

Between these art-less productions, with their ridiculous exaggera¬ 
tions, and the lifeless neo-Classical plays characterized by “all the rigour 
of art” it may seem to-day that there was little to choose in point of 
badness. The eighteenth-century public, however, had little else set 
before it, as some jocular verses by a writer who adopted the pen-name 
of Lucas Aleman make very clear: 

I 

< Ven ustedes por su vida 
esa “comedia” arreglada, 
al arte tan ajustada, 
a sus reglas tan cenida, 
de los sabios aplaudida, 
y cuyas partes iguala 
la unidad de que hace gala? 

Pues con finura tan cierta, 
como a mi no me divierta, 

“es la comedia mas mala”. 


II 

<fVen la otra que al contrario 
es un plan de necedades, 
que no conoce unidades, 
que su tema siempre es vario, 
que todo es estrafalario 
cuanto propone en la escena, 
y que estd de absurdos llena? 
Pues con tanto trampantojo, 
como a mi me llene el ojo, 

“es la comedia mds buena”} 


There was, however, yet another type of play, to which Lucas 
eman might well have allotted a separate stanza, and which continued 
rom a little after the middle of the eighteenth century right into the 
Komantic era. This was the refundicion , or drama adapted from another 
o e Golden Age. In its origins this form was a compromise invented 
to reconcile the principles of neo-Classic authors and critics with the 


re 


2 n refaCG 10 Madrid, 1763, p. xii. 

iario de las Musas, January 18, 1791, No. 49, p. 203. The verses provoked a 
ply in La Espigadera. Cf. McClelland, p. 149, n . 3. 
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taste of the public. Since it played an important part in the Romantic 
revival it will be mentioned frequently hereafter and is introduced here 
chiefly to give some degree of completeness to this picture of eighteenth- 
century drama. Intrinsically, to modem readers, these refundiciones are 
worse than failures, for they suppress or mutilate precisely what seems 
to-day to have constituted the beauty of their originals. 1 But they 
served two important purposes in the evolution of Romantic drama. 
In the first place, they sent the public back to an epoch of dramatic 
greatness, during a period in which some at least of its foremost names 
were in danger of being forgotten. In the second, they acted to some 
extent as an antidote to the non-literary plays and provided the playgoer 
with drama which was acceptable to him yet not without merit. 

When one takes a long retrospective view over Spanish drama of the 
century and a half preceding the Romantic movement, the emergence 
of Revolt and Revival becomes as clear in drama as in lyric poetry. The 
Revival is represented chiefly by the refundiciones which, as the period 
advances, reflect less of the ideals of neo-classicism and more of the 
spirit of the plays upon which they are based. The Revolt is embodied 
in the non-literary plays, not only in the sense that, as a matter of 
historical fact, they owed their popularity, if not their existence, to the 
reaction of the public against neo-classicism in drama, but also by 
virtue of intrinsic qualities which were to be extolled and emulated by 
the revolutionaries of the nineteenth century. Such are the mingling 
of the serious (occasionally almost of the sublime) with the comic and 
the grotesque; respect for the groundling s love of interest and action, 
sensitiveness to dramatic effect and insistence on its dramatic value. 
These are the very traits which are so frequently said to have entered, 
or re-entered, Spanish drama by way of France, when they were in 
reality present all the time in Spain. The more we study the drama of 
this period, the more vividly have we the sensation of being half-way 
between the seventeenth century and the nineteenth, instead of being 
merely in the eighteenth—which, in literature, is a very different t ing. 

1 Cf. Larra’s views on refundiciones in his review of Duran’s Discurso sabre el 
influjo cue ha tenido la critica moderna , etc. ( Articulos. , ed. Lomba y Pedraja, Madrid, 
1922-7, 11, 78-9): “estas ridfculas enmiendas” is his name for them. 
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III. THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL BEFORE 1800 
(i) The Revival of mediaeval literature 

During this same period, and in each of the genres at which we have 
glanced, a way was being prepared for the Romantic movement along 
another avenue. The revivalists, without as yet setting out boldly and 
determinedly to restore to creative literature the old Romantic themes 
to which, in 1737, Luzan, the chief preceptist of the century, had given 
his very cautious approval, 1 were striving to bring back to their country 
an interest in the days when those themes were chiefly current. In doing 
this they worked along lines parallel at once with those of preceptists 
like Luzan, who eulogized the romance , 2 and poets like Melendez 
Valdes, who made use of it. 3 

The chief of these eighteenth-century revivalists, Tomas Antonio 
Sanchez, is a man who has received less notice than is his due: a pioneer 
of modern scholarship and culture and as true a precursor of the Romantic 
movement as any poet from Salamanca. He was librarian to the King— 
and an excellent librarian he must have been if his care for books was 
equal to his love of them. Though the preparation of his new edition 
of Nicolas Antonio’s Bibliotheca Hispana Nova (1783-8) could have 
been no light task, and though that work has done much to enhance 
his reputation, we think of him to-day chiefly as the author of the four- 
volume Coleccion de poesias castellanas anteriores al Siglo XV (1779—90) 
which stands alone in its class during the eighteenth century. Com- 

Poetica (Zaragoza, 1737), Bk. Ill, Chap, iv, p. 304: “ Algunos hechos y algunos 
nombres son tan celebres y famosos que hasta la gente vulgar ha entreofdo algo 
de ellos. De esta especie son (por ejemplo) en Espana los nombres y hechos del 
Rey Don Rodrigo, del Cid, del gran Capitan, de Heman Cortes y de otros seme- 
jantes. . ..Y sin duda alguna tales sucesos seran mejores para la tragedia, que otros 
igualmente histbricos, pero menos sabidos.” This passage is reproduced in the 1789 
edition (11, no) without alteration. 

Cf. ed. 1789, i> 368-9, where the author eulogizes the assonanced verse of the 
later romances , versificacibn excelente para varias composiciones, que como ya dije 
es propia y peculiar de nuestra lengua”. “Los extranjeros,” he adds, “no perciben 
la cadencia de los asonantes y algunos. . .dicen que es disonante y desapacible. 

Dejemoslos en su error, pues por mas que hagamos no podremos anadirles intensibn 
y delicadeza en el brgano del ofdo.” 

^ Cf. the comments of the Duque de Rivas, in the preface to his Romances 
Historicos ( Obras , ed. cit. y iv, xiii), where he takes rather a gloomy view of these 
attempts at revival. 
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prising the works of the celebrated Marques de Santillana, the Poema 
del Cid , the poems of Gonzalo de Berceo, the Libro de Alexandre and 
the poems of the Arcipreste de Hita, 1 it is even more noteworthy for 
the manner of the presentation than for the matter. Prefaces, texts and 
glossaries display a regard for order and precision which, with the 
commendable modesty of the preface, convey above everything else 
the impression of a critical mind and of a sensitive and scholarly 
temperament. 2 

But this erudite editor was also an enthusiast. “Now”, he cries 
triumphantly, “it will be seen that our rhymed poetry did not begin 
with Juan de Mena, Boscan and Garcilaso, as some have affirmed for 
want of instruction.” 3 He allows us to look into the laborious years 
during which his volumes were in the making. We see him “wearying 
his friends by begging them for codices, copying some of these by hand 
and paying for others to be copied by amanuenses—then scrupulously 
comparing the copies with the originals”. 4 Nor were his aims merely 
antiquarian. Full of respect for the antiquity of Spanish poetry, and 
desirous of some day writing its venerable history, 3 he approached his 
immediate task in the spirit of the true revivalist. 

He tenido siempre un gran deseo de publicar una coleccion de nuestras 
primeras poesias para que el tiempo, los incendios, la polilla y otros enemigos 
que tienen los codices no acabaran con ellos v se perdiera del todo su memoria. 
Siempre he creido que un gran caudal de nuestra lengua, de nuestra historia, 
de nuestras costumbres y literatura antigua, vacia como mudo entre las 
tinieblas del mas profundo olvido y abandono. 6 

It is no wonder that he found a Maecenas to subsidize him—Don 
Antonio de Sancha, whose name should be gratefully remembered 
together with his own. 

Sanchez, though the most notable, was not the first eighteenth- 
century precursor of the Romantic revival. Fray Martin Sarmiento’s 
Reflexiones liter arias para una biblioteca real y para otras bibliotecas 
publicas , written in his prime (1743), is °f suggestions which were 


1 In his preface he enumerates other works which he is hoping to publish and 
which include Fernan Gotv^ale\. ( Op . cit., I, fob 5 v.) 

He was, according to Menendez y Pelayo (“Dos opusculos ineditos, etc.”, 
in R.H. , 1908, xvm, 325), “el primero que con espiritu critico trato de las antigue- 
dades poeticas de nuestra lengua”. 

3 Coleccion , etc., ed. cit ., I, fol. 6 r. 4 Op. cit., 1, fol. 5 r. 


Op. 


cit.. I 


fol. 


i r. 


Op. cit., 1, fols. 4 v, 5 r. 
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destined in the fullness of time to be carried out. He “blushes with 
shame that in Spain we are no more than mere translators’*, 1 remarks on 
the need for a glossary of mediaeval Latin and another of Old Spanish, 2 
and makes a list of twelve collections which he would like to see pub¬ 
lished, 3 and nearly all of which are intimately or indirectly related to the 
Revival. Of these twelve the ninth is a 

coleccion de todos los poetas Castellanos antiguos hasta Felipe II, aumentando 
mucho los antiguos Cancioneros, ya para la pureza de la lengua, ya porque 
en ellos hay pensamientos delicados, que despues se nos vendieron por 
nuevos. 4 

A later book of Sarmiento’s, Memorias para la historia de la poesia y 
poetas espanoles (1775), published four years after his death and repre¬ 
senting a lifetime’s researches, is also a work in advance of its age, 
though distinguished, as Sanchez points out ,5 more by erudition than 
by judgment. It discusses the origins of Spanish poetry; displays an 
intelligent, if somewhat ingenuous interest in the history of its various 
metres; reproduces a large part of Santillana’s letter to the Constable 
of Portugal as foundation for a discourse on poetics; and discusses the 
very authors whom Sanchez shortly afterwards made accessible once 
more to the public. Furthermore, throughout his work he is looking 
forward. As their title suggests, his Memorias are intended for others 
to build upon: “acaso puedan servir al que quisiere componer una 
historia de la poesia”. 6 

Towards the end of the century, other curious spirits were investi¬ 
gating the history of mediaeval poetry. Rafael Floranes, 7 a great lover 
of learning for learning’s sake, devoted many years of a somewhat 
disillusioned life to problems of biography, academic history and 
mediaeval literature. As befitted one who so earnestly advocated the 
study of palaeography, 8 he laboured with unusual care and attained a 
high standard of accuracy; he would have been known in his own day 

1 Reflexiones liter arias, etc., ed. cit ., p. 246. 2 Op. cit ., p. 244. 

c °?' cit., pp. 227-8. 4 Op. cit., p. 228. 

S Sanchez, Coleccion, etc., ed. cit., I, fols. 1 v, 2 r. 

Memorias, etc., ed. cit., p. 6. 

7 Cf. M.P.: Dos opusculos in£ditos de Don Rafael Floranes, etc.”, in R.H., 
1908, xviii, 295-431, especially pp. 307-8 nn., and pp. 308-23. The monograph 

which M.P. had intended (p. 298) to devote to Floranes was unfortunately never 
written. 

Cf. Disertacion.. .por D. Rafael Floranes.. .en que recomienda el estudio de la 
paleografla cspanola, etc., quoted by M.P., art. cit., p. 322 n. 
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as the author of a vast body of work had he been as much interested in 
its publication as in its production. In happier times his mediaeval 
studies would have won him renown and inspired others to follow him: 
as it is, only posterity has paid him a belated tribute. Menendez y 
Pelayo, in showing how far Floranes’ literary criticism was in advance 
of that of his time, compares his pioneer labours with their fruition in 
the researches of Sr Menendez Pidal nearly a century and a half later. 1 
Floranes, too, conceived the idea of a Silva de romances viejos , such as 
was published by the German, Jakob Grimm, in 1815. 2 

Francisco Cerda y Rico (1739-1800), whose interests were also 
largely historical, was a man of vast erudition and exemplary energy. 
In the dozen years (1776-88) which embraced most of his literary 
activity, he published Catalan and Castilian chronicles, a copiously 
annotated edition of Jorge Manrique’s Coplas , 3 Gil Polo’s continuation 
of Montemayor’s Diana , the poems of Luis de Leon and others, works 
by Gines de Sepulveda, Garda de Cisneros, Cascales, Rebolledo, 
Villaviciosa and Gonzalez de Salas and the well-known twenty-one- 
volume edition of the Obras sueltas of Lope de Vega, which is still in 
current use. Most of these works bore the imprint of the indefatigable 
Sancha. From the enumeration just made it will be inferred that Cerda 
y Rico’s literary ideas were by no means dangerously progressive: 
primarily a bibliophile, he maintained a steadily conservative position 
which may best be illustrated by the omissions in the brief resume of 
Spanish literature to be found as an appendix to one of his publications. 4 
But he was deeply interested in Spain’s past and did much to recall it 

1 M.P., art. cit ., pp. 339-40: “Nadie antes que Floranes habfa dicho que la 
Crdnica General , mandada escribir por Don Alfonso el Sabio, se acab6 realmente en 
tiempo de Don Sancho el Bravo. Nadie habfa deslindado con tanta claridad como £1 
los dos capitales monumentos de la vieja historiograffa castellana: la primitiva 
Crdnica General y la refundicidn de 1340. Nadie habfa probado antes que 6\ que la 

Crdnica particular del Cid habfa sido desglosada de esta General segunda, o, para 
hablar con mds propiedad, de una de sus derivaciones. . ..Acert6 tambien Floranes 
cuando reconocid vestigios porticos en la Crdnica del Cid ; cuando prob6 con el 
testimonio de la General la existencia de los cantares de Bernardo; cuando defendi6 
contra Sanchez que los juglares no habfan sido meros cantores, recitadores y tane- 
dores de instrumentos, sino verdaderos poetas populares, autores de los mismos 
poemas que recitaban, etc.” 2 Cf. I, 92, below. 

3 “Las cuales,” he remarks, “son de lo que se escribi6 en aquel siglo con mas 
elegancia, ingenio y pureza de lenguaje.” (Cf. A. Gonzalez Palencia: Don Francisco 
Cerdd y RicOy Madrid, 1928, p. 104.) 

4 Cf. Gonzalez Palencia, op. cit. y pp. 71-2. 
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to the attention of his contemporaries. At one time he had intended to 
collaborate with Lopez de Sedano in his Parnaso Espanol , x and, though 
he gave up this idea, finding the collaboration unsatisfactory, he at¬ 
tempted a defence of the Parnaso and on another occasion stood up to 
an Encyclopaedist attack on Spanish culture. 2 The principal chronicles 
which he published, though mainly the work of seventeenth-century 
writers, cover a considerable range of mediaeval history. They include 
Francisco de Moncada’s Expedition de los catalanes y aragoneses contra 
turcos y griegos (1623), the memoirs of Alfonso VIII and Alfonso X 
written by the Marques de Mondejar (1628-1708) and a Cronica de 
Alfonso XI formerly attributed to the mediaeval writer Nunez de Villazan. 

A considerable number of the medievalists of this period published 
collections of early Spanish poetry. One of the first, most ambitious and 
best known of these was Juan Jose Lopez de Sedano’s Parnaso Espanol 
(1768), 3 significantly dedicated to Melendez Valdes. “La renovacion 
o el desentierro de la antigua poesfa castellana,” wrote a distinguished 
critic, over sixty years later, “se debe en gran parte a las diligencias del 
buen Sedano, editor del Parnaso Espanol.” 4 It is true that the extracts 
chosen by this anthologist by no means always commend his taste 5 
and that he begins only at the sixteenth century. But his preface, which 
glances with interest at the Middle Ages, is eloquent of the spirit of 
revival. “Vast and deep-hidden”, he cries, “is the wealth which lies 
awaiting our discoverers.” 6 The Cancioneros and Romanceros are “ most 
precious treasures, to which we owe our knowledge of the numerous 
poets of the early ages, and the preservation of their works”. 7 Spain’s 

* Cf. i, 57, below. 2 Cf. 1, 58, below. 

3 Parnaso Espanol. Colecci6n de poesias escogidas. Madrid, 1768-78, 9 vols. 

4 Bohl von Faber, in a letter to Duran, dated November 20, 1829 (P. Sainz y 
Rodriguez: Documentos para la historia de la critica literaria en Espana”, in 
B.B.M.P., 1921, hi, 95). It should be added that Bohl goes on to say: “Es claro 
que procedio con poco tino y ninguna critica, amontonando sin distincidn lo bueno, 
lo mediano y lo malo.” 

3 Quintana ( Pocsias selectas castellanas, Madrid, 1807, 1, vi—vii) goes so far as 
to say of it: Ademas de ser demasiado voluminosa, tiene el inconveniente de estar 
hecha sin orden ni discernimiento alguno.” 

... Pero no es menos profundoyrico eltesoro queyace confundidoe ignorado, 
tanto en los mismos poetas conocidos, como en otros muchos, que no han llegado 
a not 4 *, c * a aun ^ os mas a fi c i° na dos a esta casta de erudition.” ( Op . c/f., 1, i, Prdlogo.) 

' Los Cancioneros antiguos son, a la verdad, unos tesoros preciosisimos, a los 
cuales debemos la noticia y la conservation de las obras de muchos poetas de los 
primeros siglos.. ..A estos se agregan los Romanceros, colecciones tambien muy 
apreciables en su especie.” ( Op . cit., 1, ii, Prologo.) 
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slender acquaintance with them he attributes to “the ignorance of many 
illustrious Spanish writers and their indiscreet inclination towards 
foreigners”. 1 

Giovanni Battista Conti’s four-volume collection of Spanish poetry 
(1782-90), 2 though well known in Spain, must properly be credited to 
Italy; it contained biographical and literary annotations, and translations 
of the poems in Italian, as well as the Spanish text. Like Lopez de 
Sedano’s anthology, it went only as far back as Boscan and Garcilaso, 
but its introduction contains a sketch of earlier poetry, 3 together with 
selections from Berceo, Juan de Mena and the Marques de Santillana. 

In 1796, as part of the “Ramon Fernandez” series already referred 
to, 4 appeared a collection of poems from the Cancioneros and Roman- 
ceros which had been spoken of in such glowing terms by Lopez de 
Sedano .5 This begins with the Marques de Santillana and includes 
selections from numerous fifteenth-century poets, such as Juan de Mena, 
Luis de Vivero and Hernan Mejia. Both the choice of the extracts and 
the preface which accompanies them appear to be the work of Quintana, 
who is less progressive in precept than in practice. His researches among 
the Cancioneros have frankly disappointed him: he has been surprised 
to find “how few of the poems could be called genuinely poetical” 6 
and he has only included any because he had set out to do so. To the 
romances , which fill seven-eighths of the two volumes of the collection, 
he is more kindly disposed. They have many beauties and in no way 
deserve the neglect into which they have fallen. 7 At the same time, their 
defects are deplorable: the chief characteristics of all early Spanish 
verse are “simplicity and poverty”: 8 its authors had ample genius but 
no taste .9 Nor is this surprising; for “taste is invariably born of en- 

1 “La ignorancia de muchos ilustres escritores espanoles y la indiscreta inclina- 
ci6n a los extranjeros.” ( Op. cit.y I, i-ii, Prdlogo.) 

2 Coleccion de poestas castellanas traducidas en verso toscano. (Scelta di Poesie 
Castigliane tradotte in verso toscano.) Madrid, 1782-90, 4 vols. 

3 Op. cit. y pp. xci-cxli: “Notizie intorno alia Poesia Castigliana dal secolo xii 

fino a’ principi del xvi.” 4 Cf. 1, 26 n., above, and 1, 63, below. 

5 The title-page of Vol. xvi reads: “ Poesfas escogidas de nuestros cancioneros y 
romanceros antiguos. Continuacidn de la coleccidn de D. Ramon Fernandez. 
Tomo xvi. Contiene El Cancionero, Los Romances Moriscos y Los Pastoriles. 
Madrid, 1796.” Vol. xvn contains “Los Romances Heroicos, Los Jocosos y Las 
Letrillas”. 6 Op. cit.y xvi, vi. 

7 Op. cit.y xvi, i: “Los Romanceros encierran una muchedumbre de preciosidades, 
que no debfan quedar olvidadas en las rarfsimas colecciones que casi nadie lefa ya. 

8 Op. cit.y xvi, v. 9 Op. cit.y xvi, xvi. 
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lightenment and could hardly be at all widespread at a time when there 
was so little culture”. 1 Perhaps the anthologist's attitude to his material 
is most aptly summed up in a single condescending phrase when he 
appeals to his readers to show such interest as they can in “this class 
of trifle”. 2 

In drama, the mediaeval history of Spain, which was to furnish the 
nineteenth-century Romantics with so many subjects for their plays, 
had been by no means neglected during this period. Some of the worst 
pseudo-Classical plays of the eighteenth century, indeed, were Spanish 
in theme—and in little else save the language in which they were written. 
Any leading dramatist of the time might go for one of his plays to Greek 
mythology or Roman history and for the next to Spanish legend. 
Montiano drew upon Visigothic Spain for the theme of his Ataulfo 
( x 753 ) > Jovellanos celebrated the birth of the Spanish nation in Munu{a, 
which he afterwards called Pelayo (1769); the elder Moratfn found two 
themes at home in Hormesinda (1770), a play which he wrote to show 
that “the Spanish nation is not so barbarous as is imagined”, 3 and 
Gu^mdn el Bueno (1777); Cadalso used a Spanish dress for clothing 
the most artificial of plots when he wrote Sancho Garcia (1771); and 
Garcia de la Huerta took the familiar theme of the Jewess of Toledo for 
his Raquel (1778). Less known plays on mediaeval Spanish themes are 
extant in abundance. Their subjects followed, in the main, several well- 
marked lines: the beginnings of the Spanish nation, the exploits of the 
Cid, of Feman Gonzalez and of James I of Aragon, the union of the 
various Spanish kingdoms, the reconquest of Granada. Had it not been 
for the severity of the censorship, which forbade the performance of 
works “describing conspiracies or treason to sovereigns, due respect 
and loyalty to whom must be inculcated”, 4 there is no doubt that the 
number of these plays would have increased greatly. In face of such 
evidence, it is impossible to defend the common fallacy that the return 
to mediaeval themes was an exclusively Romantic achievement. 

Two facts, however, clearly indicate the affiliation of this medi- 
aevalizing tendency to the Romantic revival, even thus early. First, as 
the eighteenth century drew to a close, the number of these mediaeval 
plays seems to have increased considerably. 5 Secondly, fewer and fewer 

Op. c/'r., xvi, xvi. 2 “Esta clase de bagatelas” {op. cit ., xvi, i). 

3 Note to Hormesinda. 

4 Cf. R. Menendez Pidal: ElRey Rodrigo en la literatura , Madrid, 1925, pp. 154—5* 

5 See Appendix III: “Late eighteenth-century plays on mediaeval themes” 
(11, 382-4, below). 
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of them approximated to the neo-Classical type; treatment as well as 
theme began to recall the far-off past and the characteristics of later 
Romantic drama to make their appearance. Gaspar Zavala y Zamora 1 
might serve as an example of this; but a contemporary even more in¬ 
clined to mediaevalism was Valladares de Sotomayor, whose plays on 
Moorish subjects are very different in tone from the earliest of those just 
enumerated. 2 He deals in all the wares of non-literary drama, such as 
coincidence, sentimentality, picturesqueness and spectacle, which it is a 
convention nowadays to term the “stock-in-trade of the Romantics”. 
To take a single illustration, his El Catolico Recaredo (1785), set in 
royal Toledo, is highly patriotic in tone and still more markedly 
religious; it breaks one of the Unities; allegorical characters mingle with 
others from real life; its characters are numerous, its long stage directions 
pay great attention to decor ; and it makes a very considerable use of 
local colour. Here we have in germ both Revival and Revolt. 

Closely connected with the mediaevalism of this type of drama was 
its cosmopolitanism. As will later be seen, this is not so marked a trait 
of Spanish romanticism as of French, and, as the Romantic movement 
emerges, it becomes less prominent. At this stage in the evolution of the 
movement, however, it is very noticeable. The clientele of Cornelia, 
Zavala and Valladares was evidently not content unless it could survey 
mankind from China to Peru and that frequently: within those ample 
limits it had a distinct predilection for the Orient, Russia and England. 
So, between 1760 and 1800, we find plays—both original and translated 
—with such titles as Los Espaholes en Chile? Las Ama{onas de Escitia , 4 
El Austria en Jerusalen? No hay contra el hado defensa y Destruccion de 
Tebas? La Gran Princesa de Armenia y Cristiandad de Tart aria? 
Carlos XII , Rey de Suecia , 8 La Justina , o Los Ingleses en America? 
Acmet el Magndnimo , 10 El Bruto de Babilonia ," El Riquimero , Rey de 

1 Cf. 1, 35, above. 

1 Notably Saber del mayor peligro triunfar sola una mujer. La Elvira (Barcelona, 
n.d.: performed in 1785: Coe, p. 141). Magdalena cautiva (Barcelona, 1784)- 

3 Francisco Gonzalez de Bustos: Valencia, 1761. 

4 Antonio de Solis: Valencia, 1764. 

5 Francisco Bances Candamo: Valencia, 1762. 

Marcelo de Ayala y Guzman: Valencia, 1764. Note the suggestion of La 
Fuerza del Sino” in the main title (cf. 1, 263-4, below). 

J Jos£ Vazquez: Murcia, 1770. 

Gaspar Zavala y Zamora: Madrid, 1787. 

9 Gaspar Zavala y Zamora: Madrid, 1790. 

0 Anon.: Madrid, 1792. 

1 Tres Ingenios: Madrid, 1792. 
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Gociaf Pedro el Grande , C^ar de Moscovia , 2 El Adriano en Siria} El 
Heroe de la China* Catalina Segunda de Cronstadt^ Anonymous and 
undated plays of approximately this period carry the range farther still . 6 

By contrast with drama, prose fiction cares for none of these things. 
It seems strange that the re-germinating novel, though mildly interested 
in the supposed doings of French or English society, failed to develop 
any of the drama’s predilection either for world-travel or for the Middle 
Ages, such an exception as Montengon’s treatment of the Roderick- 
legend, already glanced at, only serving to emphasize the rule. Lyric 
poetry, on the other hand, played a considerable part in the mediaeval 
Revival, what has been said of Quintana being applicable also to many of 
his contemporaries. Patriotism pointed poets to the heroes of Spanish 
history, and hence, in large measure, to the Middle Ages. “ Arroja a un 
lado , wrote Jovellanos to a poet of the Salamancan School, 

Arroja a un lado 
el caramillo pastoril, y aplica 
a tus dorados labios la sonante 
trompa para entonar ilustres hechos. 

Sean tu objeto los heroes esparioles, 
las guerras, las victorias y el sangriento 
furor de Marte... 

los triunfos de Pelayo y su renombre, 
las hazanas, las lides, las victorias 
que al imperio de Carlos, casi inmenso, 
y al Evangelio santo un nuevo mundo 
mas pingiie y opulento sujetaron . 7 


(ii) The Revival of Golden Age literature 

The revival of Golden Age literature, too, in every one of its branches, 
ad its roots deep in the eighteenth century. So often has it been repre¬ 
sented as the work of the Romantics 8 —even as that of foreign Roman- 

’ Ananonymous translation (Madrid, 1796) of an English play, Ricimer , King 

° 3 °r QTl 7 1 n 1 ^ uc i ano Francisco Cornelia: Madrid, 179 ^* 

Caspar Zavala y Zamora: Madrid, 1798. 

! anonymous adaptation from Metastasio: Madrid, 1799. 

I Luciano Francisco Cornelia: Madrid, 1799. 

Such are Area, Reyde Armenia (Salamanca), Berenice en Tesalonica (Barcelona), 
P Fare “ d ° er ! R T a (Barcelona), Sesostris, Rey de Egipto, La Talestris, Reina de 
(Barcelona), and Kouh-Kan , Rey de Persia (Barcelona: from the Italian). 

' Jovino a sus amigos de Salamanca.” 

A characteristic example of this is the following ridiculous statement of Blanco 
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tics—that it is essential to make this clear beyond all doubt. There was 
never any complete break with Golden Age tradition. Zamora, who 
died as early as 1728, was an ineffective enough dramatist, but, like 
his contemporary Canizares, he drew freely upon Lope, Tirso and 
Calderon and as a matter of course paid diem tributes of admiration. 1 
A little later, Anorbe y Corregel, when attacked, not without reason, 
by Luzan, Montiano and the editors of the Diario de los Literatos de 
Espaha , defended himself by passionately decrying authority and pre¬ 
cept. 2 Feijoo realized clearly that the debt which European comedy 
owed to Spain was due first and foremost to Lope de Vega. 3 Luzan, 
in 1737, though in many respects highly critical of Golden Age drama, 
went out of his way to express admiration for the range and diversity 
of Lope de Vega’s writings and for Calderon’s diction and skill in the 
interweaving of plots. Indeed, he went farther than this, as a com¬ 
paratively well-known passage testifies: 

Anado que en particular alabare siempre en Lope de Vega la natural 
facilidad de su estilo, y la suma destreza con que en muchas de sus comedias 
se ven pintadas las costumbres y el character de algunas personas: en Calderon 
admiro la nobleza de su locucion, que sin ser jamas obscura, ni afectada, es 
siempre elegante; y especialmente me parece digna de muchos encomios la 
manera y traza ingeniosa con que este autor, teniendo dulcemente suspenso a 
suauditorio,hasabido enredar los lances de sus comedias, y particularmente de 
las que llamamos de capa y espada, entre las cuales hay algunas, donde hallaran 
los criticos muy poco o nada que reprender y mucho que admirar y elogiar. 4 

Garcia (B.G., 1, 197-8), which would have been inexact even if he had been writing 
of Rivas in the Moro Exposito or Don Alvaro : “ [Zorrilla] con manos vigorosas 
arrancd para siempre del arte la planta exotica del pseudoclasicismo esteril y orgulloso, 
y renovd los dias de nuestros grandes siglos, el xvi y el xvn, prestando nueva vida 
al mundo ideal y ya casi olvidado de Calderon y Lope de Vega.” 

1 “He acertado”, he writes, for example, in 1722, in the preface to his Comedias , 
“a imitar los preceptos del mayor maestro de este arte dificil y desgraciada, nuestro 
celebre espanol Don Pedro Calderdn de la Barca.” 

2 Cf. McClelland, pp. 12-15. 

3 Teatro critico universal ’, Madrid, 1726-39, 1741 (B.A.E., lvi, 220): No seria 
justo omitir aqui, que la poesia c6mica moderna casi enteramente se debe a Espaha, 
pues aunque antes se vio levantar el teatro en Italia, lo que se representaba en el 
mas era un agregado de conceptos amorosos que verdadera comedia, hasta que el 
famoso Lope de Vega le di6 designio, planta y forma.” 

4 Poetica (Madrid, 1737), Bk. Ill, Chap, xv, p. 411. It is right to say that this 
passage is sandwiched between pages in which Luzan attacks Lope de Vega (cf. 
ed. cit. y pp. 366—401, 417 ff.) and that it is omitted from die 1789 edition of the 
Poitica. 
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Further, though passing over Ruiz de Alarcon and Tirso de Molina, 
Luzan speaks highly of Moreto, 1 and gives his implied approval to 
Calderon’s autos sacramentales} That he places Soil's on the level of 
Calderon 3 and goes on to eulogize Zamora, Candamo and Canizares 
throws a light not altogether flattering upon his praises of their 
predecessors but does not alter the fact that he did thus praise 
them. 

Luzan was not alone in his admiration for Golden Age drama. The 
Diario de los Literatos de Espaha , for example, would have liked him 
to have qualified some of his commendations less than he did. 4 His 
strictures on Lope and Gongora it considers excessive and the examples 
which he takes from their works not fully representative. 3 He has not 
properly understood the Arte nuevo de hacer comedias , which “vindi¬ 
cates Lope de Vega’s name in this matter”. 6 Though, like Luzan’s 
Poetica , the Diario was neo-Classical in its general outlook, it is lenient 
in its interpretation of the Rules 7 and defends tragi-comedy (“ el drama 
que une lo serio con lo jocoso”) by using the argument, so popular 
later with the Romantics, that such dramas are frequent enough on 
the stage of human life”. 8 In reverting to its attitude to the Golden 
Age, we must not fail to mention a remarkable notice of La Crueldad 
por el Honor? which showers eulogies on Ruiz de Alarcon, one of those 

who “gave laws to Spanish drama” and is among “the first masters of 
this art”. 10 

The passage cited in the text above continues (p. 411): “Solfs no es inferior a 
Calder6n en la natural elegancia y nobleza de su estilo: ha escrito algunas comedias, 
dignos partos de tan elevado y culto ingenio. . .: merecen tambien aplauso algunas 
de Moreto, y especialmente El DesdAn con el desdin : porque la buena crftica (como 
ensena Horacio) no ha de llevarlo todo con tanto rigor ni con tan escrupulosa 
nimiedad, que repare en algunas faltas pequenas, cuando todo lo dem<is de una obra 
es bueno.” 

2 Poetica (ed. cit .), Bk. Ill, Chap, xvi, p. 430: “El feliz ingenio de D. Pedro 
Calderdn de la Barca ejercit6 su numen en esta nueva especie de poesfa con general 
aplauso. The 1789 edition adds: “A la verdad le merece por lo que toca al estilo; 
pues en elegancia y fluidez se excedid a sf propio”, and testifies to the popularity 
of Calder6n’s autos over those of others (ed. cit.. 11, 260). 

3 Cf. n. 1, above. 

4 Diario de los Literatos de Espaha, Madrid, 1737—42, IV, 79-80: “Entre las 
flores de elogios con que...corona a nuestros mas c 61 ebres poetas, suele a veces 
entretejer las espinas de una rigurosa y algo apasionada crftica.” 

3 Op. cit., iv, 1-112, especially iv, 99. 6 Op. cit., iv, 80-6. 

7 Op. cit., iv, 109. 8 Op. cit., iv, 105-6. 

9 Op. cit., 1, 80 2. *0 Op. cit., 1, 81. 
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Su estilo es dulce, numeroso, puro y elegante, y de la mayor propiedad. 
Las sentencias y los pensamientos.. . son profundos y de una viveza muy 
singular. La disposicidn de los lances es muy ingeniosa. . ..La graciosidad 
es aguda y sazonada. 1 

A few years after the Diario ceased publication, towards the end of 
the half-century, neo-classicism became more aggressive than it had 
been hitherto, yet, despite the greater frequency of attacks upon the 
Golden Age, defenders of that period were continually in evidence. 
It is no later than 1750 that we meet the most interesting of all the 
pre-Romantic preceptists of the eighteenth century, an unknown critic 2 
who signs his name to the prologue of a discourse on the stage (if 
prologist and author are one) as Tomas de Erauso y Zavaleta. 3 Since, 
as Menendez y Pelayo reminds us, this critic provided Bohl von Faber 
with a large part of his argument, 4 and since Bohl von Faber helped to 
popularize the Romantic ideal in Spain, 5 it is clear that Erauso y 
Zavaleta, hardly mentioned though he is by current text-books, deserves 
an honoured place in the history of literature. We must pass over his 
attacks upon Nasarre, who seems to be his chief target, while his antici¬ 
pations of Romantic theory will be dealt with elsewhere, 6 widi the aim 
of giving due weight to his spirited defence of the two chief Golden 
Age dramatists.? This, as the title shows, forms an integral part of the 
Discurso critico by which alone he is remembered. One of its aims is to 
attack the opinion which holds Spanish drama to be in a state of cor¬ 
ruption; the other is to defend “its most famous writers, the Doctor 
Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio and Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca , 
“varones legitimamente dignos de universal veneration y gloria, por 
lo que han ilustrado la nation con sus maravillosas producciones, tan 
emuladas como inimitables”. 8 

; Ibid. Cf. the comments of M.P. (I.E., v, 153-4), who quotes, however, not 
quite exactly. 

2 “ Un ingenio de esta corte” is his pseudonym but his real name appears to have 
been Ignacio de Loyola Oyanguren, Marques de la Olmeda. On this see M.r. 
(/.£■., v, 223 n.), whose recollection is confirmed by J. A. Alvarez y Baena: liijos 
de Madrid , etc. Madrid, 1789, II, 398-9. Cf. McClelland, p. 29, n. 3. 

3 Discurso critico sobre el origen , calidady estado presence de las comedias de Lspana 

contra el dictamen que las supone corrompidas, y en favor de sus mas famo so s escntores, 
el Doctor Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio y Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca. Madrid, 
1750. * I.E. , v, 223. 5 Cf. 1, 88-94, 115-19, below. Cf. 1, 74 - 7 , below. 

7 Cf. McClelland (pp. 28-40) for a fuller treatment of the Discurso critico , with 
quotations from the numerous dictamenes and aprobaciones which accompanied it. 

8 Op. cit. } "Papel circular” (preface). 
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Son las comedias de Espana, y en especial las de los venerados Lope de 
Vega, Calderrin y sus imitadores, el mas dulce agregado de la sabidurfa, de 
la discrecibn, de la ensenanza, del ejemplo, del chiste y de la gracia: en ellas 
se retrata, con propios apacibles coloridos, el genio grave, pundonoroso, 
ardiente, agudo, sutil, constante, fuerte y caballero, de toda la nacidn. Se 
miran y se admiran ejercidas con la mayor delicadeza todas las valentias, 
frases, artificios, figuras, primores y sonoras filigranas del idioma nuestro . 1 

“Fue Lope de Vega ,, J declares the preface, 

el primero que en Espana puso las comedias en metodo, asignando reglas 
y preceptos para que el teatro, con util novedad, diversidn y ensenanza, viese 
enriquecidas sus obras de apacibles, discretas y admirables imitaciones de los 
hechos humanos. 

It is not denied that both Lope and Calderon disregarded some of the 

old rules and carried licence to a length which “scrupulosity considers 
culpable”. But it was this very disregard for precept that allowed them 
to exercise “that inventiveness which raised them to the summit of the 
mastery of their art and of fame”. If they aimed at forming new rules 
and a new method for the stage, it was consistent, and even essential, 
to neglect the old ones. “<jComo habfan de ser inventores, sin dejar de 
ser copiantes? <:C6mo habfan de adelantar si no habfan de exceder? 
They are condemned (by Nasarre and others) for their so-called vices, 
without being praised for their virtues. Because the Greeks and the 
Romans observed certain strict rules, it is not necessary that Spaniards 
should observe them, since no law can continue to be enforced when it 
is repugnant to the public. 2 The implication is of the greatest interest: 
even in mid-eighteenth century there were those who maintained that 
Spain was essentially Romantic. 

In the body of the Discurso the author sets to work upon a clearly 
outlined task: 

desimpresionar la creencia de que aquellas antiguas obras de la escena eran 
decentes, divertidas, morales y ajustadas pinturas, o retratos de la naturaleza, 
siempre admirable, varia, inmensa, prdvida y hermosa en todos sus productos. 

Y.. . probar que s61o Calderdn y Lope tocaron felizmente la delicada lfnea 
del acierto, y del primor, con los hallazgos de su altivo ingenio . 3 

1 Op. cit.y Dedication. 

2 This identical argument is used, and carried farther, by Romea y Tapia in El 
Escritor sin titulo (1763), Discurso 1: “<Para que seri tildar la memoria de los mis 
celebres poetas espanoles, s 61 o porque no se ajustaron a unas reglas que entonces 
no eran del gusto de la naci6n,y aun ahora tal vei fuera de los menos ?” (Cit. from 
edition of Madrid, 1790: italics mine.) 

3 Erauso y Zavaleta, op. cit. y “Papel circular”. Cf. McClelland, pp. 30-1. 
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This ambitious programme is carried out along lines both general and 
particular. While these can only be traced in any detail in a work of 
more limited scope than the present History, we must allow ourselves 
a glance at our author’s combined defence and eulogy of each of his 
two heroes. 

Lope he first defends from various critics’ charges, countering them 
with the panegyrics of others and declaring that Lope knew as much as 
anyone else about dramatic art and observed the Unities whenever he 
wished—“more so, indeed, than they merit”. He was no corrupter of 
the stage: it was corrupt when he came to it and he applied himself to 
its enlightenment. The author’s idealization of Lope is an interesting 
anticipation of later idealizations of Calderon. Lope is portrayed as a 
deliberate and determined reformer, attempting to raise the level of a 
genre that had little in it of art and purifying it of ugliness, grossness 
and crudity. 

Part of our critic’s defence of Calderon is naturally concerned with 
the autos sacramentales , which at the time when he wrote were being 
attacked with great vehemence. Their defects he admits but claims that 
these can with no great difficulty be corrected and that the autos are 
esteemed by many religious men of his acquaintance. He denies that 
Calderon represents vice as attractive; defends his plots against the 
charge of inverisimilitude; repudiates the Unities, the observance of 
which, he considers, makes dramatic verisimilitude impossible; and 
upholds and even praises Calderon for not following his predecessors. 
Why, he asks, should so great a genius thus humiliate himself? To 
censure him for remaining free and for imitating nobody is indeed to 
turn light into shade and to make vice out of virtue . 


Si Calder6n quiso, en el anchuroso campo de la Naturaleza, elegir para sus 
imitaciones nuevo rumbo, objetos altos, pasiones nobles, ilustres hechos e 
idioma culto, no solo no debe ser culpado, sino que merece ser aplaudido. . .. 
<?Por que habi'a de humillarse servilmente contra su mismo espfritu noble a la 
imitacibn de lo que,en su entender, merecia olvido, reforma y acaso desprecio. 


The bitter controversy which ended in 1765 with the prohibition of 
autos sacramentales and of “plays dealing with saints and with sacred 
subjects under any title whatsoever” 2 was for the most part carried on 
in the field, not of literature, but of moral and religious propriety. The 


1 Cf. I.E. y v, 222-3. 

1 Real Cedula de 9 de junio \de 1765J, etc. In E. Cotareloy 
de las controversias sobre la licitud del teairo en Espana , Madrid, 


Mori: Bibliografla 
1904, p. 657. 
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blows dealt by the combatants, therefore, as is usually the case in such 
conflicts, can hardly be described as criticism. The arguments of Clavijo 
y Fajardo, the chief antagonist of the autos , in the Pensador (1762^7), 
a periodical of his own foundation, were often shrewd, weighty and 
convincing: offences against propriety and devout feeling had become 
almost inherent in the performances of the autos , and Clavijo, in the 
interests of neo-classicism, certainly made the most of them. But he 
was not too well served by his chief supporter. Nicolas Fernandez de 
Moratin, who championed him in his Desenganos al Teatro Espanol 
(1762-3), had in the same year eulogized the “prodigiosa afluencia tan 
natural y abundante del profundo Calderon, por cuya dulce boca 
hablaron suavidades las musas” and expressed himself even more 
enthusiastically with respect to Lope: 

,fQue hombre habra tan idiota que no admire absorto la facilidad natural y 
la elegancia sonora del fecundisimo Lope, el cual fud tan excelente en lo 
lirico que no cede ventajas al Petrarca? En lo heroico fud sublime: hable su 
JerusaUn y callara la del Tasso, pues (exceptuando el orden y disposicidn) 
tiene cosas tan altas y divinas que al haberlas escrito un forastero las trajeran 
los espafioles continuamente en la boca. Alii se ve aquel furor arrebatado y 
encumbrada fantasia que constituye el numen de los verdaderos poetas y los 
distingue de los versificantes y coplistas. No es de mi asunto hacer cotejos, 
pero tiene muchos pasos iguales a la Eneida y algunos que la exceden; y si 
le oyera cantar sus divinos versos, le hiciera reverencia el gran Virgilio. 1 

Defenders, both of the autos and of their most distinguished begetter, 
Calderon, were fairly numerous and certainly not ineffective. At the 
apologetic of Erauso y Zavaleta we have glanced already. Juan Cristobal 
Romea y Tapia, in El Escritor sin titulo (1763), passionately upheld the 
autos as “legitimate sacred poetry” with precedents in Scripture, and 
no less passionately defended Calderon, defects and all. 2 He compares 
him with Metastasio, even with Moliere, to the disadvantage of each. 3 
In the same year, Francisco Mariano Nipho, who, in his Cajon de 
Sastre (1760), had published extracts from writers of the Golden Age, 4 

1 Preface to La Petimetra , Madrid, 1762, p. 19. 

2 El Escritor sin titulo (cf. I, 52, n. 2, above), p. 24: Qui6n no ve que los que se 
juzgan defectos en Calderdn, esos disparates, ese ardor con que pintd cosas invero- 
sfmiles, fueron efectos de que era 6ste el gusto de la nacidn... 

3 Op. cit ., pp. 16-17, 25. 

4 For a detailed study of Nipho, based partly on little-known texts, and bring¬ 
ing out this critic’s regard for the Golden Age much more fully than space here 
allows, see McClelland, pp. 65-89. 
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eulogized Calderon as “never more glorious than when most severely 
impugned, yet unconquered”, 1 and shortly afterwards declared that 
only one work that had appeared in Spain for twenty years was of equal 
worth with a single scene from Calderon or Lope de Vega. 2 This out¬ 
spoken comparison occurs in a pamphlet written to prove “by means of 
French witnesses” that “Spanish plays, besides being original, are the 
best in Europe and that the famous poets of Spain should be applauded 
and not reprehended”. 3 “Yo digo, y lo probare,” runs a striking 
passage from this pamphlet, 

que. ..hallo mucho mas perfectas, originales y dignas de estimaci6n las 
piezas cbmicas de Espana, que las extranjeras. No obstante la idea que im- 
primieron en mi pensamiento las hermosuras que he visto en tan bellos paises 
de la Europa, confieso que, restituido a Espana, senti dentro del corazbn un 
secreto regocijo, creyendome dichoso de vivir en compama de mis amados 
compatriotas, y volver a ver nuestras comedias; pero como no hay placer en esta 
vida que no venga mezclado de algun disgusto, se me agrio todo mi contento 
al oir decir que se les llamaba barbaros a los espanoles, porque gustaban de 
las comedias inimitables de Lope de Vega, Calderbn, Rojas, Moreto, Molina, 
Diamante, Candamo y otros muchos. 4 

Authority and public feeling were alike hostile to the autos and the 
long-drawn-out conflict was ended, at length, on June 9, 1765? by their 
prohibition. Little harm, however, was done to the cause which was 
afterwards to be so strongly espoused by the Spanish Romantics. It 
was not long after 1765 that the neo-Classical tide began to turn more 
markedly in favour of Golden Age drama, which both in critical theory 
and in stage practice now slowly recovered its reputation. Francisco 

1 Diario Extranjero , April 12, 1763: “. . .Este autor, nunca m£s glorioso que 
cuando mds impugnado,pero novencido. . ..Nohayduda que Calderbn tuvo. • • sus 
defectos; pero aun no hemos visto mano que los haya corregido, etc. The whole 
passage is relevant. Cf. similar quotations in McClelland, pp. 75 “ 8 - 

1 La Nacidn espahola defendida de los insultos del “Pensador y sus secuaces 
(Madrid, 1764), p. 197: “Vale mas una escena de Calderbn o de Lope que cuanto 
se ha escrito en Espana desde mas de veinte anos a esta parte sin exclusion de la 
nueva tragedia La Jael .” The reference is, of course, to Lbpez de Sedano s Jahel. 

3 Op. cit. y title-page. , 

4 Op. cit. y pp. 13-14. With the last sentence, compare a later reference, from the 
preface to the same author’s Idea politica y crisciana para reformar el actual teatro e 
Espana (1769: MS. in Biblioteca Nacional) to: “la sabia fecundidad de Lope de 
Vega, la discreta elocuencia de Calderbn, la picante agudeza de Moreto, la pro- 
piedad y el natural caracter de Hoz, y las sales y discreciones de otros muchos 
talentos singulares que ilustraron con sus travesuras ingeniosas al Parnaso hspanol, 
y sirvieron de gufa al extranjero.” 
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Nieto de Molina, who, in 1764, had gone so far as to call Lope de Vega, 
Gongora and Quevedo immortal, to place them at the head of the 
company of Spanish poets and to publish indifferent but well-meant 
imitations of them in his verse collection El Fabulero , x brought out in 
one volume (1768) five discursos of which the first is a “defence of the 
plays of Frey Lope Felix de Vega Carpio” and an attack upon the 
“insufferable acrimony” 2 of Nasarre’s preface to the plays of Cervantes. 
In this discurso he quotes some of Jose Pellicer’s exaggerated eulogies 
of the “preciosfsimas [producciones] del inimitable Frey Lope”; 
repeats the arguments of Erauso y Zavaleta; defends Lope’s supposed 
lawlessness; attacks the Unities; and ridicules Luzan’s plan of making 
horizontal divisions on the stage. None carried Lope’s claims to a 
higher point than he. 

Lo grande, superior, excelso y eminente que fue Lope no ha de regularse 
por los elogios con que tantos famosisimos varones le celebraron, sino se ha 
de conceptuar por la emulacion con que despues de tanto tiempoes combatido. 
Vive Lope, y vivira inmortalmente en los aplausos de sus contemporaneos, 
y en la estimation de los doctos, por mas que los envidiosos se enfurezcan 
como canes rabiosos contra la clava de Alcides .3 

And none more trenchantly criticized “the writings and writers of this 
age”. “Modern authors”, he held, “have no right to call themselves 
authors, since they neither invent nor possess any imagination (fantasia), 
nor can anything be found in their works worthy of appreciation.” 4 
A striking verse satire of Nieto de Molina’s ,5 written in the same year 
( i 768) “in defence of old plays and against modem ones”, 6 pokes fun 

Solos cinco poetas espanoles”, he writes in the preface to El Fabulero, “ha 
gozado el orbe: de estos los tres primeros merecieron coronarse de laurel, cuyas 
verdes hojas jamas marchitara el tiempo.” Lope de Vega comes first; Quevedo and 
G6ngora are respectively second and third; the remaining places are taken by 
Montalban and Francisco de Borja. (Borja, not to be confused with the saint of that 
name, was a Madrid poet who became Governor and Captain-General of Peru and 
founded the University of San Marcos; though almost forgotten to-day, he formerly 
enjoyed a very high reputation as a lyric poet.) 

2 Obras en prosa, etc., Madrid, 1768: Discurso primero, p. 16. Cf. McClelland, 

pp. 23-4. 3 Discurso primero ( op. cit., pp. 43-4). 

4 Op. cit., Discurso tercero. 

^ Eos Criticos de Madrid, en defensa de las comedias antiguas y en contra de las 
modernas. Madrid, 1768. 

6 M.P. {EE., v, 215 n.) remarks that he has not seen this work. It is, however, 
in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 
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both at Spaniards and at foreigners who despise plays that are not new 1 
and declares that some of the great French classical dramatists are mere 
imitators, 

. .. ou gran Moliere, aquel 
que aclaman por erudito 
es s 61 o un mero copiante 
de los doctos desperdicios 
de Soli's, Rojas, Moreto 
y otros ingenios floridos, 2 


while as to Spanish drama, 

si es verdad que [ha] habido Fenix 
Lope de Vega lo ha sido. 

<; Que dire de Calderdn 
si su invencion examino, 
si sus enredos desato, 
y su elegancia registro? 

<;Que del discreto Solis 
solo Sol claro y lucido? 

<:Que del chistoso Moreto 
a quien le dio el nombre digno 
de Terencio, Gracian 
que supo lo que se dijo ? 3 

Nieto de Molina had a considerable number of like-minded con¬ 
temporaries and successors. Lopez de Sedano believed his Parnaso 4 
to be the first collection of its kind worthy of the name 5 and intended 
it as “a model to fix the good taste of the nation \ 6 It is clear that he 
expected the influence of the Golden Age to play an important part in 
that revival of letters for which he was so genuinely anxious, and which 
he foresaw, as he thought, in the near future. 7 Sebastian y Latre, in his 


1 Cf. the sonnets “ A las tragedias que hoy se escriben ” and ‘ A las comedias que 
salen nuevas cada dfa”, to be found in Los Criticos de Madrid, and the pamphlet 
Inventiva rara. Definicion de la poesia contra los poetas equivoquistas. Madrid, 17 7. 

2 Los Criticos de Madrid, etc., pp. 7 ~%- 


3 Ibld - ^ 

4 Cf. 1, 44, above. Lope, it will be observed, is given a longer critical notice 

(hi, vii-xv) than most of the other authors chosen. 

5 Op. cit ., 1, iii: “ Pero de los tiempos posterior, en que se incluye elsiglo de oro 

de nuestra poesfa, no tenemos coleccidn alguna que rnerezca este nom re. 

6 n • • 

Up. cit., 1, iv. . , 

7 Op. cit., 1, vii: “No. . .muy lejos aquellos tiempos felices, en que vuelvan a 

verse [poesfa y letras] en el aumento.’’ 
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Ensayo sobre el teatro espanol (1772), 1 emphasized chiefly the defects of 
Golden Age dramatists, but dwelt also on the greatness which (as he 
thought) they might have achieved had they exercised greater restraint. 2 
He also published refundiciones (though poor ones) of a play by Rojas 
Zorrilla and of another by Moreto:^ Menendez y Pelayo even went so 
far as to call him the inventor of the system” of refundiciones. 4 A third 
partisan of the Golden Age was Cerda y Rico, that encyclopaedically- 
minded editor of Lope de Vega, of whom we have already written :5 
he at least made no difficulty about the quality of Lope’s greatness: 

La increible copia de sus escritos y la grandeza de su ingenio y numen 
P 0 «ic° ha extendido su nombre por todo el orbe literario, y apenas ha 
habido en estos dos ultimos siglos poeta, especialmente dramatico, a quien 
no haya dado materia para imitacibn lo que en este genero salib de la fecunda 
pluma de nuestro autor. 

Cuando quiso pulir sus composiciones, no es inferior a los mas perfectos 
dechados de nuestra poesia;. . .en el ingenio, invencibn y pureza de estilo 
excede a muchos; y en la abundancia dejb a todos muy atras. 6 

May he for ever be exempt from oblivion,” exclaims the editor at the 
conclusion of his task, ‘‘and may he be esteemed as greatly as he merits, 
both within and without Spain !”7 

The literary relations existing at this time between Spain and Italy 8 
did a good deal to stimulate both the mediaeval Revival and also interest 
in the Golden Age. It was in the course of a curious Italian-Spanish 
controversy that the Jesuit Francisco Xavier Llampillas maintained ,9 

‘ Ensayo sobre el teatro espanol, por D. TomSs Sebastian y Latre. Zaragoza, 1772. 

a j°i? e u '-' a *° er< - ,ia an ^ others, he says, “discovered a new path. . .full of amenities 
and delights...enchantments and beauties,” but among their finest “fruits” are 
use ess weeds and even thorns”. They wrote too much and too rapidly, being 
sensitive to the opinions of the “vulgo ciego”. “Si nuestros poetas hubiesen 

arreglado su fantasia como era justo jque perfectos modelos no tendrfamos hoy para 
su imitacibn!” 

3 Viz. Rojas Zorrilla’s Progne y Filomena and Moreto’s El Parecido en la cone. 

ot t ese were published at Zaragoza, in 1772, in the same volume as the Ensayo. 

A second edition appeared in 1773. 

6 i E -’ V° 7 /,, , 5 Cf. 1, 43, above. 

mi r ° / 6rd4s K , to his 'wenty-one-volume edition of Lope de Vega 
(Okras stteltas etc., Madrid, 1776-9, ,, iv> v> vi) . 

' Ubras sueltas, etc., ed. cit ., xxi, xii. 

u ' S 3 SU u ,e , ct ^ esearc h which should prove very fruitful but has as yet 

ard y been touched. On Italian influence in Spain see i, 112-14, 248-50, below. 

aggio stonco-apologetico della letteratura spagnuola contro le pregiudicate 
opmiom di alcuni moderni scrittori italiani , Genoa, 1778-81, 6 vols. And in Spanish: 
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at considerable length and with great plausibility, the excellence of 
Golden Age drama, declaring that for originality and variety no other 
country could rival it and that it had enriched the literature of every 
other country in Europe. 1 He made a strong defence of Lope and 
Calderdn, attacked those who would enforce the rules of the Unities 
and stoutly maintained that not only Lope and his contemporaries, but 
every great dramatist in every country, had followed the taste of the 
people. 2 His arguments were reinforced by Denina, who, in 1786, 
boldly answered a question first asked by the French Encyclopaedists: 
“What has Spain done for Europe?” 3 in an address to the Academy of 
Berlin, 4 and, after asserting that France owed more to Golden Age 
literature in Spain than all other countries together owed to France, 5 
actually ventured to compare Lope de Rueda, Guillen de Castro, Lope 
de Vega and Calderon with the Classical dramatists of France—and not 
by any means to the disadvantage of the Spaniards. 6 

Even Garcia de la Huerta, whom no one would describe as a defender 
of the Golden Age as a whole, had moments in which he appeared to 
realize its greatness. When he exposed the weakness of the foundation 

Ensayo historico-apologetico de la literatura espahola contra las opiniones preocupadas 
dealgunosescritores modernos italianos, Zaragoza, 1782-4* 6 vols. A reply to criticisms 
of this work, chiefly those of the Italian critic Tiraboschi, whose opinions it attacks, 
was published (Risposta. . .alle accuse compilate dal Sig. . ..G. Tiraboschi , etc.) at 
Genoa in 1778 and in Spanish ( Respuesta a los cargos recopilados por el Abate Tira¬ 
boschi y etc.) at Zaragoza in 1786. A second edition of the Ensayo (in seven volumes, 
the seventh being the Respuesta ) appeared in Madrid in 1789. Some account of 
Llampillas’ work will be found in McClelland, op. cit.y pp. 108-13. 

1 Reggio storico-apologetico , etc., VI, 201, 205-35; Ensayo historico-apologetico , 

etc., vi, 189, 193-221. 

2 Op. cit.y vi, 177-92,260-74. He concludes thus (vi, 323): “N&icritici imparziali 
potranno non confessare, che i difetti, che si spacciano come propri del teatro 
spagnuolo, furono, e sono per la maggior parte comuni a’ teatri di tutte le nazioni, 
e che queste non hanno tanti Sofocli, ed Aristofani, come vantano; anzi non pochi 
di essi, se venissero spogliati di quanto hanno preso da’ poeti spagnuoli comparireb- 
bero sul teatro come tante cornacchie spennacchiate. Osserveranno altresi, che gli 
Spagnuoli, non gict trasportati dalla mente altera, ma da un giusto modo di pensare, 
bandirono dal teatro quegP indecenti, e vili personaggi, che rendono men oneste le 
antiche commedie, e quasi tutte le Italiane del secolo xvi, sostituendovi persone 
civili e nobili.” 

3 Encyclopedic methodique. Geographic moderne , Paris, 1782, I, 565-8. 

* Rdponse a la question: Que doit-on <2 l'Espagne? Madrid, 1786. I he opuscule 
was also published in Spanish, in several editions, in the same year. 

5 Op. cit. y p. 27. (Cf. Discorso sopra le vicende della letteraturay Glasgow, 1763 
(2nd ed.), p. 138.) 6 Op. cit.y p. 30. 
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on which die defenders of the three Unities erected their literary theory, 1 
he was, unconsciously perhaps, strengthening the reputation of drama¬ 
tists whom he neglected to include in his Theatro. More interesting still 
is his praise of the comedia heroica , which he calls “a true tragi-comedy ” 2 
—thus assigning it to a genre which those who shared his general 
posidon were continually attacking 3 —and proceeds to applaud with all 
the fervour of a patriotic pre-Romantic. 

La sublimidad natural de los ingenios Hespanoles ha hallado en ellas 
[sc. las tragi-comedias] cierta analogia, que les ha facilitado el explicar aquel 
fuego extraordinario de que esta dotado su espfritu. No sera temeridad 
asegurar que en sola esta clase de Comedias Hespanolas hay mas pasajes altos 
y sublimes que en todos los Theatros extranjeros antiguos y modemos. 4 

At about this time, in 1789, appeared the second and posthumous 
edition of Luzan’s Poetical which, as regards its attitude to the Golden 
Age, has generally been considered a retrogression from the first edition. 6 
It is true that it omitted some most significant eulogies of Lope, Calderon 
and others, 7 but to some extent it atoned for these omissions. Its third 
book prefaces to what in the earlier edition was the first chapter a sketch 
of Spanish drama and a discussion of the rules “que se supone hay para 
nuestra poesi'a dramatica”. 8 The sketch mentions with all due respect 
the author of “the immortal Don Qui)ote'\ refers to “a certain warmth 
and a briskness of action” which distinguish his dramas, and, though 
not rating the dramas highly, pours scorn upon Nasarre, who “has 

1 Theatro Hespahol , Pt. II, Vol. 1, Madrid, 1785, pp. iv-v. 

2 Op. cit. y Pt. ill, Vol. 1, Madrid, 1785, P- i. 

3 E.g., Santos Dfez Gonzalez, Institucion.es poeticas (1793): “Es una monstruo- 
sidad”, he declares of tragi-comedy, “es un aborto, como los partos irregulares de 
un cuerpo con dos cabezas.” {Op. cit. y p. 120.) 

4 Theatro Hespahol , Pt. ill, Vol. I, Madrid, 1785, p. ii. 

5 La Poetica , etc. Corregida y aumentada por su mismo autor. Madrid, 1789, 
2 vols. 

6 Cf. M.P. ( I.E. , v, 175 ff.), who, however, does full justice to the improvements 
in the second edition and suspects that the omissions referred to in the text below are 
due to Eugenio de Llaguno and other of Luzan’s disciples. Other comments on the 
two editions, each typical of a different class of critic, are: Juan Cano: La “ Poetica ” 
de Lu%an y Toronto, 1928, pp. 5-8; J. G. Robertson : Studies in the Genesis of Romantic 
Theory in the eighteenth century , Cambridge, 1923, pp. 227-9; J* Fitzmaurice-Kelly: 
New History of Spanish Literature , Oxford, 1926, p. 403. 

7 Cf. pp. 49, 50, above and M.P.: I.E. , v, 175—<S. The example given in the 
latter passage is that generally quoted against the second edition, but, as is shown 
in the text above, there is much to be said in its favour. 

8 Op. cit ., ill, ii, title. 
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succeeded in persuading nobody”. 1 Lope de Vega, he says, over¬ 
shadowed all his fellow-dramatists, save only Calderon, who “over¬ 
shadowed even Lope and all but exiled him from the theatres”. 2 Luzan’s 
estimate of Lope is certainly not a flattering one. So fatal to him, he 
considers, was his gift of fertility that, while there are well-wrought 
scenes of great interest in his plays, it is hard to find any one play of his 
that is good as a whole. 3 About Calderon and Moreto, however, the 
new Poetica is far more enthusiastic. Would that there were dramatists 
to-day as gay, ingenious and observant as Moreto! 

Era Moreto hombre de entendimiento despejado y de imaginacion viva y 
fecunda. En sus obras hay de todo; pero se ve que cuando en su estilo natural, 
y dejandose de culturas, quiso seguir el rumbo de la buena comedia, sabia 
elegir los asuntos, urdir las fabulas con claridad, amenizarlas con incidentes 
inesperados, variar los caracteres y afectos, y pintarlos con expresion, como lo 
hizo en El Desden con el desden , La Tia y la sobrina , y otras. 4 5 

The attitude to Calderon of this edition of the Poetica is faintly 
suggestive of the attitude of the brothers Schlegel early in the next 
century .5 “ Nuestro juiciosfsimo Luzan ” 6 is, of course, far less eulogistic 
than are they, but his comparison of Lope and Calderon, his placing of 
the latter higher than all his contemporaries and even the traces of 
enthusiasm in his description of him are noteworthy. “The celebrated 
Don Pedro Calderon” raised Spanish drama “to its greatest height 
and almost to the greatest degree of perfection to which the type of 
comedy that he wrote was capable of attaining.” 7 Despite their defects, 
his comedias de capay espada have a wonderful originality, and such an 
“enchanting style” that their very faults appear to be excellences. 8 

No se puede negar que, sin sujetarse Calderon a las justas reglas de los 
antiguos, hay en algunas de sus comedias el arte primero de todos, que es el 
de interesar a los espectadores o lectores, y llevarlos de esccna en escena, no 

1 Op. cit., Bk. Ill, Chap, i {ed. cit., II, 18 -19). * Ibid. {ed. cit., II, 27). 

3 Ibid. {ed. cit., 11, 24-5): “Se hallan en muchos de sus dramas escenas de grande 

interns, que pueden ser modelo de naturalidad y buen estilo. . ..Pero drama entero, 
no hallo ninguno medianamente arreglado y escrito con decoro; ni creo le haya 
entre todos los de Lope, etc.” Cf. with this the praise of Lope, cited 1, 49, above, 
from the first edition of the Poetica. . 

4 Ibid. {ed. cit., n, 30). The eulogy continues at some length (pp. 3 <> ^ 1 ) anf l ”°) as 
Zorrilla (p. 31) is described as being similar to Moreto. Cf. Luzan s attitude to 
Moreto in 1737 (1, 50, n. 1, above). 

5 Cf. 1, 84-8, below. 6 La Espigadera , 179°, No. 10, p. 349* 

7 Poetica, ed. cit., 11, 37. * Op. cit., II, 28, 29. 
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s6lo sin fastidio, sino con ansia de ver el fin: circunstancia esencialfsima, de 
que no se pueden gloriar muchos poetas de otras naciones grandes observa- 
dores de las reglas. 1 2 

Finally, we learn that, since no dramatist with more merits and fewer 
defects has arisen in Spain since his death, Calderon is almost as popular 
as ever and quite the most remunerative to the managers: 

. . .conserva Calder6n casi todo su primitivo aplauso: sirvid y sirve de 
modelo; y son sus comedias el caudal mas redituable de nuestros teatros.* 

This last piece of evidence, which, if it were unsupported by others, 
one might be disposed to query, agrees remarkably well with the in¬ 
dependent and contemporary testimony of Jovellanos. To this writer, 
in 1790, the renaissance of seventeenth-century drama—barbarities 
and all—was an accomplished fact. The plays of Calderdn and Moreto, 
he proclaims, “son hoy, a pesar de sus defectos, nuestra delicia”. 3 

Sere siempre el primero a confesar sus bellezas inimitables, la novedad de 
su invencidn, la belleza de su estilo, la fluidez y naturalidad de su didlogo, el 
maravilloso artificio de su enredo, la facilidad de su desenlace, el fuego, el 
interes, el chiste, las sales c6micas que brillan a cada paso en ellos. 4 

He adds, as we should expect, that these same dramas are “plagados de 
vicios y defectos que la moral y la politica no pueden tolerar”;* but the 
addition in no way lessens the value of his evidence. In these last years 
of the eighteenth century, one neo-Classicist after another pays tribute 
to the merits of the Golden Age, especially in its drama. The youthful 
Quintana, in 1791, adorned his strictly neo-Classical “ Reglas del drama ” 
with a modified eulogy of the “audacious” and impatient genius, 
Lope de Vega, and of a more serious poet, more seriously to be reckoned 
with—namely, Calderon. 

Tal de consejo y reglas impaciente, 
audaz inunda la espanola escena 
el ingenio de Lope omnipotente. 

Y con su dulce inagotable vena, 
con su varia invencidn, con su temura, 
de asombro y gusto a sus oyentes llena. 

1 Op. cit., 11, 29. 

2 Ibid. (11, 30). Cf. also 1, 50, n. 2, above, on the judgments passed on 
Calder6n’s autos in the two editions. 

* Obras de. . .Jovellanos , I (B.A.E., XLVi), 490. 

4 Op. cit., I, 496. 5 Ibid. 
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Mas energico y grave, a mas altura 
se eleva Calder6n, y el cetro adquiere, 
que aun en sus manos vigorosas dura. 1 

The last lines, if they may be taken literally, recall the elder Moratm’s 
testimony of a generation earlier to Calderon’s vogue in Spain, repre¬ 
senting, however, a rather more liberal standpoint. 

In 1792 appeared the Comedia Nueva of the younger Moratin, 
described in its preface as “presenting a faithful picture of the present 
state of our stage”. Moratin showed as keen an appreciation of Golden 
Age drama as could be expected of any classicist, preferring it in¬ 
finitely to modem “tonterias”. The well-known words of Don Pedro, 

who seems to represent the author’s own standpoint, come readily to 
mind: 

No, senor, menos me enfada cualquiera de nuestras comedias antiguas, 
por malas que sean. Estan desarregladas, tienen disparates; pero aquellos 
disparates y aquel desarreglo son hijos del ingenio y no de la estupidez. 
Tienen defectos enormes, es verdad; pero entre estos defectos se hallan cosas 
que, por vida mia, tal vez suspenden y conmueven al espectador en terminos 
de hacerle olvidar o disculpar cuantos desaciertos han precedido. Ahora 
compare usted nuestros autores adocenados del dia con los antiguos, y 
digame si no valen mas Calderbn, Solis, Rojas, Moreto, cuando deliran, que 
estotros cuando quieren hablar en razon. 2 

This judgment represents fairly accurately the position taken by 
the more progressive of the neo-Classicists at the end of the eighteenth 
century. In the very year after its appearance, one of the most notable 
of these came into prominence. Pedro Estala was a Hellenist of some 
merit whose affection for Classical antiquity in no way impeded his 
perception of the achievements of his own country. Some years 
previously, under the pseudonym “Ramon Fernandez”, he had begun 
to publish a collection of Spanish verse which was eventually to comprise 
twenty volumes. 3 Now, in issuing a translation of Sophocles (Edipo 
Tirano , 1793), he prefaced to it a discurso preliminary “on tragedy 
ancient and modern”, of some fifty pages, and in the following year 
his El PlutOy translated from Aristophanes, was found to contain a 
preface of similar length, “on comedy ancient and modern”. As we 

1 B.A.E., xix, 80. Cf. I.E.y vi, 114. For the alterations made by the author in 
bis Notes” of thirty years later, cf. B.A.E., xix, 83, and 1, 211, 224, below. 

2 Comedia Nueva , II, v. Cf. M.P. ( I.E. , VI, 133), who appears to be quoting from 

memory. 3 Cf. 1, 26 n., 45, above. 
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shall see later, these prefaces waged open war on imitative drama and 
denounced slavish observance of the Unities. For the moment, our 
concern is rather with the eulogies which they showered on the drama 
of the Golden Age. Lope de Vega, Calderon and their contemporaries, 
if less learned than the dramatists of France and Italy, were superior to 
them in genius. 1 Their plays exhibit “ the irregularity of Nature herself 1 ” 
and Nature’s own fecundity. 2 Even Voltaire allowed that all Europe 
owes its drama to Spain. 3 Moliere brought comedy to perfection by 
imitating the Spaniards; 4 Corneille, advised to learn Spanish, did so 
and became famous. 3 Hear then the conclusion of the whole matter: 

A pesar, pues, de los grandes defectos de las comedias espanolas...la 
novedad y gracia de la invenci6n, la nobleza de los caracteres y un no se qu 6 , 
como dice Napoli Signorelli, que anima todas las piezas espanolas, hacia que 
fuesen preferidas en toda la Europa. 6 

Thus the discourse on tragedy. That on comedy is particularly 
attentive to Lope de Vega, who, “whatever pedantry and prejudice 
may say, brought our drama out of swaddling clothes, ennobled the 
stage, introduced the representation of our customs, and, with the 
fecundity of his inventiveness, opened the way to the formation of a 
drama of incident all our own’’. “Every day’’, continues the critic, 
“ we see these plays performed on the stage, and, though we are offended 
by their defects, they delight us incomparably more than those highly 
regular and highly tedious plays which are buried in eternal oblivion 
as soon as they are born.” 7 

Tanto el vulgo como los doctos gustan infinito mas de cualquier drama de 
nuestros antiguos que de las sandeces de nuestros dias, porque en aquellas 
ya ven ingenio en la invencion, y gracia y belleza en el estilo y versos, cuando 
en los actuales abastecedores del teatro todo es pobreza de ingenio, barbarie 
de lenguaje y miseria en la versificacion. 8 

To this evidence to the growing popularity of Golden Age drama he 
adds a personal testimony: “For my part I confess that my own ex¬ 
perience has obliged me to respect those whom once with youthful 
inconsequence I despised.” 


1 Edipo Tirano (Madrid, 1793), p. 28. 

2 Op. cit ., p. 30. “Son semejantes”, he adds, “a una frondosa floresta, donde la 
naturaleza hace ostentaci6n de sus riquezas. El arte puede formar de ella jardines 
arreglados; pero sin sus ricas producciones todo el artificio seria vano.’ > 


3 Op. cit ., p. 28 4 Op. cit ., p. 37. 5 

6 Ibid. 7 El Pluto (Madrid, 1794), pp. 37 ff. 


Op. cit., p. 29. 

8 Op. cit., p. 45. 
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Quien dudara del noble y distinguido ingenio y erudition de 
Calderon?” wrote Santos Dfez Gonzalez in his Institucion.es Poeticas 1 


( I 793) > a work which not only gives us an insight into the condition of 
Spanish drama, but also has much in common with the modern attitude 
to the “rules”. The Unities of time and place, he says, may, and indeed 
should, be kept if it is convenient and natural to keep them. The im¬ 
portant thing, however, is to observe the principal Unity—that of 
action. “Sea unala action primaria; pongase el mayorcuidado en ella.” 2 
Di'ez Gonzalez does battle with the “rigid partisans” of the Unities as 
determinedly as these did battle with die sixteenth-century Romantics 
to whom the Unities were anathema. He is, however, by no means an 
addict of the Golden Age, for the historical sketch of Spanish literature 
which forms part of his defence of Spain’s contribution to progress in 
the sciences and arts (1786) 3 passes direct from Cervantes to Montiano 
and Luzan and mentions no Golden Age dramatist but Calderon, to 
whose “delicate and divine conceptions” he again pays tribute. 

These individual testimonies to the value and acceptability of Golden 
Age literature may be reinforced by others from the periodical press. 
This, of course, was still in a rudimentary stage of evolution, its interests 
were not normally literary and its contributors often wrote anonymously 
or are no longer known to us. But none of these facts lessens the cumu¬ 
lative importance of the testimony. Here, for example, is a writer in 
the Correo literario de la Europa regretting the rarity of the works of 
Lope de Vega, “one of the first poets of our nation”. 4 Here, again, is 
“Lucas Aleman ”, in the Correo de Madrido de los Ciegos 5 and the short¬ 
lived Diario de las Musas , 6 attacking current conceptions of drama, 
including the Unities, with bland but apparently effective irony.? The 
Memorial literario , a monthly, which, like its contemporaries, prints 
numerous unsigned complaints against neo-classicism on the stage, 
has in 1796 a striking “Carta apologetica en defensa de...Lope de 


tit., p. I40. J Op. tit., pp. 72-3. 

* Tabla o breve relation apologetica del merito de los espaholes en las ciencias , las 
artes , etc., Madrid, 1786: “Lengua castellana y poesia”, pp. 54-60. 

4 Cf. No. 46 (April 25, 1782). “Para elogio de Lope,” says the writer, “no se 
necesita mas que nombrarle, porque ninguno de dentro ni de fuera de Espana ignora 
que fue uno de los primeros poetas de nuestra nacion.” 

1 No. 179 (July 9, 1788). Cf. McClelland, pp. 148-9. 

6 McClelland, p. 149. 

7 Cf. here La Espigadera (i, 66, below), No. 15: “Carta contra vurias decimas 
de Don Lucas Aleman, insertus en el Diario de las Musas , sobre comedias. 
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Vega...y otros poetas comicos espanoles”. 1 The unknown author of 
this letter 2 writes with enthusiastic admiration, not only of that “uni¬ 
versal poet” Lope de Vega and his Spanish contemporaries but also 
of Shakespeare, and makes a sharp comparison between the warmth and 
the artistic beauty of Spanish Golden Age drama and the severe cor¬ 
rectness of Classical drama in France. 3 A writer in the more conservative 
paper, La Espigadera (1790), 4 attempts a “true and impartial discourse 
upon the present state of Spanish drama”, deplores the degradation in 
which it lies ,5 and, while eulogizing the plays of Melendez Valdes and 
the younger Moratrn, 6 sighs for a return of the “beauties of Calderon 
or Lope”. 7 For Golden Age drama, disorderly as it may be, contains 
“escenas admirables, situaciones interesantes y lances excelentes”, 
whereas the stage of to-day 

ha llegado al ultimo extremo de depravation, viendose ya en el solo 
delirios, y ninguna belleza. 8 

Such victories for the Golden Age as are here recorded did not, of 
course, terminate the conflict: throughout the late eighteenth century 

1 Memorial liter ario, December 1796, Part I, pp. 305-22. Cf. McClelland, pp. 153-6. 

z He signs with the initials “ J.M.C.B.” and may (i.E., VI, 62; McClelland, p. 154) 
have been the editor. 

3 “ Veo en el portentoso ingenio de [Lope de Vega] y en el de D. Pedro Calderbn 
de la Barca un campo inmenso, fertil y ameno como el Elfseo, donde naturaleza 
prbdiga ofrece una fecundidad eterna. Las obras de estos y otros dramaticos de 
aquella edad son, respecto a los de hoy, como los majestuosos edificios gbticos 
comparados con los modernos. El Temple (sic) de Valencia es un edificio arre- 
gladito; la catedral de Burgos un monumento arquitectdnico, solido y suntuoso: el 
uno inspira amenidad, el otro eleva el alma a consideraciones sublimes.” (Memorial 
literario , December 1796, Part I, p. 313.) 

4 “Discurso imparcial y verdadero sobre el estado actual del teatro espanol”, 
in La Espigadera , 1790, No. 1, pp. 1-37* 

5 The stage is “mirado en nuestra Espana como un entretenimiento de farsa que 

se da al publico para distraerle, y considerado en todo el resto de Europa como la 
palestra mas sobresaliente de los talentos grandes” (pp. 1-2). ‘‘El teatro.. .yace hoy 
en Espana en un estado tan indecoroso y abatido, que si no toca en la h'nea de la 
barbarie, por lo menos no esta muy lejos de la groseria, de la indecencia y del mayor 
desorden a que puede llegar este genero de establecimiento” (p. 2). ‘‘Todo yace 
en un abandono lastimoso y esta tocando la ultima lfnea de corruption absoluta” 
(p. 23). 6 Op. cit ., pp. 17-19. 

7 “En lascomedias que se ban escrito por los teatros de medio siglo aca, ya no se 
ven sino absurdos, delirios, disparates enormes e insoportables, en que no hay ni 
una sombra de las bellezas de Calderbn o Lope.” ( Op. cit., p. 14.) 

8 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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the reborn drama, like all other literature inspired by Spain’s Romantic 
past, had to struggle to assert itself against the preceptists. It is to this 
period that the refashioner of so many of the old dramas, Trigueros, 
is referring when he says: 

Si en una comedia nos presentaban todas las hazanas del Cid o del Gran 
Capitan, les desagradaba, y hasta les parecia mal si nos repetian la vida, mila- 
gros y canonizacion de algun gran santo. El pobre del gracioso, que siempre 
ha sido mi hechizo, era el objeto de las iras; querian arrojarle del lado de los 
reyes y senores, como si los senores no hablasen con sus criados, y como si 
los reyes verdaderos no hubiesen tenido sus Velasquillos. 1 

And again: 

i Que no charlaron, que no escribieron para desacreditar nuestras comedias ? 
Si su estilo era hermoso y escogido, apartado por lo mismo del trivial modo 
de expresarse, y dificultoso de entender para estas gentes limitadas. . .decian 
que era estilo gongorino y afectado.. ..Por el contrario, si el estilo era llano y 
tan claro que todos pudiesemos entenderlo, clamaban que era bajo y rastrero. 2 

The satire is not without some justification. The influence of Moratfn 
padre , to whom Lope and Calderon were respectively the “first” and 
the “second” “corrupters of the stage”, 3 lasted long after his death in 
1780, and new, as well as old, opponents of the Golden Age made them¬ 
selves heard in the years which followed. Among the new opponents 
was the arch-polemist Forner, whose frequent diatribes must be weighed 
against the more enlightened utterances of others. Even if we allow, 
again, with Menendez y Pelayo, that Trigueros, by recasting and pub¬ 
lishing the plays of Lope de Vega, “won the first Romantic battle thirty 
years before the Romantic movement”, 4 we must remember also that 
Cienfuegos, without having read the original, asserted that all the merits 
of one of these plays were Trigueros’ and all the faults Lope de Vega’s. 
Garcia de la Huerta could actually publish sixteen 3 volumes of his 
Theatro Hespanol (1785) and entirely omit from them, not only the 
plays of Lope de Vega, but also those of Tirso de Molina, Ruiz de 
Alarcon and four or five of their well-known contemporaries. 6 The 

1 Teatro espanol burlesco {ed. cit ., I, 33, n. 2, above), pp. 81-2. 

2 Op. cit., p. 82. 3 Cit. I.E. , v, 273. 

4 Cit. Hurtado y Gonzalez Palencia: Historic de la literatura espanola , 3rd ed., 
Madrid, 1932, p. 821. Cf. I.E. , v, 307-9. The statement cannot, of course, for a 
moment be upheld literally. 

3 There were fifteen volumes, together with a supplementary volume of Garcia 
de la Huerta’s own plays and a bibliographical volume. 

Cf., however, McClelland, pp. 128-30. 
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fabulist Samaniego, who carried on a wordy war with Garcia de la 
Huerta, considered nevertheless that these dramatists, and all their 
contemporaries, would have to appear before the tribunal of reason 
to answer “the charge of having adopted, promoted, authorized and 

rendered almost invincible the vicious form of our drama .* Jovellanos, 

as we have seen, does not fail to point out the defects, as well as the merits, 
of Calderon and More to and considers Lope de Vega as “one of the 
corrupters of good taste” who “sowed the seeds of the ruin of our 
stage”. Sempere y Guarinos, again, the translator of Muratori s 
Riflessioni sopra il buon gusto (1708), adds to his translation (1782) a 
discurso in which he writes slightingly of the leaders of the Golden Age 1 * 3 
and admiringly of Nasarre’s “censura muy fina de nuestro teatro”. 4 5 6 

We may now ask a very natural and pertinent question if the 
attitude of the critics to Golden Age drama was reflected in the interest 
taken in it by the public. Menendez y Pelayo, referring to the late 
eighteenth century, declares in the most emphatic form that the plays 
of Calderon, Moreto and Rojas had been continuously performed and 
published throughout the period under review; 3 it is at least certain 
that Calderon and his followers were considerably more popular than 
the school of Lope. An examination of Nipho’s Diario Extranjero , 
published from April 5 to August 30, 1763—i.e., two years before the 
prohibition of the autos —reveals twenty-five Madrid performances of 
plays by Calderon in a single month (April) of the year 1763, six each 
of plays by Rojas and Moreto and a number by minor dramatists. In 
1759—60, Juan Fernandez de Apontes published a six-volume edition of 
Calderon’s autos and in 1760-3 an eleven-volume edition of his plays. 
At about the same time (c. 1764) Nicolas Fernandez de Moratfn pro¬ 
tested against the “corruption” by Calderon of the youth of Spain. 


1 I.E., v, 319 ff. 

1 Muratori: Rejlexiones sobre el buen gusto. 


Madrid, 1782. The discurso will be 


found on pp. 196-291. . . . . 

3 E.g. {op.cit., p. 232): “Se creia ya que no podfa nacer ingenio que les igualase. 

... El primero que se atrevio a oponerse a la corriente fue Don Ignacio Luzan. 

4 Op.cit., p.232. Cf. McClelland, pp. 23 ff. 

5 Cf./.£.,v, 308-9: “Encuanto a Calderon,a Moretoy a Rojas,no hubo necesidad 
de resucitarlos’ porque ni un solo dia habian dejado de ser representados e impresos, 
en forma, es verdad, plebeya y abatida, en la forma de comedies sueltas , que, pendientes 
de un cordel, se vendian en plazas y mercados. Los literatos podfan haber levantado 
otros altares y otros dioses, pero el pueblo espanol permanecid fiel a los antiguos.” 

6 Cf. McClelland, pp. 165-6, 167, n. 1. 
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<?No adviertes como audaz se desenfrena 
la juventud de Espana corrompida 
de Calderon por la fecunda vena? 

<?No ves a la virtud siempre oprimida 
por su musa en el comico teatro 
y a la maldad premiada y aplaudida? 1 

His comments are understandable, for the comedies of Calderon were 
pouring from the press and the decade 1761-70 saw a greater number 
of editions than had been known in any decade previously. 2 As the 
century went on, refundicion.es of seventeenth-century plays to suit 
modem tastes became common and in this way both Lope and Tirso 
followed Calderon back to popularity. 

Lope returned the more slowly: Garcia de la Huerta’s ignorance or 
disdain of him was long reflected both in theatre-lists and in the cata¬ 
logues of publishers. In that month of 1763 just referred to, not a single 
play by Lope was given; in the month following (May), one only; 
none in June and July; and one in August. 3 An examination of the 
announcements of performances of plays in three eighteenth-century 
Madrid periodicals {Gaceta, Diario de Madrid, Memorial liter ariof show 
that, although between 1700 and 1745 there were nine such mentions 
of Lope as against two of Calderon, 5 between 1746 and 1783 Calderon 
had four while Lope had none at all. 6 But it is after the latter date 
that the gulf between the popularity of the earlier dramatist and the 
later becomes apparent. Between 1783 and 1800 Lope has no more than 
twenty-one mentions against Calderon’s 173, and fifteen of these twenty- 
one relate to two plays, El Ejemplo mayor de la desdicha y Capitan 

\ EE ~> v > 267-9- 

H. Breymann ( Die Calderon-Literatur, Munchen, 1905, pp. 27-32) lists only 
twelve editions of single plays known to have been published in Spain between 
1701 and 1750 and eighty-five editions of between 1751 and 1800, of which fifty-six 
belong to the decade named. Down to 1750 most of these plays come from Madrid; 
alter 1750, however, Barcelona easily takes first place, with Valencia second. 

McClelland, pp. 166-7. 4 Coe, loc. cit. 

In compiling the statistics which appear in the text above I have considered 
several (generally identical) notices in the same periodical over a stretch of several 
days as a single notice. Any play attributed to Lope or Calderon (with the single 
exception of Garcia del Cas tartar: cf. Coe, pp. 63-4) I have included in the lists as 

It was on April 25, 1782— i.e., almost at the end of this blank period—that 
the Correo literario de la Europa remarked on the rarity of Lope de Vega’s works 
(McClelland, p. 167 n.). 
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Belts ario and El Mejor Alcalde, el Rey , which enjoyed relatively long 
runs between 1784 and 1791. Whereas the vogue of Calderon, then, 
increased by leaps and bounds in the last two decades of the century, that 
of Lope grew only very slowly until impetus was given to it by the in¬ 
creasing popularity of the refundicion and in particular by the preferen¬ 
tial attention paid to Lope by Trigueros. 1 And even in their altered 
guise his plays had to contend against much prejudice and obscurantist 
criticism. 2 3 

The history of the increasing appreciation of Tirso provides further 
testimony to the slow but steady growth of the Romantic revival during 
the eighteenth century. 5 A period of oblivion followed his death; the 
second edition of his works, published in 1733-6, brought him a short 
spell of popularity, 4 and there then succeeded another long period 
during which he was again almost entirely forgotten. 5 He is not men¬ 
tioned in Luzan’s Poetica , nor does he appear among the “autores 
elegidos” in the first edition of the dictionary of the Spanish Academy. 6 
About 1760 he begins to figure once more in literature, though at first 
but rarely. The elder Moratfn mentions him twice (1762); 7 new editions 
are published of his Deleitar aprovechando (1765) and El Burlador de 
Sevilla (1769); 8 in the next decade several of his plays are acted; 9 and 
there are a still greater number of references to him in the decade follow¬ 
ing, when his popularity again increased; 10 Garcia de la Huerta, Arteaga, 


1 Cf. 1, 170-1, 176, below. 

2 Such as that of El Arv^uelo de Fenisa (recast by Trigueros as La Buscona: 
cf. I, 170, below) published in the Diario de Madrid for August 26, 1803: “Un 
argumento indecentfsimo e inverosfmil, impropio de haberse ejecutado, no s61o en 
el primer teatro de la nacion sino hasta en el de los chisperos; es una comedia sin 
ninguna gracia, reducida solo a entradas y salidas en casa de Fenisa.. ..El tftulo de 
Buscona anadido por su refundidor Trigueros es tambien indecente, etc.” 

3 Some of the details which follow in this paragraph I owe to Professor Bushee’s 
article on Tirso de Molina in R.H. , 1933, lxxxi (Deuxieme partie), 338-62 (es¬ 
pecially 342-9). 

\ Details are given by Professor Bushee {art. cit. y pp. 342-3). 

5 Coe confirms this generalization. Adopting the same conditions as above 

(1, 69, n. 5) I find 29 references between 1700 and 1745 (all of them between 1733 
and 1736); no more until 1784; 21 between 1784 and 1800; and 35 between 1801 
and 1819. 6 Bushee, art. cit ., p. 343, n. 4. 

7 Ibid. (PP- 344-5)* 8 Ibid. (p. 345 ). 

9 Ibid. (pp. 345-6). I have found particulars of a few additional plays and have 

no doubt that there were still more. 

10 Was it out of compliment to Tirso de Molina that Tomds de Iriarte took the 
anagrammatic pseudonym of Tirso Ymareta? 
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Llampillas and Alvarez y Baena all mention him. 1 In the last decade of 
the century there are fewer of such references and several plays by 
Tirso are on a list of those of which the performance was prohibited in 
1800. But, if we look back over the century as a whole, we can see very 
clearly the sureness with which he is regaining recognition. 

It would seem, then, that we have ample grounds for accepting the 
evidence already quoted” from Luzan’s Poetica and from Jovellanos as 
to the popularity of the Golden Age dramatists, and especially of 
Calderon, in 1789-90. “Those who enjoy only the plots of Calderon, 
Moreto, etc... .and the manner of their production are innumerable”, 
we read in the Correode .. .los Ciegos in 1786. 5 Twenty-three years earlier 
ElHablador juicioso had described the stage as dominated by dramatists 
of the preceding century. 4 These dates undoubtedly mark a period of 
relative prosperity and increasing vogue which initiates the Romantic 
revival of Golden Age drama. 

Together with the increasing vogue of the dramatists went that of 
other Golden Age writers, notably the greatest of them all, Cervantes. 
It must not be forgotten that we owe to the eighteenth century what 
Menendez y Pelayo calls the “first worthy edition ”5 of Don Quijote , 
namely the London edition of 1738, which was preceded by the first 
biography of Cervantes, that of Mayans. In all some thirty editions 
of the Quijote were published in Spain during the century, as well as 
three each of the Galatea and the Viaje del Parnaso , ten of the collected 
Novelas Ejemplares and four of Persiles y Sigismunda . 6 As almost half 
of all these works appeared before 1750, it seems that Cervantes* fame 
was never in a worse condition than that of quiescence: certainly it was 
never dead. 

Still, Cervantes had his uncomprehending readers and he had also 
his enemies. All students of the period know that Montiano, like “every 
man of judgment” (to use his own phrase), preferred Avellaneda’s 
Don Quijote to Cervantes’, and that, when in 1749 Nasarre published 
Cervantes’ plays, he did so in order to attack those of Lope and his 


1 Bushee, art. cit ., pp. 347-8. 2 Cf. 1, 62, above. 

3 Correo de Madrid o de los Ciegos , No. 3 (October 17, 1786). 

4 Pi Hablador juicioso y critico imparcial , etc., Madrid, 1763, No. 5, p. 7. Cit. 

McClelland, p. 56. 5 j m £ mf v , 242. 

These statistics are compiled from G. M. del Rio y Rico: Catalogo Biblio- 
grafico de la Scccion de Cervantes de la Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid, 1930) and 
J. D. M. Ford and Ruth Lansing: Cervantes , a Tentative Bibliography, etc. (Harvard 
University Press, 1931). 
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contemporaries, of which he believed them to be parodies. 1 So, too, 
Marujan abused Cervantes for ridiculing the spirit of chivalry and thus 
destroying Spain’s honour and making her the butt of friends and foes. 2 

But Nasarre’s notorious preface met with much stubborn criticism. 
Carrillo, 3 like Erauso y Zavaleta, 4 5 took up the cudgels against it in the 
year after its publication. Nieto de Molina, as we have seen, attacked 
its “insufferable acrimony” 3 more vehemently even than Nasarre had 
attacked the Golden Age. And with the publication in 1780 of the 
elaborate Academy edition of Don Quijote , 6 * the fame of Cervantes in his 
own country took a step higher still. Fomer placed him in merit above 
Descartes and satirized critics who despised him.? Sanchez wrote a 
spirited defence of him against a fantastic attack by Estala (1788). 8 9 
Quintana’s biographical study (1797) was prefaced to an edition of the 
Quijote which rivalled that of the Academy. And, as no less than four 
more editions appeared between 1797 and 1800, these years marked one 
of the crests of Cervantes’ popularity in his own country. 

Are other illustrations needed of the interest taken in Golden Age 
writers during the eighteenth century? If they are, we might refer to 
Gomez Arteaga’s observations on, and edition of, Garcilaso de la Vega’s 
first Eclogue, published together with Conti’s Italian version ;9 to 
Lopez de Sedano’s Parnaso and Conti’s fine anthology (both already 
referred to), 10 the second of which gives an excellent idea of seven major 
poets—Boscan, Garcilaso de la Vega, Herrera, Acuna, Luis de Leon 
and the Argensolas. Or we might cite Capmany’s five-volume Teatro 
historico-critico de la elocuencia espahola (1786—94), 11 with its preface 
eulogizing the “fecundfsima y encendida imagination de nuestros 

1 Cf. 1, 56, 60-1, above. The phrase quoted, from Montiano’s prefatory note to 
Avellaneda, is: “Ningun hombre de juicio pued(e) declararse en favor de Cervantes, 
si compara una parte con otra.” Cf. here Leandro Fernandez de Moratfn’s interest¬ 
ing judgment of Nasarre’s preface to this edition, in his Origenes del teatro espanol 
(E. de Ochoa: Tesoro del teatro espanol Paris, 1838, I, 55, n. 1). 

2 The passage referred to is quoted by M.P. in I.E., v, 216. 

3 In La Sinra^on impugnada y Beata de Lavapies , Madrid, 1750. Fully described 

in McClelland, pp. 26-8. 4 Cf. 1, 51-3, above. 

5 Cf. 1, 56, above. 6 With later editions in 1782, 1787, 1819, etc. 

7 Oracion apologitica , etc., p. 13; and Appendix, p. 48. 

8 Carta publicada en el Correo de Madrid , injuriosa a la buena memoria de Miguel de 

Cervantes. Reimprimese con not as apologe'ticas, etc. Madrid, 1788. Cf. M.P.: “Dos 
opusculos ineditos, etc.” ( R.H . 1908, xvm, 295-431), pp. 334-5. 

9 Madrid, 1771. Reprinted in 1789. 10 Cf. 1, 44-5, above. 

11 Madrid, 1786—94, 5 vols. Reprinted: Barcelona, 1848. 
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poetas, la invention y energfa de sus composiciones en todos los 
generos ”. 1 Few writers of merit, from the author of Mio Cid and 
Berceo onwards, are not cited as witnesses to the greatness of Spanish 
letters before nations that once recognized it freely but have now for¬ 
gotten it . 2 

Not all the writers of the Golden Age, of course, belong to, or even 
approach, that type with which the nineteenth-century Romantics were 
peculiarly in sympathy. But the revivalists of the eighteenth century 
were ignorant of, or at least unconcerned about, Romantic theory: if 
they were attracted by an author, they paid him the compliment of 
republication, imitation or eulogy, much as the Eclectics were to do 
later. Of all the non-dramatic writers of the Golden Age, leaving aside 
Cervantes, the most popular was one whom it would indeed be difficult 
to assign to the Classical or the Romantic category 3 —Fray Luis de 
Leon. Space has prevented us from doing more than refer in passing 
to the remarkable influence exerted on eighteenth-century poetry by 
the verses of the Augustinian friar who was the principal inspiration 
of the Salamancan School and counts for more in the work of some of 
its members than critics have always realized . 4 Luis de Leon, it should 
be added, was also read and followed by many of the Sevilians and by 
a few poets who were affiliated to neither school, such as Norona, 
Somoza and Burgos. His influence, therefore, was widespread during 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, and it had profundity as well 
as breadth. 

IV. THE ROMANTIC REVOLT BEFORE 1800 

During the whole of the eighteenth century, and indeed for some time 
afterwards, the Romantic revolt was considerably less active than the 
Revival. Yet, as we look back over the latter half of die century, we can 
clearly see it developing and gathering force, thus preparing the way, 
however slowly, for the battle of the eighteen-thirties. The first indi¬ 
vidual work which can fairly be said to be informed by the spirit of die 
Revolt is perhaps the Discurso critico attributed to Erauso y Zavaleta and 
published exactly at the mid-century. Thereafter, practically all the 

1 Op. cit. y p. i. 2 Op. cit ., pp. ii, xi, et passim. 3 Cf. I, 5-6, above. 

4 A short study by William Atkinson (“Luis de Le6n in eighteenth-century 
poetry ”, in R.H. 1933, lxxxi, Deuxieme partie, 363-76) particularly stresses Ledn’s 
influence on Melendez Valdes (pp. 366-9). 
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more progressive critics whose contributions to the Revival have 
already been noticed make contributions also to the Revolt, though 
these are often too vague to be easily summarized and are too diffusely 
expressed for quotation in this brief survey. We shall therefore content 
ourselves with citing some representative opinions to indicate not so 
much the volume of discontent with neo-classicism that was current 
as its general nature. 

The majority of the complainants desired greater freedom, chiefly in 
drama, and not all of them were either agreed or certain how they would 
use it when it was gained. In so far as they were anxious to uproot the 
custom of drawing on France for dramatic productions and to substitute 
Spanish plays for French, some account of their ideals has been given in 
the preceding section. This, however, has emphasized their often timid 
recommendations of home products rather than the violent attacks 
upon the importation of foreign goods which is no less characteristic 
of their polemics. “Es plaga de Espana, o castigo de Dios,” exclaims 
Erauso y Zavaleta, “el irremediable y excesivo amor que tenemos a 
todo lo extranjero.” 1 Those sentiments were echoed by many of his 
contemporaries. 

Others, however, desired freedom for the artist, whether in prose, 
verse or drama, merely diat he might express himself in his own way 
without let or hindrance: in so far as they pleaded for this they were pure 
Romantics, and, had their creative abilities but equalled their critical 
perceptions, Spanish literature in the late eighteenth century would have 
been very different. A recent writer has disinterred a striking plea for 
liberty from a somewhat unexpected place—one of the dictdmenes 
accompanying Erauso y Zavaleta’s Discurso critico , in which a priest 
named Alejandro Aguado not only defends the writers of the Golden 
Age but applauds the disregard by creative artists of laws made by 
preceptists and maintains the supremacy of inspiration over artistic 
form . 2 A similar line is taken by Porcel in the Juicio lunatico , from which 
we have already quoted . 3 “What clearer proof can there be of the 
uselessness of the highly-praised rules of art,” he enquires, “than the 

1 Discurso critico , etc., Madrid, 1750, p. 44. 

2 McClelland, pp. 39-40- “Deje fingir a los poetas,” runs a typical passage 

from this dictamen , “y que en los juegos del discurso li 7 ca la invention entretenida, 
y que los aficionados diviertan con esta recreation su fa* : ga. Ni el autor del Prdlogo 
ni yo tenemos esa habilidad; pues alabemos el ingenic de estos heroes y no vitu- 
peremos injustamente su arte.” 3 Qf. 1, 15, above. 
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spectacle of a poet who will not use them... gaining the admiration and 
approval of these grave legislators themselves, who are unable to deny 
that, if he had subjected his talent to their yoke, we should have lost 
this thing of beauty?” 1 True, he adds, only the rare few can achieve 
such triumphs, but this is no argument in favour of rules which have 
been imposed by mediocrity. To the quotations already made from this 
work may be added a short but remarkable one which finds its echo 
again and again in the Romantic battle of the thirties: 

La Poetica no es mas que una opinion: la Poesia es genial y a excepcidn de 
unas reglas generales y la sinderesis universal que tiene todo hombre sensato, 
el poeta no debe adoptar otra ley que la de su genio. . .. 

En vano. . .se cansan los maestros del arte en senalar estas ni las otras 
particulares reglas. . ., porque esto no es otra cosa que tiranizar el libre pensar 
del hombre, que en cada uno se diferencia . 2 

The complainants were protesting against a number of detailed 
restrictions as well as against a general curtailment of freedom. Erauso 
y Zavaleta is the spokesman of those who rebelled at the censure of 
themes taken from Christian poetry: far greater corruption of morals, 
he thinks, will result from the portrayal of pagan vice and unbelief . 3 
Aguado can see no objection to the mingling of tragedy and comedy. 
By what rule of art, he enquires, can Lope de Vega and others be cen¬ 
sured for this ? 4 A similar position is taken by Llampillas, who, after 
discussing the nature of “heroic drama” (commedie eroiche ), and observ¬ 
ing that the French have adapted certain Spanish heroic dramas as 
tragedies, commends Spanish playwrights for having introduced into 
such plays comic and farcical elements . 3 

Aguado, again, justifies the use by poets of different metres 6 —a 
point taken up later in the century by so good a Classicist as Estala, who 
picturesquely expresses his dislike for the French Alexandrine and 
prefers to it good Spanish hendecasyllabics or the old romance. 

Nuestro romance endecasilabo, invencibn la mas bella para el drama, pues 
tiene todas las ventajas de la rima rigurosa, sin sus muchos inconvenientes.... 

• • •<?Quien podra sufrir aquel continuo martilleo de los pareados alejan- 
drinos, que invariablemente han de marchar de dos en dos cual yunta de 


2 Op. cit. y fols. 54-5. 
4 McClelland, p. 40. 


1 Juic'to lunatico, fols. 29 V.-30 r. 

3 Discurso critico , etc., Madrid, 1750, pp. 46-56. 

5 “Festivity, grazia e giocondita. . .casi piacevoli che inducono a riso.” (Llam¬ 
pillas: Saggio storico-apologetico, etc., Genoa, 1778-81, iv, 247-8.) 

6 McClelland, p. 40. 
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bueyes, sino los oi'dos mas que Batavos, que ya han hecho callo a tan in- 
sufrible monotonia? Nuestro romance, ya el endecasilabo para la tragedia, 
ya el octosilabo para la comedia, tiene una armonia siempre varia y muy 
grata al oi'do, no ofende con el artificio manifiesto de la rima, no obliga a 
violentar o estropear los conceptos, y admite todas las gracias y sublimidad 
de la poesia mas artificiosa. 1 

But incomparably the most frequent and effective protests were those 
made against the rules of the Unities, which are not only, again and 
again, the true objects of the continual vague complaints against “rule” 
and “law”, but are referred to, specifically, by nearly all the critics 
quoted in this chapter. In non-literary plays, of course, the Unities 
were broken more often than they were kept, and broken quite un¬ 
ashamedly. “Bien se”, ends an anonymous historical play in 1791, 

Bien se que este comedion 
nada es de lo que parece, 
y que de unidad carece, 
de lugar, tiempo y accidn. 

Preguntareis <? Que ocasion 
hace mi pluma propensa 
a un error tan sin defensa? 

Pero a esto baste que os diga 
que necesidad obliga 
a lo que el hombre no piensa.* 

But it is not generally realized that many of the critics were hardly 
more conservative than these popular playwrights. Few of them 
rejected the Unities entirely and desired to see Cervantes’ “nino en 
mantillas” of the first act of a play “salir ya hecho hombre barbado” 
in the second. 3 Some recommended that they should be strictly 
observed within variously defined limits. 4 But there were few who had 
not some grave objection to them and it is astonishing that they were 
not completely thrown over long before the attack upon them was 

1 Edipo Tirano , Madrid, 1793, p. 47. 

2 From El Sitio de Toro (Madrid, 1791), a play based on incidents in the life of 
King Peter the Cruel. The author is probably Vicente Rodriguez de Arellano. 

3 Cf. 1, 183, below. 

4 It should be noted that when Estala, using a phrase common to preceptists of 
his time, says “Las unidades de lugar y de tiempo se deben observar con todo el 
rigor que sea posible" (Edipo Tirano , p. 43), he means “with all the rigorousness 
consistent with verisimilitude”, not “with all possible rigour”. This is abundantly 
clear from the contexts in which the phrase occurs and a realization of it is funda¬ 
mental to an understanding of these preceptists’ attitude to the Rules. 
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intensified in the eighteen-thirties. Some of these objections have 
already been glanced at: a selection of others, representative of each 
decade of the second half-century, may now be quoted: 

Pero, senor, <fes pecado mortal quebrantar esas Terencianas leyes? { Manda 
Dios que se guarden? <?Su observancia puede traer paz y concordia a nuestros 
principes cristianos?. . .^Hay revelation de Apolo, o sus discretas hijas, por 
donde conste ser conforme a su agrado y ultima voluntad, la practica in¬ 
alterable de tales reglas? (Erauso y Zavaleta, 1750.) 1 

Digo, pues, lo primero, que las tres unidades tan decantadas, pero mal 
entendidas, no se comprenden en las reglas esenciales del teatro, que se 
puede excusar el observarlas y aun hacer de ellas sacrificio al gusto, cuando 
puedan perjudicar a las bellezas y gracias que prometa de si un asunto. 
(Nipho, 1764.) 2 

Ni yo me paro tampoco en el escrupuloso rigor de las tres unidades para 
la perfecci6n de una comedia. En esto ya Vm. ve que cada cual puede llevar 
su dictamen, sies cierto aquello de tot capita quot sententiae . . . .Esteentusiasmo 
trances es para mi de poquisimo momento. (“Lucas Aleman”, 1788 .)3 

Las reglas sobre las unidades de lugar y tiempo de la comedia, y las de 

nuestros viejos contrapuntistas, son hijas de una misma madre o cabeza etica, 

nacidas para cortar las alas al genio, las unas en la poesi'a dramatica, las otras 
en la musica.... 

No vayas a buscar si lo que haces representar ha podido suceder en veinti- 
cuatro horas o en veinticuatro dias o anos; y si algun pobre critico musarano 
te ya a argiiir, con el calendario y el mapa en la mano, vuelvele las espaldas y 
apelate al espectador, el cual, sin pensar en calendarios ni mapas, solo quiere 
que en el espacio de tres o cuatro horas (y esta es la verdadera unidad de 
tiempo) le hagas ver una trama de sucesos que le embelesen y sorprendan, y 
que no le contrastes sus familiares ideas. (Eximeno.) 4 


Other critics, such as Estala (1793), while preferring the Unities to 
be observed where possible, inveigh against grammarians who have 
misinterpreted Aristotle and “burdened dramatic art with arbitrary 
little rules (reglillas arbitrarias) which serve only to impede the progress 
of genius ”.5 Estala holds that modern Spanish dramatists cannot be 
expected to conform exactly to laws laid down for the ancient Greeks. 
Dfez Gonzalez (1793), as we have seen, writes similarly, condoning 


* Discurso critico , etc., pp. 41-2. 

La Nacion espahola defendida de los insultos del “ Pensador” y sus sccuaces 
(Madrid, 1764), p. 15. 3 Correo de Madrid o de los Ciegos y July 9, 1788. 

4 Don La^arillo Vi^cardi, Madrid, 1872-3, cit. McClelland, pp. 106-7. The editor 
of this posthumously published work says that it was not finished until 1802 but 
h-ximeno was then seventy-two years of age and much of it may have been written 
earlier. 5 Edipo Tirano , p. 3. 
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the non-observance of the Unities of time and place provided the Unity 
of action is followed . 1 In 1781, Juan Francisco Masdeu, one of the 
Jesuits who migrated to Italy on the dispersal of his Society, begins his 
“critical history of Spain and Spanish culture ’’ 2 by claiming that the 
Rules have been defied not only by the Spaniards but by the greatest 
dramatists of the whole world. Throughout Europe, poets of natural 
genius, devoid of art, are preferred to poets who have art and no natural 
genius . 3 “A large proportion of those Aristotelian rules”, observes 
Llampillas (1778-81), “are eulogized by frigid preceptists rather than 
followed by celebrated dramatists.” 4 He discusses the whole question 
of the Unities at such length that we cannot here follow his argument 
in detail: it must suffice to say that he subordinates everything to veri¬ 
similitude and determinedly rejects the idea that blind obedience to 
arbitrary rule is a virtue. 

Such were the murmurings of revolt during the latter half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century: three decades of the nineteenth were to pass before they 
became appreciably louder. While we have not yet reached the Romantic 
revolt, in the proper sense of the term, we have discovered that the 
inspiration of Romantic ideals was stirring, and that, even at this early 
stage, romanticism in Spain was not all revival. 


V. THE LATENESS OF THE NEW ROMANTICISM 

The foregoing pages have shown that the immediate origins of the 
Romantic movement in Spain are far earlier in date than is generally 
imagined. Popular chronology puts those origins at approximately 
1800; dates their termination, and the beginning of the Romantic move¬ 
ment proper, in 1835; and to the end of that movement assigns no date 
at all .5 We shall endeavour, in the following chapters, to revise the 
latter ideas; in this chapter we have disposed of the first. 

The resurgence of the primary Romantic principle—that of freedom 
—occurs, as we have seen, in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

1 Cf. 1, 65, above. 

Storia critica di Spagna e della cultura spagnuola , etc. Foligno, 1781 and 
Florence, 1787, 2 vols. The later Spanish version (Madrid, 1783-1805, 20 vols.) 
was entitled: Historia critica de Espanay de la cultura espanola. 

3 Historia critica , etc., I, 206, 209. 

4 Saggio storico-apologetico , etc., Genoa, 1778-81, p. 238. 

5 Cf. 1, xiv, above. 
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The beginnings of both the Romantic revolt and the Romantic revival 
can be traced to a date not much later. The characteristics of Romantic 
literature which underlie the Revolt appear with frequency between 
1750 and 1800. The Revival of mediaeval and of Golden Age literature 
proceeds actively during the whole of this same period. By its close, 
the historian who observes his phenomena with care and impartiality 
may be forgiven for thinking that the beginning of a coherent and self- 
conscious Romantic movement is imminent. 

. j n actua l f ac t> nothing even approaching such a movement made 
itself felt for well over a quarter of the new century. And here we may 
s mtably enquire into the reasons for this, since so many of the elements 
of Spanish romanticism were present in Spain before 1800. The chief 
reason is to be found in political happenings between 1808 and 1833, 
which are so well known that it is unnecessary to do more than allude 
to them. Not only, in the first place, did the Napoleonic invasion act 
as a check to original literary productiveness, but for some time after 
its close it dried up the springs of subjectivity, substituting patriotic and 
impersonal odes for lyrics charged with melancholy, sensibility and 
emotion. Mediaevalism as such lost its attraction, though the patriotic 
aspect of mediaevalism continued to appear, principally in drama, and 

the waves of anti-Gallic feeling favoured the vogue of the dramatists 
of the Golden Age. 

Then came the defeat of the invaders, die accession of Ferdinand the 
Desired and the two epochs of tyranny (1814-20 and 1823-33) which 
saw the exile of the most progressive of Ferdinand’s subjects, including 
most of those who were on the way to becoming liberals in literature. 
During the War of Independence, men had had little opportunity or 
inclination for literary pursuits. But now scores of writers were lan¬ 
guishing in exile, and forced to accept routine—sometimes even 
menial—employment lest they should starve. A contemporary 
Spaniard, writing in 1826 from the safe side of the Pyrenees, describes 
the situation forcibly and picturesquely, but certainly not too strongly: 

Quels ont pu etre, depuis vingt ans, les succes des muses de l’lberie? Quel 
a meme ete leur sejour? Disperses comme les fcuilles par les ouragans 
de 1 automne, les hommes de lettres, ainsi que les hommes d’etat espagnols, 
ne Sp so ^ lt rattaghes a rien. Un silence universe!, a I’exception de quelques 
publications de circonstances, a laisse sans vestiges l’existence meme de 
vingt rivaux qui promettaient les plus nobles chants. 1 

J. M. Maury: Espagne Poetique, Paris, 1826-7, n, 234-5. 
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During the second period of absolutism (1823-1833), when the 
Romantic movement was making such headway in France, the develop¬ 
ment of Spanish literature was almost completely arrested. “Literature”, 
wrote Mesonero Romanos, was “enveloped in a dense cloud.” Genius 
was “completely silent” and “the public completely indifferent”. 1 
The press was muzzled, books and reviews were constantly forbidden 
circulation, foreign works (frequently non-political ones) were stopped 
at the frontiers, 2 and schools and universities were closed lest (to quote 
the notorious phrase applied to the short-lived University of Cervera) 
they should disseminate “the disastrous mania for thinking”. When the 
exiles returned to Spain after the death (1833) of the “tirano de las 
letras”, as they had learned to call the once-desired monarch, they found 
their country in a high degree receptive, 3 and they were able, by their 
own endeavours and with their knowledge of foreign literatures, to 
make up for lost time. But, while Ferdinand reigned, it was impossible 
for new ideas to flourish; a literary revolution in his time could only have 
come, as it had come in France, on the heels of a political one. 

Such, we repeat, is the chief part of our answer to the question: Why 
was the precipitation of the Romantic movement so long delayed? 
Such is the whole of the answer which has usually been given to that 
question, save by those who have advanced the untenable, and even 
ridiculous, contention that the Romantic movement in Spain came from 
abroad and could not enter the country till Ferdinand’s death reintro¬ 
duced the system of free imports. But the political answer will not 
give complete satisfaction to anyone who, after reading this book, 
accepts its main conclusions. We shall show in due course that there 
was a fundamental weakness in nineteenth-century Spanish romanticism 
which marred its history from the period during which the Revival and 
the Revolt began to unite until the time when the movement which 
resulted from their union was seen to be, to a large extent, a failure. 


1 “Envueltas en una densa nube las letras_Silencio completo del ingenio.... 

Indiferencia completa del publico.” The description is of the years 1827-8 {Mem. 
Set., 11, 22). 

2 M. Jean Sarrailh (“L’emigration et le romantisme espagnor”, in Revue de 
'litterature comparee , Paris, 1930, x, 17-40) has collected (pp. 22-5) some striking 
examples of this type of tyranny. 

3 44 En este estado estamos casi todavia”, wrote Larra in 1836 after a retrospective 
survey: 44 en verso, en prosa dispuestos a recibirlo todo, porque nada tenemos. 
(‘‘Literaiura. Rapida ojeada sobre la historia e indole de la nuestra, etc.” Larra: 
Obras , ed. cit. y III, 80-1.) 
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As we look back upon those first thirty years of the nineteenth century, 
we cannot but interpret the dilatoriness of the Romantic movement in 
declaring itself as a sign of its inherent debility. Do its defenders urge 
that many of Spain’s foremost writers of the coming generation were 
in exile? True, but in exile they contrived to write: indeed, they wrote 
freely. With the fertility which has always characterized Spanish genius, 
they maintained a number of more or less literary reviews, besides 
publishing books with some frequency. And what lifeless, conventional 
work the great majority of them were content with ! Anyone who doubts 
this has only to turn up the files of El Emigrado Observador or of Ocios 
de Espanoles emigrados , ! or to search through the collected works of 
the early Romantics for the verse and the prose which they produced 
during the years of their compulsory exile. Nor were by any means all 
Spain’s greatest literary men among the emigrants. A number of them 
returned to Spain long before the amnesty; some of them never left 
the country at all; in any case, as we shall presently see, there were quite 
enough writers in Spain, while Ferdinand was still on the throne, to 
form coteries which were galaxies of potential talent. What did the 
members of these coteries, with the glowing example of the French 
Romantics before them, manage to achieve, either as individuals or in 
common? In common, nothing; as individuals, very little: and of that 
little the chief part was the antithesis of Romantic. 

Viewed in the light of later events, these happenings can only be 
considered signs of weakness, of lack of enthusiasm for Romantic ideals, 
of the absence of any sense of solidarity. Had the death of Ferdinand 
preluded the inauguration of a Romantic movement marked by strength, 
cohesion and vigour, the literary phenomena of the years preceding it 
might be interpreted very differently. For that reason, it is premature, 
at this stage of our story, to go into further detail: the position will 
stand out more clearly when we look back upon it hereafter. 

1 For an account of the principal periodicals published in England by the exiles 
see E.A.P.: “The literary activities of the Spanish emigrados in England (1814-34)“, 
in M.L.R ., 1924, xix, 315-24, 445-58. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL, 1800-1837 

I. FOREIGN INFLUENCES UPON THE 

ROMANTIC REVIVAL 

F or reasons which the final paragraphs of the last chapter should 
make clear, the Romantic movement in Spain is often described 
as bursting into life, if not indeed originating, with the return of 
the exiles in 1833-4. 1 Phraseology is used which, though not always 
inconsistent with the actual facts, conveys the suggestion that the exiles 
discovered romanticism abroad and carried it back to Spain, where it 
was unknown. Occasionally an over-bold critic goes so far as to assert 
that this was in fact the case. 

Into the country which the Germans, the English and the French pro¬ 
claimed essentially Romantic, romanticism came from without. . ..Spain was 
not Romantic in the historic sense of the word. She possessed Romantic 
forms and framework, but she was unacquainted with the spirit of the new’ 
school. . . .She needed men to prospect. These men were the emigres. 2 

As a rule, this mistaken view proceeds either from an insufficient 
acquaintance with the facts of the Romantic revival, or from what we 
must consider to be a false conception of romanticism as a whole—the 
identification of it with revolt, lawlessness, “liberalism in literature”. 
By “the spirit of the new school” the writer of the passage just quoted 
apparently means, as its context suggests, “the spirit lying beneath the 
French manifestation of romanticism”, i.e., beneath the school of 
Victor Hugo. If we made that assumption, the statement would be 
completely understandable, for the spectacular moment of the Spanish 
Romantic movement did occur soon after the death of Ferdinand VII, 
when the exiles had just returned to their country. The important point 

1 E.g. R. Menendez Pidal: L'Epopee castillane , trans. H. Merimee, Paris, 1910, 
p. 257: “A leur retour, on vit le romantisme, dont ils etaient devenus les adeptes a 
l’£tranger, eclore en Espagne avec une brusque soudainete.” Cf. Pineyro, p. x. 

2 J. Sarrailh: “L’emigration et le romantisme espagnol”, in Revue de litterature 
comparee , Paris, 1930, x, 39. 
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to remember, however, is that they brought less of the spirit of roman¬ 
ticism to Spain than was already there. 1 

When the entire Romantic movement is viewed in its true perspective, 
the Romantic revival is seen to be by far the broader of the two currents 
which for so long ran parallel to one another in Spanish literary history. 
The Revival is in the main a native development. Yet foreign in¬ 
fluences play by no means an inconsiderable part in it and have been 
made to appear more important dian they really are, not least often by 
Spanish critics. The misconception is no doubt frequently due to the 
habit, so common in Spain, of underrating the achievements of one’s 
own countrymen: only thus could so intelligent a Romantic as Piferrer 
write, in 1846, of “ die literary restoration which has come from foreign 
countries... from die Goedies, the Schillers, the Scotts, and the Chateau- 
briands”. 2 The attribution has been repeated ever since. France has 
been given almost sole credit for the Romantic revolt in Spain; while 
France, Germany, Italy and England have jointly been credited with 
the Romantic revival. 

Dr Farinelli has reminded us that although, by the irony of fate, 
some of the principal contributors to the Revival were foreigners, their 
work was done on Spanish soil and under the influence of Spanish 
collaboration or inspiration. 3 This is not, however, an answer to those 
who would take from Spain die credit for her Revival, for, as the next 
few pages will show, more names can be quoted of foreigners who 
stimulated it from abroad dian from within Spain. The true answer 
goes back into eighteendi-century history. It is only when we realize 
how much of die Revival had been accomplished in Spain before the 
Napoleonic period that the true position of the foreign legionaries 
becomes clear: they came in from without, upon a battleground well 
prepared for them, to help carry an engagement which, if not already 
won, was at any rate veering definitely in the direction which they 
favoured. 

For convenience we shall first consider, in order, the various foreign 
influences upon the Romantic revival, before returning to the native 
origins at which we have already glanced in the last chapter. 

1 See Appendix I: “The Origins of the Spanish Romantic Movement” (11,377-8, 
below). 

1 Pablo Piferrer: Clasicos Espanoles: coleccion de tro^os de nuestros autores 
antiguosy modernos, etc., Barcelona, 1846, p. 133. 

3 Farinelli: Romanticismo , 1, 72-3- 
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(i) The Influence of Germany 

“Para buscar el origen de la escuela romantica de nuestros dfas,” 
wrote Alcala Galiano in 1834, “fuerza es que vayamos a Alemania.” 1 

He was referring, not primarily to Spain, but to European romanti¬ 
cism in general. 2 We can follow his recommendation, however, in this 
enquiry. Not only would no account of the Romantic revival in Spain 
be complete without reference to Germany, but, of the foreign influences 
which it suffered, that of Germany comes first in chronological order. 3 

It was towards the end of the eighteenth century that the Romantic 
movement may be said to have begun in Germany. Only a few years 
later, in the spring of 1808, August Wilhelm von Schlegel delivered 
his famous Vienna lectures, Uber dramatische Kunst und Litteratur , 
which were published in 1809-11, while in the spring of 1812 his younger 
brother Friedrich gave his course on the “history of literature, ancient 
and modern”, publishing the lectures in 1815. Both these works give 
a very high place in their literary ideals to Spanish poetry and drama. 4 
The superficial reader, indeed, might suppose that the enthusiasm of 
the two Germans had, in the course of a few years, outstripped the slow 
development of many decades in Spain. 

To A. W. von Schlegel, who wrote so ably and with such insight 
upon Shakespeare and his Elizabethan fellow-dramatists, Spanish drama 
stood beside that of England, not precisely in merit, but rather 
by its nature. Both dramas were to him “Romantic”. Nay more: 
“Romantic drama”, he declared, “is indigenous only to England and 
Spain; it began to flourish in both countries at the same time, rather 
more than two hundred years ago, in England with Shakespeare and in 


1 In his preface to Rivas’ Moro Exposito (Rivas: Obras , ed. cit.> III, xi). 

2 Cf. Rivas: Obras , ed. cit. y III, xi, xxiv: “Allf nacid, y de alii han sacado su pauta 
los modernos romdnticos italianos y franceses.” “Los alemanes son los padres del 
romanticismo , el cual es en su tierra tan castizo, como lo era, y todavia lo es, el 


clasicismo en Italia.” 

3 Cf. Larra’s review of Maury’s Espagne Poetique (Larra: Obras y ed. cit ., 11, 215) : 
“ Los alemanes fueron los primeros que desenterraron nuestras bellezas, y Calderdn 
vino a series un objeto de culto.” The former statement is only true if “los primeros 
extranjeros” is meant. Larra is often unfair to Spain in his articles. Cf. the phrase 
quoted on 1, 212, n. 4, below, which is obviously not true, even if taken as satire. 

« See Appendix IV: “The brothers Schlegel on the Golden Age” (n, 384-7* 
below)* 
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Spain with Lope de Vega.” 1 The characteristics of the two dramas 
were to him most strikingly similar, the more so as the two nations “are 
so unlike one another in physical, moral, political and religious re¬ 
spects”. 2 Yet a comparison between them and an investigation ot “the 
contrast which they both present to every dramatic literature that has 
grown up out of an imitation of the ancients, has, so far as we know, 
never yet been attempted”. 3 

The similarity between English drama and Spanish does not consist merely 
in their bold neglect of the Unities of place and time, and in their mingling of 
comic elements with tragic; their unwillingness or inability to follow rules 
and reason (which terms, in the view of certain critics of art, mean one and the 
same thing) might be considered as purely negative characteristics. The re¬ 
semblance between the two dramas lies far deeper, in the innermost substance 
of their works ( der Dichtungen ) and in the essential relations whereby each 
divergent form becpmes a real necessity. What they have in common is the 
spirit of Romantic poetry, expressed in dramatic form. 4 * 

This idea must have seemed strikingly novel when, after some time 
and by devious ways, it reached Spain, and no less so must the idea that 
Shakespeare and Calderon stand alone as the only two poets who can 
properly be called “great ”.5 It is true that, as we have seen, there were 
admirers of Calderon in Spain during the eighteenth century: one, for 
example, who, on being asked to adapt a Calderonian play, declared 
that he would sooner lay his hand on the fire, and another who, in 
refusing the same task, exclaimed: “Solo para venerarlas puedo llegar 
yo a esas obras.” 6 But these are mild expressions of appreciation by 
comparison with the hero-worship of Schlegel. Nearly half of the 
lecture on Spanish drama is concerned with Calderon, who is made to 
appear as the supreme genius of that drama, the culmination ot a gifted 
age, the “highest summit of Romantic poetry”. 7 8 He is ‘ as fruitful a 
genius and as diligent a writer as Lope”, H who at one time enjoyed sole 
dominion over the [Spanish] stage”: 9 and yet he has none of the faults 

1 Appendix IV ( a ) (11, 384, below). 

2 Appendix IV (,b ) (11, 384-5, below). Ibid. 

4 Appendix IV (c) (n, 385, below). 

5 “...In einer Parallele zwischen den zweien einzig grossen Diclitern, Shakspeare 

und Calderon” (A. W. von Schlegel, op. cit. y 11, ii, 13. Zwdlfte Vorlesung). 

6 Jose Carrillo in La Sinra^on impugnada , etc., Madrid, I 75 °> P- ll - Cf. McClel- 

land, pp. 26-8, and 1, 72, above. 7 Appendix IV (d) (11, 385, below). 

8 Appendix IV ( e ) (11, 385, below). 

9 Appendix IV (/) (11, 385, below). 
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which mar Lope’s productions. Eulogy could hardly be carried farther 
than in Schlegel’s praise of Calderon: 

Despite the almost immeasurable abundance of his works, we find nothing 
thrown off at random; all that he wrote was worked out with co’mplete 
mastery of his art, was governed by the most profound artistic intentions, 
and was based on sound and consistent principles. This cannot be gainsaid, 
even if one mistakes the pure and lofty style of Calder6n’s Romantic drama 
for mannerism and considers those bold flights of poetry, which reach the 
farthest limits of the imaginable, as aberrations. For Calderdn has everywhere 
converted into matter what his predecessors considered as form: nothing less 
than the noblest and finest flower (of poetry) could satisfy him. 1 * 

Of the great multitude of lively and talented writers who were so much 
carried away by the dazzling brilliance of the theatre at that time that they 
began to emulate those who followed the dramatic career, the majority were 
nothing more than imitators of Calderon; a few only deserve to be named 
beside him. . ..All the dramatic authors of that day wrote in much the same 
spirit; they constituted a true school of art. Many have peculiar excellences, 
but in audacity, fullness and profundity Calderdn Qutsoars them all: in him 
the Romantic drama of the Spaniards reached the summit of perfection. 

Nor was A. W. von Schlegel content with referring in such glowing 
terms to Spain’s great past; he glances meaningly at her present and 
hopefully at her future. She has come off easily, he.considers, with 
respect to “the lamentable enlightenment {die leidige Aufklarung ) of 
the last generation ”. 3 

Leading a somewhat insular existence, [Spaniards] have slept through the 
eighteenth century—and how after all could they have employed their time 
better? 4 

All the rich Romantic heritage of Spain is hers to draw upon when she 
awakens; and in doing so she has only to take one step, “from instinct 
to consciousness ”. 5 

What the Spaniards have hitherto loved from innate inclination, they must 
learn to reverence from clear knowledge; and, undisturbed by the criticism 
which in the meantime has been passed upon it, proceed, in the spirit of their 
great poets, from principle to creation. 6 

Had Schlegel known more about the revival of Golden Age literature 
which had for so long been going on in Spain he would not perhaps 

1 Appendix IV ( g ) (ii, 385, below). 

z Appendix IV (A) (11, 385, below). 

3 Appendix IV (j) (11, 386, below). 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 6 Appendix IV (A) (11, 386, below). 
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have used the schoolmaster’s tone and lectured her thus complacently. 
Nevertheless he was here laying down a challenge, which, if it ever 
reached Spain, could hardly fail to produce an effect there. Still more 
potent would one expect it to be coming from a scholar of European 
1 fame who professed such admiration, both for Calderon and his pre¬ 
decessors, and for Spanish poetry as a whole, with its “lofty and 
enthusiastic earnestness of feeling, coming straight from the north ” 1 
and uniting with “the lovely breath of the south and the dazzling pomp 
oftheeast ”. 2 Friedrich von Schlegel vied with him in eulogy. Romance 
in Spain had “achieved an excellence unparalleled in any other nation ”; 3 
even “real life”, he believed, “had in Spain more of chivalry and 
romanticism than in any other European country ”, 4 while her poetry 
had “the highest witchery of the romantic ”. 5 To Friedrich, as to his 
brother, it seemed that the eighteenth century could have little per¬ 
manent effect upon Spain. “Imitation of ancient literature had the 
less opportunity of gaining the ascendancy and of exercising a wide¬ 
spread and harmful influence, since the national feeling was at work 

• with so much life and power .” 6 

But where Friedrich von Schlegel outdoes his brother, impossible 
> as it may seem, is in his adulation of “ the last and greatest of all Spanish 
: poets, Calderon ”. 7 It may almost be said that he enthrones a fictitious 

' figure upon his altar, so unlike the real Calderon is it. Upon the 

lowest step of dramatic art stands Lope, together with many other of 
the ordinary dramatists of Spain. They shine, indeed, with poetic 
brilliance if we compare their productions with those of the more 
degenerate stage in other countries; but they can in no way satisfy 
loftier requirements .” 8 The precise number and the nature of the 
“steps” that lead from the lowest to the highest are not made clear, but 
* they represent “a gulf almost immeasurable . 9 Lope stands for the 
lowest stage of barbarism and false artifice ”; 10 Calderon for the highest 


1 Appendix IV (/) (11, 386, below). lbld - 

' 3 Appendix IV (m) (il, 386, below). ....... • c 

4 F. von Schlegel, op. cit., Lect. XII, 11, 108: “Das wirkliche Leben in Span.en 
war damals noch mehr ritterlich und romantisch, als in sonst irgend einem Lande in 

Europa.” 

5 F. von Schlegel, op. cit ., Lect xi, 11, 91 : “den hochsten Zauber des Koman- 
tischen.” 


6 Appendix IV (m) (11, 386, below). 

7 Appendix IV (n) (11, 386-7, below). 

8 Ibid. 9 Ibid. 
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summit of true art...the full bloom of loveliness”. 1 Unaffected by 
“Lope’s pernicious example.. .careless, 2 bad and unrestrained style”, 3 
a contemporary of Gongora and Quevedo, who “carried artificiality 
in expression and language to its farthest limit”, 4 Calderon “knew 
what this corruption was, for he was born into it, and from this state of 
chaos he had to rescue the poetry of his nation, to ennoble, purify and 
exalt it in the flames of love, and thus to re-direct it to its loftiest 
aim ”.5 

The influence of the brilliant and enthusiastic Friedrich in Spain was 
considerably less effective than that of his more learned and critically- 
minded brother. August Wilhelm’s lectures were translated into French 
in 1814, 6 and in that form, no doubt, to the limited extent possible 
during the reign of Ferdinand VII, they were read in Spain. No 
Spanish translation of them seems to have been published, or has been 
published until quite recent times, though there was talk of one as 
early as 1818. 7 Various reviews and partial translations of them appeared, 
however, in the press: notably some passages translated by Bohl von 
Faber in the Mercurio Gaditano of 1814 8 and reproduced in the Madrid 
Minerva o el Revisor General of 1818. 9 

Bohl von Faber, whose daughter was to become famous in Spanish 
literature as a novelist under the pen-name of Fernan Caballero, plays 

1 Appendix IV (rc) (11, 386-7, below). The original, it will be observed, is 
stronger even than this rendering: “.. .den hochsten Gipfel der wahren Kunst... 
mit dem hellsten Glanz bluhender Schonheit.” 

2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. < Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

6 Cours de litterature dramatique , trans. [Mme] A. A. Necker de Saussure. Paris, 
Geneva, 1814, 3 vols. 

7 “Esaussem sich schon”, wrote Bohl von Faber, on July 15, 1818, “einige 
Wiinsche, Schlegels dramatische Vorlesungen ins Spanische iibersetzt zu sehen; 
sollte allenfalls eine zweite vermehrte oder veranderte Auflage davon erschienen sein, 
so erwarte ich sie; auch bitte mir die frarqdsische Uebersetqung baldmoglichst zu 
senden.” (Cit. Camille Pitollet: La Querelle calderonienne de Johan Nikolas Bohl 
von Faber et Jose Joaquin de Mora , etc., Paris, 1909, p. xxvi n.) 

8 Pitollet, op. cit ., pp. 92-3. Cf. E.A.P.: El Romanticismo en Espaha , Caracteres 
especiales de su desenvolvimiento en algunas provincias. Santander, 1924 (reprinted 
from B.B.M.P., 1924, vi, 67-83, 157-73, 211-23, 302-20), P- 44 > tinder Mercurio 
Gaditano (which periodical was the successor of the Redactor General de Cadiq ), 
September 16, 1814. The translations bear no signature or indication of their source 
apart from their title: “Reflexiones de Schlegel sobre el teatro, traducidas del 
aleman.” The word romancesco is used for “Romantic” (cf. 1, 37, n. 3, above). 

9 Pitollet, op. cit., p. 93. The date was February 26, 1818. Cf. Le Gentil: R. Litt ., 
p. 4, and Cronica cientifica y literaria de Madrid , 1818, No. 130. 
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a striking part in the history of the Romantic revival—indeed, his 
picturesque championship of it is partly responsible for the widespread 
belief that it was inspired from abroad. He was a Hamburg merchant 
who, after receiving a cosmopolitan education, settled in Cadiz while 
still a boy, married a Spanish girl (Francisca de Larrea, a sensitive 
writer of whose literary work some fragments still remain r ) and became 
Hanseatic consul at Puerto de Santa Maria. An omnivorous reader and 
a keen book-collector, with a knowledge of several literatures and a 
quick discernment between good and bad, he gradually won himself 
a place in the esteem of Spanish critics. Typical of the comments upon 
him that one finds in correspondence of the period is the following from 
Gallardo to Duran, printed in Gallardo’s queer orthography: 

Zelebro qe conozca V. a B[ohl] es un aleman en su qinta esencia, loco 
apasionado de ntras. Musas a las cuales conoze y aprezia mas i mejor qe la 
mayor parte de los Espanoles qe mas presumen de entendidos en este ramo 
de ntras. Bellas Letras. 2 

This “aleman en su quinta esencia” did well, in 1814, to begin his 
championship of the Golden Age in Spain by popularizing August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel. His translations at once provoked a highly 
critical reply from a conservative journalist, Jose Joaquin de Mora, who 
subsequently engaged with him in a more serious combat and is now 
known in literary history chiefly as having been his adversary. To this 
famous Quarrel of 1818 we shall refer shortly. For the moment our 
interest in the preliminary skirmish lies less in the relations of the corre¬ 
spondence to Romantic ideas than in the interest which it aroused in 
Schlegel. Nevertheless, Mora is consistently vehement in his attack upon 
Romantic principles. Writing under the pseudonym of “Mirtilo 
Gaditano ”, he denounces the “ corruption of modern foreign literature , 
its “discrediting of the eternal rules of taste and its shaking o o 
the yoke of the precepts”. “We are in even greater danger here (than 
other nations)”, he declares, “on account of the neglected state of our 
Classical studies, those valuable germs of knowledge, which have been 
so wrongly censured by the disciples of the Romantic school (escuela 


1 Cf. H. Becher: “Pensamientos espanoles de Dona Francisca de Larrea Bohl 

de Faber”, in 1931, xm, 316-35. , , 

! February .829- P. Sainz y Rodriguez: “ Documents para la lus.onade la 

crftica literaria en Espana (Un epistolario erudito del 8iglo xix) , in a.a.m.r., 

1921, in, 37- 
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romancesca ).” 1 After this exordium he goes on to attack “this new 
kind of error” by extracting from Bohl’s translation seven Schlegelian 
“propositions”, concerned principally with Romantic theory, and 
rebutting each of them before coming to the climax of his argument— ; 

an attack on the “complete perversion of taste” implied in Schlegel’s \ - 
admiration for Calderon. Two days later, 2 Bohl made a brief reply, ; 
and, after a fortnight had elapsed and a third party had entere'd the lists 
to no great effect, 3 Mora delivered a new attack, 4 beginning and ending 
upon a rather strident patriotic note, and devoting himself to a more 
general kind of criticism of Schlegel than his earlier one. In the same 
month, Bohl replied to this, in a twenty-four-page booklet, entitled 
Donde las dan , las toman , which he revised and reissued in 1819. 5 
Both during this preliminary round and to a lesser extent during the 
later conflict Schlegel was frequently cited by all the combatants, and 
it is to the direct and the indirect influence of these polemics upon 
contemporary criticism that we must look, almost exclusively, 6 for his 
influence upon the Romantic movement. 

The brothers Schlegel, of course, were by no means the only German 
writers to interest themselves at this time in Spanish literature. As long 
previously as 1769, Johann Andreas Dieze had edited and translated 
Velazquez’ Or (genes de la Poesia Castellana (1754), 7 adding a preface in 
which he called attention to the neglect of Spanish literature in Germany 8 
and declared his intention of championing “the honour of Spanish 
poets”, of “opening up for his compatriots a new and still unknown 
field of literature ”9 and of showing that the “Spanish language has a 
greater perfection than is alleged by some”. 10 There were poets in Spain 

1 Mercurio Gaditano, No. 127, September 22, 1814. M. Pitollet {op. cit., pp. 93 “ 

103) has summarized the correspondence and quotes from it fully. I have worked 
through it independently at Cadiz, in connection with my articles on provincial 
Spanish periodicals ( cit . 1, 88, n. 8, above). On the word romancesco , cf. 1, 37 > n * 3 > 
above. 

* Op. cit ., No. 129, September 24, 1814 (Pitollet, op. cit., p. 99). 

3 Op. cit., No. 132, September 27, 1814 (Pitollet, op. cit., pp. 99-101). 

4 Op. cit., No. 143, October 8, 1814 (Pitollet, op. cit., pp. 101-3). 

5 Pitollet, op. cit., pp. 103-12. 

6 I think, however, that P. Juan Cayetano Losada (Elementos de poitica, etc., 
Madrid, 1799 and 1815; Barcelona, 1827) was distinctly influenced by A. W. von 
Schlegel, not so much in his appreciation of Lope (quoted, 1, 178, below) as in the 
terms in which he writes of Calder6n (pp. 84-5). 

7 As Geschichte der Spanischen Dichtkunst, Gottingen, 1769. 

8 Op. cit., fol. 2r. 9 Op. cit., fol. 3r, 3 V. 10 Op. cit., fol. 6 r. 
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(he contended) at as early a date at least as in any other European nation, 
and there have been epochs at which Spain possessed great poets 1 when 
no other nation could boast more than miserable rhymesters. But 
“until now, not a single one of the really great poets of the Spaniards 
has been translated into German’*. 2 3 At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, again, Friedrich Bouterwek incorporated in a longer work 
(Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit seit dem Ende des drei^ehnten 
Jahrhunderts ) 3 a history of Spanish literature which was translated into 
Spanish, in an enlarged form, in the late pre-Romantic period (1829), 4 * 
as well as into French (1812) 5 and English (1823). 6 

Though frequently criticized, it was also widely read. Dieze and 
Bouterwek are but two of a number of writers who would figure in 
any account of the diffusion of Spanish literature in Germany. Our 
concern, however, being with German influence in Spain, we must be 
content to sum up the less relevant subject in the words of Sismondi, 
written in 1813: 

Books written in Spanish are rare all over France and very difficult to 
obtain; hardly one has been translated. . ..Only the Germans have worked 
zealously upon the literary history of Spain. 7 

The interest of the Germans in Spanish balladry finds a place in this 
survey as having had a direct repercussion in Spain. The first important 
contribution to a remarkable series of editions which they published 
was the prose translation (1792) of a French version which had appeared 
nine years earlier in a series known as the “ Bibliotheque Universe e 
des Romans”. 8 * The translator, who signed himself “S , expressed the 


1 Op. cit ., fols. 2v, 3 r: **.. .bei den Spaniern die grossten dichterischen Genies 

sich hervortaten.” 1 Clt "> * 0 * ^ r * , . 

3 Various bibliographies and catalogues give the date as 1796; hut t us appears to 
be the date of the first volume of the series (“Geschichte der Kunste und Wissen- 
schaften”, Gottingen, 1796-1850, 57 vols.) of which the twelve volumes of Bouter- 
wek’s work (Gottingen, 1801-19: Abteil in) form a part. 

4 Historia de la literatura espanola y etc., Madrid, 1829.-The ad ,lI ^ n ^.^ re J 11 ^ 

the translators, Jose G6mez de la Cortina and Nicolas Hugalde y 0 me 

3 Histoire de la literature espagnole. Traduite de 1’allemand par le traducteur 

des lettres de Jean Muller. Paris, 1812, 2 vols. - , • 1 

6 History of Spanish and Portuguese literature. Translated from the original 

German by Thomasina Ross. London, 1823, 2 vols. . , 

7 Quoted by L. Pfandl: “Abel Hugo und seine franzosische Ubersetzung spamsche 

Romanzen” (. Normannia , Band vi, Berlin, 1911), P- xxi - 

Cf. 1, 98, below. 
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wish that a poet like Herder would make a verse translation of the Cid 
romances. Herder accepted the invitation and brought out such a 
translation—made, however, through the French. 1 This appeared first 
in serial form (1803), and finally as a volume, after Herder’s death, with 
the title Der Cid: nach Spanischen Romanzen besungen (Tubingen, 1805), 
which was itself translated into English with a brief appreciatory intro¬ 
duction. 2 Ten years later came Jakob Grimm’s Silva de romances viejos 
(Vienna, 1815), 3 drawn chiefly from the Cancionero de Amberes (1555), 
a “small but very elegant collection”, as Lockhart called it, 4 which in¬ 
cludes an introduction, written in Spanish, giving a balanced estimate 
of the merits and defects of the romances. Neither of these collections, 
however, had the influence in Spain of the Sammlung of G. B. Depping, 5 
first published in 1817, and offered “to all lovers of Spanish literature 
and the poetry of the Middle Ages”. 

Besides popularizing the Spanish romances themselves, Depping’s 
collection did much to spread a conception of Spain which we find 
in the Schlegels and which was to become widely current throughout 
Europe—that of a southern land dowered with incredible fertility, 
spurning poetic precept 6 and producing riches of balladry so immense 
as to be the envy of all other nations. 7 In 1825, the Sammlung was 

1 J. J. A. Bertrand: “Herder et le Cid” (. Bulletin Hispanique, Bordeaux, Paris, 
1921, xxm, 199, 201): “C’est une ceuvre fransaise que Herder a traduite... .(II) 
traduit exactement le texte fran£ais mot pour mot... . C’est une traduction de genie, 
mais c’est une traduction.. . .A part [la] fin, a part quelques nuances legeres, son 
Cid est une fidele reproduction du Cid fran^ais.” Earlier studies of this subject are: 
W. B. Monnich: Herders Cid und die spanischen Romanzen , Tubingen, 1854; R- 
Kohler: Herders Cid und seine fran^osische Quelle , Leipzig, 1867; A. S. Vogelin: 
Herders Cid. Die fran^osische und die spanische Quelle, Heilbronn, 1879. 

2 The Cid. Translated from the German of J. G. v. Herder, London, 1828 (the 
translator’s name is not given). 

3 A laudatory notice of this work appeared in the Diario Mercantil de Cadl{ y 
No. 633, April 26, 1818. The Silva was reprinted at Vienna in 1831. 

4 Ancient Spanish Ballads , London, 1853, 4 f h ed., p. viii. 

5 Sammlung der besten alten Spanischen Histor'tschen y Ritter- und Maurischen 
Romanzen, geordnet und mit Anmerkungen und einer Einleitung versehen von Ch. 
(sic) B. Depping. Altenburg und Leipzig, 1817. 

6 Spanish poetry, he even says, has “so wenige Regeln, dass nicht viel dazu 
gehorte, um ein Dichter zu werden’’. ( Op. cit. y Einleitung, p. xi.) 

7 “Die Spanier haben sich unter alien Volkern durch den ubergrossen Vorrat 
ihrer Romanzen ausgezeichnet.. . .In diesem Fache ist die Zahl der Romanzen so 
gross, dass sie nicht alle konnen fiiglich gesammelt werden.... Was ich hier 
vereinigt habc, ist bei weitem nicht Alles, was die spanischen Trobadores gedichtet 
haben, aber es ist das Beste, etc.’’ {Op. cit. y pp. xi, xxxvii, Ivii.) 
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republished in London in Spanish dress, 1 with numerous emendations 
by an anonymous Spanish refugee—one of several signs of the appeal 
which it made to Spain. Finally, it was reissued, with a critical preface 
by Antonio Alcala Galiano, in 1844. 2 In this edition, which, though 
published in Germany, appears in Spanish, Depping pays tribute to the 
Romantic revival in Spain, which he himself had aided so considerably: 

Cuando por la vez primera en 1817 publique yo mi obra, poca ayuda 
encontre en los trabajos de los recopiladores espanoles y tuve que veneer 
grandes dificultades. . ..Desde entonces aca se ha despertado la aficion a la 
antigua poesia espanola en la tierra misma donde ella nacio. . . . 3 

In 1821 appeared in Hamburg Bohl von Faber’s Floresta de Rimas 
Antiguas Castellanas : the second and third parts of this, which we 
apparently owe to the stimulating influence of controversy, 4 were pub¬ 
lished in 1823 and 1825 respectively. 5 The three-volume work contains 
exactly one thousand poems with annotations in short appendices. 
Though it was intended for German readers, and published in Germany 
by a German, it may in one sense be credited to Spain. Not only does 
it represent the fruits of Bohl’s leisure in that country over a period of 
twenty years, 6 but, living as he did in Cadiz, he was largely dependent 
upon the collaboration of friends in Madrid and elsewhere for tran- 

1 Coleccion de los mas celebres romances antiguos espanoles , historicos y caballercscos , 
publicada por G. B. Depping y ahora considerablementc enmendada por un espanol 
refugiado. London, 1825. 

2 Romancero Castellano , 6 Coleccion de antiguos romances populares de los espaiioles y 

publicada con una introduccion y notas por G. B. Depping. Nueva edicidn con las 
notas de Don Antonio Alcala Galiano. Leipzig, 1844. It may be wondered if 
Alcala Galiano, the anonymous prologist of the Moro Exposito , is also the anony¬ 
mous editor of Depping’s collection. I have carefully compared the editions of 1825 
and 1844, however, and come to the conclusion that the internal evidence never 
suggests identical editorship and in at least one place the later editor definitely 
contradicts the earlier, in terms which he would hardly use of a former production of 
his own. 3 Op. cit.> p. lvi. 

4 Cf. 1, 115-9, below. Bohl himself refers to the “guerra literaria, que, si bien 
me caus6 algunos sinsabores por las personalidades en que sc deslizaron los preten- 
didos defensores de los clasicos y del buen gusto, me estimulo tambien a la coordina- 
ci6n y publicacibn del 2 0 tomo de la Floresta.” (P. Sainzy Rodriguez: “ Documentos, 
etc.”, in B.B.M.P. , 1921, in, 35.) 

5 Segunda parte de la Floresta , etc., Hamburg, 1823; Tercera parte de la Floresta , 
etc., Hamburg, 1825. A second edition of the original work, entitled Primera 

parte de la Floresta , etc., appeared in 1827. 

6 Bohl von Faber, op. c/ 7 ., Prologo: “El editor de estas rimas ha dedicado los 
ocios de veinte anos al estudio de la poesia castellana antigua.” 
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scriptions. 1 2 It was indeed a voluminous production. The author himself 
points out that of its thousand poems hardly more than one-tenth had 
appeared in the thirty-one volumes of the Parnaso Espanol 2 and no 
great proportion in other collections. Thus, although they include 
pieces dated as late as the end of the seventeenth century, and fall far 
short of the plan which Bohl had in mind, 3 they represent in the sum 
a great achievement. As the work of a Spanish Academician, 4 * the 
Floresta received considerable attention in the Spanish press, at home 
and abroad. Gallardo compared it favourably with the “very poor and 
arid” collection of Quintana; 3 and the exiles’ London review, Ocios de 
Espanoles emigrados , gave it a twenty-page notice and appealed earnestly 
to Spaniards to follow in Bohl’s footsteps. 6 One who took that advice, 
Agustin Duran, did not grudge Bohl the highest praise when he pub¬ 
lished his own Romancero . “Esta preciosa coleccion,” he says of the 
Floresta , “contiene lo mas raro y selecto de nuestra poesfa y lo mas a 
proposito para la historia del arte.” 7 

The foregoing enumeration of German collections of Spanish 
ballads is by no means exhaustive; it merely indicates those which had 
the greatest influence in Spain. 8 It is doubtful if there were any 
important German influences upon the Spanish Romantic revival 
beyond those already described. Old Spanish plays were reprinted in 
Germany, but few of the reprints are mentioned in Spanish periodicals, 
though Bohl’s Teatro Espanol anterior a Lope de Vega (Hamburg, 1832) 
must certainly have had Spanish readers. 

The German writer whose name at this time was most frequently 
repeated in Spain is naturally Goethe, but most of the tributes to his 
greatness are mainly later in date than the period which at present 

1 See final words of n. 3, below. 

2 Cf., however, his praise of L6pez de Sedano’s work, quoted above, I, 44 * 

3 Op. cit. y Prblogo: “Tenfa trazado dar de [la poesfa antigua] un cuadro cum- 
plido, extractando por el orden de los tiempos los poetas mas sobresalientes de cada 
era, con notas histdricas y filoldgicas, y anadiendo algunas investigaciones sobre la 
naturaleza del ritmo, metros y rimas. Mas faltdndole gran parte de los documentos 
indispensables para tan vasta empresa, y no morando en la capital, en cuyas biblio- 
tecas tal vez se hallarfan.. . publica. . .esta floresta.” 

4 See I, 118, below. 5 El Criticon , Madrid, 1836, No. 4, p. 2. 

6 E.A.P.: ‘‘The literary activities of the Spanish emigrados in England (1814- 

34)”, in M.L.R.y 1924, xix, 447, 456. 

7 Durdn: Romancero de romances caballerescos , etc., Madrid, 1832, Advertencia. 

8 For further notes on this subject, see Appendix V, “The Spanish Romantic 
Revival in Germany” (11, 387-8, below). 
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occupies us. Even as late as 1837 one of the leading reviews in Spain 
could print an article calling Goethe a follower of beaten paths and 
Werther an imitation of the Nouvelle Heloise. 1 It was left to Mila y 
Fontanals, who so greatly admired Goethe, 2 * to translate his Gdt{ von 
Berlichingen in 1846.3 Hermann und Dorothea was published in Spanish 
in 1819; 4 5 IVerther was translated anonymously in 1803,5 retranslated 
in 1819 6 and 1820, 7 and translated again in 1835 by Mor de Fuentes, 8 9 
who had imitated it as early as 1797 in his Serafina .9 This last work 
certainly went into three legitimate editions 10 as well as having the 
distinction of being twice pirated, but its likeness to its original is 
remote. With the possible exception of Espronceda’s Diablo Mundo , 
no Spanish work of this period appears to have been directly influenced 
by Goethe’s Faust. 

Of other German writers, Schiller enjoyed a peculiarly tardy vogue 
in Spain, 11 though when it came it could hardly have been more flattering. 
A well-informed writer, in 1837, for example, described him as the great¬ 
est modern poet in Europe! 12 He had little or no influence on the Spanish 
Romantics, in the usual sense of that term, but he played a part in the 

1 Revista Europea , Madrid, 1837, I, 63-78. 

2 Cf. Josep Roig i Roque: Bibliografia d' en Manuel Mila i Fontanals , Barcelona, 

I 9 * 3 > PP- 26, 30, 158, 185. 3 Op. cit.y p. 30. 

4 Herman y Dorotea. Poema aleman del celebre Goethe. PubHcale en espanol 
D. Mariano de Cabrerizo, Valencia, 1819. The translation, which was made through 
the French, forms part of the “ Coleccidn de novelas” which the Valencian publisher 
Cabrerizo began to issue in 1818. A second edition came from Jose Gimeno, 
Valencia, in 1828. 

5 Werther. Traducido del aleman. Paris, Guilleminet, 1803. 

Ibid. Valencia, Cabrerizo, 1819. 

7 Vzrter o las pasiones , escrito en aleman por el celebre Goethe y traducido al 
Castellano por D.A.R. Valencia, Ferrer de Orga, 1820. 

** Las Cuitas de Werther. Traducci6n por D. Jose Mor de Fuentes, Barcelona, 
1835. There were also several later editions. Azorin ( Lecturas Espanolas , Madrid, 
1912, p. 85) succinctly describes the style of this translation as estilo laberintico, 
lacrimatorio y sentimental”. 

9 M.P. ( I.E. , vi, 90) calls the imitation a “pesimo remedo”. 

10 Pirated editions were published at Barcelona and at Malaga, and in 1802 appeared 
the author’s own second edition—“muy aumentada”, he says, que tuvo todavia 
mds aceptacidn que la primera”. 

11 Except that Kabale und Lie be was translated in 1800 (through the French, as hi 
Amory la Intriga) and performed at intervals in Madrid (Coe, op. cit ., p. 16) little 

was heard of him till the eighteen-thirties. 

12 Revista Europea , 1837, 1, 63-78. Further tributes will be found in the Museo de 
Familias (Barcelona, 1838-4 1, passim) and the Alhambra (Granada, 1839-4 1 , passim). 
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development of the closely related Catalonian Renaissance, several of 
the leaders of which, notably Pablo Piferrer, 1 were devoted admirers of 
German poetry and drama. 

More notice was taken, and at an earlier date than is accounted for 
by the difference in the ages of the two poets, 2 of the Swiss writer 
Gessner. Translations of his works are found in I 796 ~ 9 > 3 an< ^ * n *797 
Quintana apostrophized him with a vigour that must have gained the 

Idyllen many readers: 

jOh Gesner! <;d6nde estas? Tu, a quien desnuda 
y llena de gracia y de inmortal belleza 
natura se mostro; tu, que inspirado 
fuiste de la virtud; tu, que en las selvas 
la paz y la inocencia y los amores 
tan dulcemente resonar hacias, 
jDivino Gesner! ven; lleva mis pasos 
y ensename a gozar. 4 

There are also traces of the vogue in Spain of Daphnis and Der Tod 
Abels .5 Gessner’s influence, however, was essentially pre-Romantic 
and did not extend far into the nineteenth century. 6 

Pre-Romantic, too, is the influence of the prolific Kotzebue, 7 the 
Spanish taste for whose dramas may perhaps have been another aspect 
of the revolt against pseudo-classicism, though his fertility and facility 
of invention must also have recalled the Golden Age. The vogue for 
Kotzebue entered Spain, with some suddenness, in 1800, in which year 

1 Cf. II, 228-9, below. 

2 Gessner was born in 1730 and died in 1788; Schiller’s dates are 1759-1805. 
Gessner was therefore well known in Spain some eight years after his death; 
Schiller not till about a quarter of a century after. If, as Leandro Moratin avers 
(Origenes del teatro espahol , Paris, n.d. [1914,] p. 461), Melendez Valdes imitated 
Gessner in his pastoral play Las Bodas de Camacho , the date goes back to 1784. 

3 El Primer Navegante, poema en dos cantos, Madrid, 1796; Idilios , traducidos 
por M. A. Rodriguez Fernandez, Madrid, 1799. 

4 “A Don Nicasio Cienfuegos, convidandole a gozar del campo.” 

5 Cf. a long review of Gessner’s works in the Periodico Universal de Ciencias , 
Literatura y Artes (January 13, 1821), a Barcelona review largely inspired by 
Aribau. Der Tod Abels had been translated, by Pedro Leguesne, as La Muerte de 
Abel o El Fratricidio (Madrid, 1803). 

6 On Gessner’s vogue in Spain, cf. also Diaz-Plaja, pp. 138-41. A later influence, 
of a similar type, but limited to a smaller circle, was that of Gessner’s contemporary 
Klopstock. See 11, 20, below. 

7 Kotzebue’s influence is discussed by Franz Schneider: “Kotzebue en Espana: 
Apuntes bibliograficos e hist6ricos”, in Modern Philology , Chicago, 1927, xxv, 

I 79 - 94 - 
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three separate translations of a play of his were published in book form; 
a fourth version followed it in 1801; three more, undated, belong to 
the same period. Kotzebue was most frequently played in Spain 
between 1811 and 1822. 1 His success there seems to have derived 
largely from his ingenuity but partly also from his appeals to the emo¬ 
tions. 2 It declined at about the same time as Gessner’s and had no 
lasting result. 

One final German influence, which, though of slight importance, 
belongs very definitely to the Revival, is that of E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
It began with great promise in 1830, when the introduction of the Tales 
was effected by the translation of an essay on Hoffmann written by Sir 
Walter Scott. The earliest version that has been traced of a complete 
tale, however, is dated seven years later; and, although a collection of 
tales appeared in 1839^ an ^ several more volumes of translations 
followed, 4 Hoffmann cannot be said ever to have been popular. 5 His most 
distinguished admirer in Spain was Zorrilla—or perhaps one should 
say Zorrilla’s wife, since it appears to have been she who inspired 
“La Pasionaria” in Cantos del Trovador (1840-1 ). 6 


(ii) The Influence of France 


The other three countries which chiefly influenced the Spanish Romantic 
movement—France, England and Italy—are alike in this, that their 
influence came directly, through the diffusion in Spain of the works of a 
small number of their greatest creative writers, rather than indirectly, 
by means of the publication at home either of Spanish anthologies or of 
critical works on Spanish literature. This does not mean that such 
works did not appear abroad outside Germany, but rather that they 


Schneider, art. cit. y pp. 179-88. 

Cf. II, 289, below and Larra’s critique of La Nina en casa , etc. there quoted. 
. Wr hcr in the Vapor in May 1834 considers Kotzebue to have been “el verdadero 
inventor de la comedia sentimental o planidera”. 

Cf. E. Gil: Obras en prosa , etc., Madrid, 1883, 11, 50, discussed in my essay on 
~^°tt s influence on Enrique Gil, Studies in the influence of Sir IValter Scott in Spain, 
New York, Paris, 1926 (reprint of article in R.H. , 1926, lxviii, 1-160), pp. 7 2_ 3- 
5 Cuentos fantasticos. Traducidos por Cayetano Cortes. Madrid, 1839. 

. Ei Mayora^o. Traducido por R.C., Madrid, 1841; Los Maestros Cantores , 
adrid, 1 843; Obras Completas: Cuentos fantasticos. Traducidos por D.A.M., 
Barcelona, 1847, 4 vols. 

Cf. 11, 246-7, below. 
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remained in the country of their publication and were little read in 
Spain . 1 

In France, 2 such collections of Spanish ballads as were made had a 
considerable influence on French Romanticism, but, since they were 
nearly all published in French, and were of no outstanding merit, it was 
hardly to be expected that Spanish periodicals would give them more 
than a cursory glance. Some of the Cid Ballads had appeared in French 
prose as early as 1783, in the “ Bibliotheque Universelle des Romans 
series already referred to, 3 but it was not until 1813 that Baron Augustin- 
Franqois Creuze de Lesser, who, after reading these versions, had gone 
back to the originals, and to Herder, produced a twenty-canto poem 
entitled Amadis de Gaule , 4 which he followed up in some twelve months 
by his Romances du Cid , written eight years earlier. 5 

Another French Hispanist of the time was Abel Hugo, who knew 
more of Spain than his brother Victor, through his longer residence 
there; the Conservateur litter aire (the idea of which was originally Abel s) 
had various articles on Spanish subjects from his pen. 6 One of these, 
“Le Genie du theatre espagnol”, he had intended to expand into a 
book, 7 which, however, he unfortunately planned on too ambitious a 


1 For this reason, the scope of the Romantic revival in France and England is 
indicated in Appendices (VI and VII) rather than in the text. 

2 See Appendix VI, “The Spanish Romantic Revival in France” (11, 388-90, 

below). . 

3 Op. cit., July 1783, pp. 39-163. Cf. Le Cid , etc. (cit. n. 5, below), pp. xii-xiv. 
An earlier issue of the “Bibliotheque” (December 1782, pp. 39-43) had given a 
rendering of the Cid’s farewells to Jimena described by M. Bertrand ( Herder et 
le Cid”, in Bulletin Hispanique , Bordeaux, Paris, 1921, XXIII, 189) as “detestable , 
a “chanson d’operette” (“Mais. . .il fallait bien du romanesque a la Bibliotheque 
des Romans"). The later romances, which give the bulk of the Cid-story, chiefly 
from Escobar, are not, except in occasional passages, a great deal better. In the 
same series, which had been begun in 1773, appeared (1784) the Infantes or 
Carrion story, and also, at different dates, the Celestina y the Coplas de Mingo 
Revulgo and the Guerras Civiles de Granada. 

4 Amadis de Gaule. Poeme, faisant suite £ la Table Ronde, etc. Paris, 1813. 

5 Le Cid. Romances espagnoles , imitees en romances franfaises , etc. Paris, 1814. 
The author describes himself as one “ qu’un attrait imperieux a. . . entraine a chanter 
les nombreux heros de la chevalerie romanesque”. The student should also consult 
the preface to the greatly enlarged third edition, entitled Les Romances du Cid , etc., 
Paris, 1836, in which Creuze de Lesser states that his poems have been commended 
by Maury, and adds, of the originals: “Les hardiesses de style qu’elles contiennent 
[sont] connues aujourd’hui sous le nom de style romantique.” 

6 Pfandl, “Abel Hugo, etc.”, p. xvi, n. 1. 

7 This he actually announced (in Revue encyclopedique , Paris, 1821, IX, 653. 
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scale for it to materialize. But in 1821 he brought out, in Spanish, a 
Romancero based on the Roderick-legend , 1 which influenced French 
literature to an extent not yet fully determined . 2 In 1822, he published 
a collection of Romances historiques , traduites de Vespagnol , in prose, 
preceded by a rather dull essay on ballad-poetry (“Discours sur la 
poesie historique chantee et sur la romance espagnole”) of which only 
the last ten pages deal with the Spanish ballad. A later treatment of the 
Roderick story was that of Emile Deschamps, who in his Etudes 
franfaises et etrangeres (1828) translated some ballads on this theme 3 
from those “admirables romances espagnoles, qu’on a si biennommees 
une Iliade sans Homere ”. 4 

Of French authors who influenced the Romantic revival in Spain only 
one can be described as of the first importance: Chateaubriand . 5 It 
might seem to anyone acquainted with Spanish Romantic literature 
that it has very little in common with the melancholy of Chateaubriand’s 
Rene, though, as was suggested in the last chapter, there is more dis¬ 
illusionment, sadness and even lachrymosity in eighteenth-century 
Spain than is generally supposed. But, in any case, other characteristics 
of Chateaubriand’s art—exoticism, picturesqueness and the use of local 


cit. Pfandl, op. cit., p. xvii) as: “Le Genie du Theatre espagnol, ou traductions et 
analyses des meilleures pieces de Lope de Vega, Pedro Calderon de la Barca et 
autres auteurs dramatiques, depuis le milieu du xvie siecle jusqu’a la fin du xvine, 
avec un precis historique sur Part dramatique en Espagne, une notice biographique 
sur chaque auteur et un examen critique de chaque piece; suivi des imitations faites 
par les classiques fran^ais. Par A. Hugo, redacteur du Conservateur Litteraire.” 

1 Romancero e historia del rey de Espana Don Rodrigo, postrero de los Godos , en 
lenguaje antiguo , etc. Paris, 1821. Cf. Pfandl, op. cit., p. xi. 

* Pfandl, op. cit., p. xxxv. 

3 “Romances sur Rodrigue, dernier roi des Goths, imitees de l’espagnol.” 

* La Preface des “ litudes Jranfaises et et range res ” d Emile Deschamps (ed. 
Henri Girard, with the further title Un manifeste du romantisme ), Paris, n.d. [ * 0 2 31 > 
P* 67. He described these Spanish imitations as “mon oeuvre la plus importante 
{op. cit., p. 67) and the critics have concurred in this judgment. Henri Girard 
(pp. xv, xxii) calls them his “grande oeuvre poetique”, his “chef-d oeuvre. . .si 
franche, si heroique d’allure, si castillane de couleur”, worthy of comparison with 
the “joyaux d’epopee” of Victor Hugo. While preserving the lyrical form of the 
poems, says Deschamps (p. 67), he arranged his material so as to give it a continuous 
interest—to create, in his own words, “une espece d action dramatique ayant son 
exposition, son noeud et sa catastrophe” (p. 68). 

3 Cf. E.A.P.: “La influencia de Chateaubriand en Espana , in R.F.E., 1924, xi, 
351-82; J. Sarrailh: “La fortune & A tala en Espagne”, in Homenaje ofrecido a 
Menendei Pidal, Madrid, 1 9 25, 1, 255-68; M. Nunez de Arenas: “Notas acerca de 
Chateaubriand en Espana”, in R.F.E., 1925, xn, 290-6. 
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colour—will account sufficiently for the degree of popularity to which 
he attained with his Spanish public . 1 His known affection for Spain, 
and its expression in the Itineraire and the Dernier Abencerrage , would 
alone win him readers. And, above all, the place given in his books to 
religion, together with his use of the picturesque and emotional elements 
in his art when writing of it, are traits which naturally appealed to a 
country whose literature was Catholic even in the age of die leidige 
Aufklarung and whose literary heroes were ere long to be a Rivas and a 
Zorrilla. 

In the history of Chateaubriand’s vogue in Spain can be distinguished 
three phases. The first, from 1800 to 1830, is marked by the steady 
growth in popularity of his novels. During the second, from 1830 to 
1843, the novels decrease in favour but the political and historical works 
enjoy great popularity. Finally, from 1843 to J 86o, this last vogue 
continues, and is stimulated by the publication of the Memoires d'Outre- 
Tombe and by the death of Chateaubriand in 1848. 

Only the first of these periods is of importance to us here, but for 
literary history it is by far the richest of the three. We find a Spanish 
translation of A tala published in Paris in the very year (1801) of its 
appearance , 2 and in Spain two years later . 3 So acceptable was this story 
of “the loves of two savages in the desert” that, what with new trans¬ 
lations and fresh editions of old ones, no less than nineteen editions in 
Spanish were published between 1800 and 1830, 4 while in 1826, at 
Valencia (where, as will be seen, Chateaubriand’s works were always 
exceptionally popular), the experiment was made of dramatizing it, and a 
representation was given “including a storm with real rain”!' 

Of Chateaubriand’s other works, the Genie du Christianisme (1802) 
appeared in Spanish in 1806, 6 but Rene (1804) did not make a separate 
appearance in that language before 1813, 7 Les Martyrs (1809) before 

1 Cf. 11, 276, below. 

2 E.A.P., art. cit., pp. 353, 367-8; Sarrailh (art. cit., pp. 255-6) gives some par¬ 
ticulars of this edition and of its translators. 

3 E.A.P., art. cit., pp. 367-8. 

4 E.A.P., art. cit., pp. 367-73; Sarrailh, art. cit., pp. 255-7. M. Sarrailh found 

fifteen, several of which he included (as I did) on second-hand evidence. Working 
quite independently, I was able to trace seventeen, of which four are not on M. 
Sarrailh’s list. The resulting total of nineteen may be slightly in excess of the correct 
number, as there are possibilities here and there that two works with different title- 
pages are really identical impressions. On the other hand, there may also be fresh 
editions which neither of us has noted. ' E.A.P., art. cit., p. 355, n. 2. 

6 Art. cit., p. 368. 7 Art. cit., pp. 368-9. 
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1816, 1 or the Itineraire (1811) till 1817. 2 Nor does there appear to have 
been a Spanish edition of the Dernier Abencerrage before 1826. 3 De 
Buonaparte et des Bourbons , however, was translated by Mora and 
published in Madrid in the very year (1814) of its original issue, 4 as well 
as being published in Spanish, in the same year, at Perpignan .5 

The chief conclusion to be drawn from these data is that, while all 
Chateaubriand’s imaginative works had a vogue in Spain, by far the 
most popular was A tala: the fact that the later Spanish editions of Rene 
were bound up with Atala confirms this supposition. 6 For the rest, 
the reminiscences of the highly progressive Valencian bookseller and 
publisher Cabrerizo supply the reasons for this vogue of a pre-Romantic 
novel in a Spain which is popularly considered to have been still in the 
bonds of pseudo-classicism. 

Cuando a principios de este siglo leyeron los espanoles la Atala , sor- 
prendi61es el nuevo genero de novela con que el joven Chateaubriand acababa 
de enriquecer la literatura; y al paso que admiraron la sagacidad y maestria 
con que se desenvolvian y presentaban en aquel breve opusculo las rntimas 
afecciones del hombre de la Naturaleza, no pudieron menos de prendarse de 
aquella narraci6n tan facil y animada, de las variadas y magnificas descrip- 
ciones, el florido lenguaje, y aquella poesia, en fin, tan brillante a la vez y tan 
sencilla como el pais y las costumbres que describe. El nombre de Chateau¬ 
briand corrio ya desde entonces de boca en boca. 7 

And the testimony of Jose Maria de Heredia’s poem Atala echoes this 
more objective statement: 

Desde que te mire, joven hermoso, 
sentado a par de la luciente hoguera, 
por mis venas corrio fuego dichoso, 
que no puedo explicar. j Quien a tu lado 
siempre vivir pudiera, 
y consolar tus males, 
y tu gozo partir! 8 


1 Art. cit ., p. 369. 2 Art. cit., p. 37 °- 

3 Art. cit. p. 371. 4 Art. cit., p. 369. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Art. cit., pp. 370-3. There were six such translations (not three, as M. Sarrailh 
has it) before 1830. The two stories had also been published together in French, but 

1< 2? es not * nv alidate our inference. . . 

. Qbras completas del Vu^conde de Chateaubriand , Valencia, Cabrerizo, i 43 \prt. 

CU i p 367 )* Vol. 1. Pr 61 ogo del editor espanol. 

Poesias del ciudadano, Mexico, 1852, pp. 77-80. 
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After these striking proofs of Chateaubriand’s popularity in Spain, it is 
an anti-climax to have to admit that he appears to have exercised no 
fundamental influence on any prominent Spanish writer with the single 
exception of Enrique Gil. 1 Yet he certainly counted for a great deal in 
the development of one aspect of Spanish romanticism; many would 
think of him as nearer to Spain in spirit than any other foreign author 
associated with the Romantic revival. 

Other French authors were surprisingly little known in Spain during 
the pre-Romantic period: if we except the greatest of the Classical 
writers, whose fame lived on, together with Rousseau (whose vogue 
was not primarily in the realm of pure literature) and a number of 
dramatists belonging rather to the Revolt than to the Revival, their 
importance is negligible. Madame de Stael aroused no interest beyond 
that of an occasional journalist. 2 Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et 
Virginie , translated in Spain, as we have seen, in 1798, was frequently 
reprinted; 3 Alcala Galiano describes it as late as 1845 as a book still 
read by all young people, 4 but, as far as one can see, it had no literary 
progeny .5 Victor Hugo, who will be dealt with later, was looked upon 
chiefly as a revolutionary: 6 he certainly had little to contribute to the 
Revival movement. 7 Alfred de Musset seems to have been unknown in 
Spain till long after the Revival was over; 8 Alfred de Vigny was hardly 
known there at all. 9 There remains “the important and profound 
inspiration of Lamartine”, to which Larra once somewhat floridly 
referred, 10 but which in fact had little power in Spain. Aribau lauded 
Lamartine in that cosmopolitan review El Europeo ;“ Larra compared 

1 Cf. Jos 4 R. Lomba y Pedraja, in R.F.E. , 1915,11, 152-3. 

2 E.g., Diario Mercantil de Cadi May 15, 1819, reviews Corinne. Cf. Appendix 
VI (11, 388-9), below. 

3 Cf. J. Sarrailh: Enquetes romantiques , Paris, 1933, pp. 3-39. 

4 His tor ia de la literatura espahola, francesa, inglesa e italiana en el siglo XVIII , 
Madrid, 1845, p. 297. 

5 Cf. 11, 289, below. 6 See 1, 233-8, below. 

7 His influence on the Catalan Renaissance (e.g. on Rubi6 y Ors’ “Lo Gayter 
del Llobregat ”) lies outside the scope of this History. 

8 Occasionally a poem of his was translated in a Spanish periodical, but I know 
of no translation of any of his works in book form before 1880. 

9 Except for his Cinq-Mars (trad. Manuel Arnillas, Barcelona, 1841, 2 vols.) and 
even that (if we may judge by the rarity of the volume and the small number of 
press notices) was little read. 

10 Revista Espanola , September 3, 1833. 

11 Europeo , 1823, p. 355. Cf. E.A.P.: “The Fortunes of Lamartine in Spain”, in 
Modern Language Notes , Baltimore, 1922, xxxvii, 459. 
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his merits with those of Chateaubriand and Byron ; 1 and Roca y Cornet 
gave him the greatest possible prominence in his semi-literary review 
La Religion 2 (1837). But no collection of his seems to have been trans¬ 
lated into Spanish before 1839 ,3 and it is doubtful if he influenced the 

work of any Spanish writer of even the second rank other than Arolas 4 
and (later) La Avellaneda . 5 


(iii) The Influence of England 


If France’s chief gift to the Spanish Revival was Chateaubriand, 
England’s was the far more potent influence of Scott. England’s im¬ 
portance, too, is greater in that more of her other writers were known 
in Spain than were those of France. But the two countries are alike in 
the smallness of the influence exercised in Spain by their own interest in 
the Spanish Revival. It is probably not an exaggeration to say that the 
whole of England’s activities in this respect produced less result than 
one single personal friendship, formed in Malta—that between John 
Hookham Frere, for some years envoy and minister in Spain and 
Portugal, and Angel de Saavedra, afterwards Duque de Rivas . 6 

Yet these activities were very considerable. Almost every year, even 
before the Emigration, saw some attempt made to familiarize the English- 
reading public with the great works of Spanish literature . 7 Thomas 
Rodd’s Ancient Ballads (1801) 8 and translation of Perez de Hita (1803) 9 
were followed by Southey’s Amadis (1803), 10 Lord Holland’s Life of 


1 Art. c/ 7 ., p. 458 and note. 

2 La Religion, I, 12-14, 118-23, 161-71; n, 105-9; IV > 63-5; vni, 3i~47- These 
contributions include many translations of individual poems. The references to 
Lamartine scattered throughout the review are too numerous to detail. Cf. also 
Diario de Barcelona , April 27, 1840. 

3 Art. c/ 7 ., p. 459. 

4 Jos6 R. Lomba y Pedraja: El P. Arolas, su vida y sus versos, Madrid, 1898. 

* E.A.P., art. cit ., pp. 462-3. 

See E.A.P.: Rivas and Romanticism in Spain , Liverpool, 1923, pp. 36fT. and 
Angel de Saavedra , Duque de Rivas. A Critical Study , New York, Paris, 1923, 
pp. 54fT. Frere also translated some Spanish ballads and other poems. 

7 See Appendix VII, “The Spanish Romantic Revival in England” (11, 390-4, 
below). 

Ancient Ballads from the Civil Wars of Granada and the Twelve Peers of France, 
London, 1801. A second edition appeared in 1803. 

9 The Civil Wars of Granada and the history of the factions of the Zegries and 
Ahencerrages, etc. London, 1803. 

10 Amadis of Gaul, etc., London, 1803. 
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Lope de Vega (1806), 1 Southey’s Palmerin (1807) 2 and Chronicle of the 
Cid (1808), 3 an anonymous translation (1807) of Calderon and Soli's, 4 
Monk Lewis’ Romantic Tales (1808 ),5 Rodd’s further ballads (1812) 6 
and Southey’s Roderick (1814)7 About this time, a number of travel- 
books, written by Englishmen, record interesting, if sometimes fan¬ 
tastic, impressions of the state of life and letters in Spain. 8 Then new 
translations begin to appear. Lockhart edits Motteux’ Don Quixote 
(1822) 9 and publishes (1823) his Ancient Spanish Ballads , 10 which derive 
largely from Depping. 11 Jeremiah Holmes Wiffen strikes new ground 
by translating Garcilaso de la Vega into English verse 12 and prefaces 
to his translation an “Essay on Spanish Poetry”. Bowring’s Ancient 
Poetry and Romances of Spain , selected and translated (1824), seems to 
have been drawn chiefly from Bohl, but was well received by the 
Spanish exiles in London as well as by English readers. 13 

1 Some account of the life and writings of Lope Felix de Vega Carpio , London, 
1806. The second edition (London, 1817, 2 vols.) contains also an essay on Guillen 
de Castro. 

2 Palmerin of England. By F. de Moraes, etc.. . .corrected by Robert Southey. 
London, 1807, 4 vols. 

3 Chronicle of the Cid. From the Spanish. London, 1808. 

4 Three Comedies , translated from the Spanish , London, 1807. The plays, freely 
translated into English prose, are Calder6n’s Dama duende and Nadie fie su secreto 
and Solis’ Un Bobo hace ciento. 

5 Romantic Tales , London, 1808, 4 vols. Cf. E.A.P.: “Minor English influences 
on Spanish romanticism”, in R.H. y 1924, lxii, 446, n. 1. 

6 History of Charles the Great and Orlando .. . . Together with the most celebrated 
ancient Spanish ballads relating to the twelve peers of France , etc. With English 
metrical versions. London, 1812. 

7 Roderick , the last of the Goths y London, 1814. 

8 See Appendix VII (11, 390-4, below). 

9 The History of the Ingenious Gentleman , Don Quixote of La Mancha , etc. A new 
edition, with copious notes and an essay on the life and writings of Cervantes. 
Edinburgh, 1822, 5 vols. 

10 Ancient Spanish Ballads , historical and romantic , Edinburgh, 1823. The next 
six editions were published in London and are dated 1841, 1842, 1853, 1854, 1856, 

1 859. 

11 Ancient Spanish Ballads , London, 1853, p. ix. 

12 The works of Garcilasso de la Vega y surnamed the Prince of Castilian Poets. 
Translated into English verse, with a critical and historical essay on Spanish poetry 
and a life of the author. London, 1823. The essay is translated from Quintanas 
introduction to Poeslas selectas castellanas. Cf. 1, 172, below. 

13 On the aid given to these and other writers by the Spanish exiles, cf. E.A.P.: 
“The literary activities of the Spanish emigrados in England (1814-34)”> * n 
M.L.R. y 1924, xix, 315-24, 445-58. A notable Spanish contribution of this period 
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The only apparent traces of any effect produced by all these works in 
Spain are the occasional notices of them in Spanish periodicals, generally 
to be found in the news columns rather than among the reviews of books. 
They probably had more influence, however, than can readily be 
estimated, since the reviews issued by the emigrados in London naturally 
referred to them more frequently, more sympathetically and at greater 
length than did periodicals in Spain and these references must often 
have found their way into that country. Strictures, again, like those of 
Lockhart upon the Spaniards’ neglect of their own poetry cannot but 
have humiliated the sensitive and somewhat self-conscious exiles. 
Lockhart was certainly downright enough: 

The intention of this publication is to furnish the English reader with some 
notion of that old Spanish minstrelsy, which has been preserved in the dif¬ 
ferent Cancioneros and Romanceros of the sixteenth century. That great mass 
of popular poetry has never yet received in its own country the attention to 
which it is entitled... .No Spanish Percy, or Ellis, or Ritson, has arisen to 
perform what no one but a Spaniard can entertain the smallest hope of 
achieving. 1 

It is possible to gain a fair idea of the lives of the London emigrados , 
through periodicals 2 and contemporary documents. But unhappily it 
is extremely difficult to estimate the extent to which they carried these 
contributions of English writers to Spain. Their letters are not pre¬ 
served, and few of them seem to have kept journals. But we may be 
sure that men like Alcala Galiano, for a time professor of Spanish in the 
newly founded University of London, 3 and his friend Angel de Saavedra, 
did not fail to disseminate in their own country the seed which they had 
gathered in England. 

Nevertheless these activities are all dwarfed by the stupendous in¬ 
fluence on the Spanish Revival of Sir Walter Scott, comparable only 
to that of Lord Byron on the Revolt. References to Scott, all more or 
less eulogistic, can be traced in Spanish periodical literature from as 


to the Spanish Revival movement in England was the anonymous El Teatro 
Espahol, o Coleccion de dramas escogidos de Lope de Vega, Calderon de la Barca , 
Morcto, Rojas, Solis, Moratln y otros cclebres escrltores, prccedida de una breve noticia 
de la escena espahola y de los autores que la han ilustrado. London, 1820. 

1 Ancient Spanish Ballads, ed. cit.. Introduction, p. v. 

1 E.A.P., art. cit., M.L.R., 1924, XIX, 315-24, 445—58. 

3 C (. F. K. Lloyd: “Studies in nineteenth-century literature: Antonio Alcala 
Galiano”, in Bulletin of Spanish Studies, Liverpool, 19 3 3 > x > 5 ~ 6 . 
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early as 1818; 1 thence onward his vogue increased rapidly 2 and by 1823 
it was completely established. The Europeo , which in 1824 declared 
that he was “finally recognized as the first Romantic of this century”, 3 
treated him with the greatest respect and was no doubt partly responsible 
for his popularity in Barcelona: in that city alone appeared twenty-five 
separate translations in as many years, 4 5 the first of them {El Talismdn , 
1826) being the third version of its English original to be issued in 
Spain in two years .5 In 1823, too, Blanco White’s translation, published 
in London, of some selected passages from Ivanhoe 6 introduced Scott 
to those of the exiled Liberals who knew no English. The complete 
Ivanhoe , and the Talisman , both translated by Jose Joaquin de Mora, 7 
who, like Lista 8 and some other anti-Romantics, rated Scott highly, came 
out in 1825 ; 9 while in the next year a second Spanish translation of 
The Talisman appeared in London, 10 and, for the exiles who were in 
France, a Spanish translation of Ivanhoe was published at Perpignan. 11 
Then began the long series of Madrid translations, emanating from 
nineteen different publishers, 12 and witnessing to a keen and sustained 
interest which few foreign authors have won for themselves in Spain 
at any time. 

In the thirties of the nineteenth century, “ Valter Scoot ” 13 (the spellings 
of his name are nothing if not varied) was read and discussed in every 
fashionable Madrid drawing-room. “Where there is a novel by Scott 

1 Philip H. Churchman and E. Allison Peers: A Survey of the Influence of Sir 
Walter Scott in Spain , New York, Paris, 1922 (reprint of article in R.H. y 1922, LV, 
227-310), p. 8. 

2 Not rapidly enough, however, to please the exiled Italian, Count Pecchio, who 

wrote thus to an English correspondent under date August 10, 1821: “Dopo molte 
ricerche ho finalmente ritrovato in un magazzino di libri francesi il vostro prediletto 
Walter Scott. Non so se questo autore abbia fatto conoscenze in Ispagna; credo di 
no. Gli spagnuoli sono guariti intieramente della mania de’ romanzi. Non e piu 
tempo d’ idilli di sonetti di cantate; i trobadori si sono convertiti in giomalisti.” 
(Sec Mesi in Ispagna nel 1821. Lettere di Giuseppe Pecchio a Ledi [Lady] G. O., 
Madrid, 1821, p. 62.) 3 EuropeOy February 14, 1824. 

4 Churchman and Allison Peers, op. cit.y pp. 78-9. 

5 Ibid. 6 Op. cit.y p. 9. 

7 Op. cit. y pp. 13, 44-5. It will be seen that the attribution to Mora is not certainly 

correct. 8 Cf. 1, 107, n. 2, below. 

9 It may be noted that the Talisman had been published in English only in 1825. 

10 Op. cit.y p. 45. 11 Op. cit.y pp. 45-6. 12 Op. cit.y pp. 79-80. 

13 Even Mesonero Romanos (Mem. Set. y 11, 82) and Zorrilla (Recuerdos del tiempo 

viejoy Madrid, 1880-2, 11, 68) use the spelling “Scoot(t)”, which was, of course, an 

approximately phonetic one. 
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being talked about,” remarks one cynical society weekly in 1834, “let 
everyone keep silence.” 

Vaya, donde hay una novela de Walter-Scott calle todo el mundo. Verdad 
es que las hay muy pesadas, muy mon6tonas y que nada dicen bueno ni 
nuevo; pero el nombre del autor las recomienda y esto basta y basta de tal 
modo que he visto yo mismo en una tertulia elogiar mucho El Invanhoe (sic) 
a quien me constaba que no lo habia leido. 1 

This somewhat biassed view comes from a stoutly conservative journal, 
but we must not look for eulogy of Scott only to progressives. Even 
the academically-minded Lista thought him “magnificent”. 2 The 
supposed moderation of such novels as “Ivan-Ohe” and “Waberley” 
won them the approval of critics to whom the romanticism of Victor 
Hugo and his school was wholly repugnant. Writes one of these in 183 3: 

Otra de las prendas que recomiendan a Walter Scott es su buen juicio; 
aunque esencialmente romantico en cuanto a las epocas que pinta, huye como 
el clasico mas timorato de todo lo que huele a extravagancia. Sus heroes no 
son energumenos, ni sus heroinas adolecen de furor uterino. Por lo que hace 
a su estilo y lenguaje, tampoco estan en perpetua pugna con la gramatica y el 
sentido comun.3 

To no foreign author have Spaniards at any time so continuously 
paid the flattering honour of imitation: not for nothing was he freely 
named “the Cervantes of Scotland”. 4 The critic just quoted goes on to 
say that Scott’s imitators were “as numerous as toads after a shower of 
rain in summer” and claims further that “we owe to him the recovery 
of the gift of invention”. 5 The former statement is more exact than the 
latter, for the imitators of Scott were seldom distinguished by inventive¬ 
ness. The earliest imitations—the historical novels of Trueba y Cosio 
published in English from 1828 onwards in London—might seem to 
belie this. 6 But more striking instances are Lopez Soler’s Los Bandos de 
Castilla o el Caballero del Cisne (1830), which Mesonero Romanos not 
unfairly called “Ivanhoe in disguise”; 7 Espronceda’s Sancho Saldana 

1 Correo de las Damas , cit. M.L.R.y XVI, 293. 

2 Cf. 11, 65, n. 5, below and Ensayos , etc., Seville, 1844, 1, 156-9. 

3 La Estrella , December 3, 1833. Cf. Churchman and Allison Peers, op. cit.y p.23; 

E.A.P.: Studies in the influence of Sir IEalter Scott in Spain , New York, Paris, 1926, 
pp. 149-50. 4 Cf. Churchman and Allison Peers, op. cit.y pp. 22, 24. 

5 Op. cit. y p. 24. 

6 E.A.P .:Studiesy etc., pp. 92-103. This reference and those in the next four notes 
are to studies of the influence of Scott on the works named. 

7 Op. cit.y pp. 12-39. 
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(1834), based on the same novel and influenced in all probability by 
certain others; 1 and Enrique Gil’s Sefior de Bembibre , which has marked 
similarities with the Bride of Lammermoor and is certainly indebted to 
Scott in a more general fashion. 2 The first two of these novels not only 
imitate Ivanhoe , but translate from it whole passages, altering in the 
process only proper names or phrases which would have no meaning 
for Spaniards. A more intelligent use of Scott is that of the Duque de 
Rivas in his Moro Exposito (1834) which elsewhere we have both 
described at length 3 and summarized. 4 

Scott’s influence on Spanish literature at this important point in its 
history cannot have been confined to these outstanding, sometimes 
notorious, examples. In 1829 we find Donoso Cortes recommending 
him to a body of students for his skill in story-telling, characterization, 
truthfulness and mingling of the ideal with the real .5 Five years later, 
one of Spain’s foremost men of letters, the Duque de Rivas, attributed 
publicly to Scott’s “admirable romances”, as to the “sublime origin¬ 
ality” of Byron and Hugo, the beginnings of a new interest in Spanish 
national history. 6 This, it is easy enough to show, is an exaggeration, 
but literary taste, especially in Catalonia, was certainly stimulated by so 
many examples of what such an interest was capable of producing in 
fiction. Though the historical novel was not destined in this period to 
reach great heights in Spain, it is doubtful if it would have developed at 
all had it not been for the stimulus given by Scott to the waiterscotianos? 

1 Op. cit., pp. 40-69. 2 Op. cit ., pp. 70-91. 

3 E.A.P.: Rivas and Romanticism in Spain , Liverpool, 1923, pp. 94-101 and 
Rivas . . .Study, pp. 275-303. 

4 E.A.P.: Studies , etc., pp. 9-11. 

5 The occasion was the inauguration of a new session (1829-30) at the Colegio 
de Humanidades, Ciceres. The passage (Obras de. . .Donoso Cortes , Madrid, 1903-4, 
in, 32) reads: “Walter Scott ha descrito en sus novelas el caracter de la Escocia y las 
costumbres de sus padres. El es el que mejor ha probado que la aridez de los hechos 
debe revestirse con el encanto de las invenciones, y que la amable sonrisa de la 
fabula puede hacer interesante la verdad. Ninguno ha distinguido como el por 
gradaciones tan insensibles los caracteres de sus personajes; ellos tienen el caracter 
general de su patria modificado por el particular de su siglo, que lo est 3 tambien por 
el de su profusion; ninguno como el ha sabido confundir en un solo punto las 
creaciones de su fantasia y la verdad en la marcha de los acontecimientos, la idealidad 
de las situaciones y la realidad de las costumbres y de los caracteres.” 

6 Churchman and Allison Peers, op. cit., p. 33. It was Rivas’ discurso de recepcion 
before the Spanish Academy. Cf. E.A.P.: Studies, etc., pp. 10-11. 

7 E. Pardo Bazan: La Cuestidn Palpitante, xvm (Obras, 4th ed., Madrid, 1891, 
I, 256). 
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“The peerless Walter Scott”, wrote Mila y Fontanals in his Compcndio 
del artepoetica (1844), “can be called up to a certain point the inventor 
of the [historical] novel.” 1 He was certainly the true father of the genre 
in Spain. 2 

With the possible and rather surprising exception of Fenimore 
Cooper, whom a few Spanish critics placed on a level with Scott, 3 no 
other writer in the English language can be said to have played in the 
Revival more than a diminutive part which it is impossible adequately 
to assess. But almost every English writer of note, save Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, did play such a part, however small. That of the pseudo- 
Ossian was probably the most important. 4 The first book of the “Gaelic 
Fragments” was translated by Alonso Ortiz, in 1788, while in 1800 
appeared Montengon’s translation of Fingal , based on Cesarotti, and, 
in 1804, the fragments published, in the review Variedades , by Jose 
Marchena. But more striking testimony to Ossian’s vogue than is 
supplied by these translations will be found in the frequency of Ossianic 
references, and the use of Ossianic terminology, not only during the 
last third of the eighteenth century, but right into the periods of the 
Romantic success and decline. And this popularity, after all, was only 
natural. In the “bardo caledon” Spanish poets found, not only that 
remote civilization which so greatly attracted them, but also, and in 
the crudest form, most of the qualities which were to constitute nine¬ 
teenth-century romanticism. They found the vagueness and mystery 
associated with the countries of the north; the subjectivity and melan¬ 
choly which generally accompany extreme imaginativeness; an attitude 
to Nature very similar to that which had long and slowly been emerging 
in Spain; and, above all, a miscellaneous assortment of novel phrases 
with which one could make great play and mystify the unini tiated reader. 

' Compcndio , etc., p. 112. Cf. Churchman and Allison Peers, op. cit., pp. 33-4. 

Cf. Churchman and Allison Peers, op. cit., p. 39. 

3 Especially was this the case in Catalonia. Cf. El Vapor, November 27, 1835: 
“La gloria y fama adquiridas por Walter Scott han excitado la emulation de muchos 
escritores, que han intentado imitarle, pero hasta ahora solo uno es el que ha llegado 
a superarle, por lo menos le ha igualado, y este es el anglo-americano, Fenimore 
Cooper.” Even much later (La Civilisation, 1843, III, 145 fF.) Cooper is compared 
point by point with Scott and the two, with Chateaubriand, are described as three 
writers who “will never pass away”. See also El Porvenir, August 11, 1837. 

4 Cf. E.A.P.: “The Influence of Ossian in Spain”, in Philological Quarterly, 
Iowa City, 1925,1V, 121-38. I have come to this conclusion independently of M.P. 
(I*E., vi, 90), with whose estimates of foreign influences I am not always (cf. 
*> IIO > n. 5, below) able to agree. 
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The wonder is, not that Ossian had a vogue at all in Spain, but that this 
vogue was not far greater . 1 

Of earlier writers, Milton 2 was greatly admired by Melendez Valdes, 
Gallego and other pre-Romantics, while Luzan, Cadalso, Jovellanos, 
Hermida and Escoiquiz are among those who tried their hands at 
translating him. He exercised, however, as may be imagined, no funda¬ 
mental influence on Spanish literature, still less on Spanish romanticism. 
Shakespeare , 3 again, was frequently translated, but very commonly 
through the French; if he influenced either the Revolt or the Revival he 
did so but very slightly . 4 Pope, it would seem, was thought less of than 
Menendez y Pelayo supposes . 5 Young , 6 on the other hand, was more 
generally read and for a longer period than might have been expected. 
His “destemplada lira” is invoked by the eclectically-minded Ventura 
de la Vega as late as 1830; 7 8 in 1837 his Night Thoughts are described 
by a Catalonian author as uniting pure religion with sound philosophy; 
and in 1839 another exclaims: 

< Quien no ha leido a Yung (sic)} <f Quien no ha vagado con el por debajo 
de los cipreses de los cementerios? Porque a pesar de su sombrio color 

1 On this question, see the article mentioned above (Philological Quarterly , iv, 
121-38). 

2 Cf. E.A.P.: “Milton in Spain”, in Studies in Philology , 1926, XXIII, 169-83. 

3 See Alfonso Par: Shakespeare en la literatura espahola (Madrid, 193 5 > 2 v ^ s ')’ 
whose findings, however, have not led me to modify my earlier conclusions. 
Cf. also Alfonso Par: Contribucion a la Bibliografia espahola de Shakespeare (Bar¬ 
celona, 1930); E. Julia Martinez: Shakespeare en Espaha (Madrid, 1918); and 
Ramon Esquerra: Shakespeare a Catalunya (Barcelona, 1937)* 

4 Unless we agree with a writer in the Museo de Familias (Barcelona, 1840, iv, 12) 
that Scott’s influence is Shakespearian. “Su ultima obra”, he says of Shakespeare, 
“es Walter-Scott, Walter-Scott su hijo, su disdpulo que contempla el mundo bajo 
el mismo punto de vista que el; Walter-Scott, el ultimo vastago de la grande in- 
fluencia Shakespeariana.” 

5 “Los poetas predilectos fueron... .Pope, Thompson (sic), Young y el suizo 
aleman Gessner” ( I.E., vi, 89: cf. 92, 155). After collecting all the available 
evidence, some of which will be found in my article “Minor English influences on 
Spanish Romanticism” ( R.H. , 1924, lxii, 439-58), in Dlaz-Plaja, pp. 239-41* anc * 
in Hispanic Review, Philadelphia, 1939, vii, 167-9, I am convinced that Pope was 
very much less read in Spain than either Young or Thomson. 

6 See E.A.P.: “The Influence of Young and Gray in Spain”, in M.L.R. , I 9 2 ^» 
xxi, 404-18. 

7 Obras, etc., Paris, 1866, p. 544. 

8 La Religion, 1837, II, 286. Internal evidence suggests that the author of this 
dictum is the editor of the review, Joaquin Roca y Comet. 
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tienen sus cuadros atractivos tales que dificilmente se puede resistir la im- 
presi6n que causan. 1 

He was translated at least three times in the pre-Romantic period 2 and 
at least three eighteenth-century poets were to some extent influenced 
by him: Cadalso, Cienfuegos and Melendez Valdes. 3 Gray’s famous 
elegy was several times translated into Spanish during this period, but 
his other works were hardly known at all. 4 5 Southey’s devotion to 
Spain has already been indicated; but, although his Hispanic activities 
were frequently eulogized in the Spanish press, his original work seems 
to have attracted but little attention. 3 

In general terms we may say that, until almost the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, English literary influence upon Spain was inhibited by 
that of France and Germany. When it began to make itself seriously 
felt, it came partly as a variation from the more active and still persistent 
French influence, and partly from the increased contact between 
England and Spain, during the Peninsular War and the Emigrations, 6 
which was reflected also in other fields, such as political economy, 
applied science and commerce. 7 It was deepened by the striking vogue 
of Byron and Scott, who happened to be flourishing in their own 
country at the time of this contact, but it was never extended to such a 
degree that Spain learned much from other English authors of the 
Romantic revival. Few were the Spanish writers who, like Alcala 
Galiano, could speak from knowledge of Campbell, Southey and 
Wordsworth, as also of Crabbe, Burns and Moore; 8 and, because 

1 Guardia National > January 9, 1839. 

z In 1789-97, 1807, 1828. Cf. arc. cit.y M.L.R. , 1926, xxi, 405. 

3 Cf. M.L.R.y 1926, XXI, 409-15. In these pages I give reasons for supposing 
that the extent of Cadalso’s debt to Young has in the past been exaggerated. 

4 Art. cit.y M.L.R.y 1926, xxi, 415-18. 

5 Cf. L. Pfandl: “Robert Southey und Spanien, etc.”, in R.H. y 1913, 
xxvm, 1-3, 5 . 

Cf. E.A.P., art. cit.y M.L.R.y 1924, xix, 315-24, 445—58. 

7 A study of the Spanish reviews of the emigration period, and indeed of the first 
two-thirds of the nineteenth century, shows, for example, the interest taken by 
Spaniards in English authors of the preceding age, such as Dryden, Pope and Steele, 
of whose works practically nothing had been translated; of Blair, Bentham, Malthus 
and other philosophers and economists; and of English inventions and discoveries, 
articles upon which, often accompanied by illustrations, are frequent. 

8 Alcala Galiano in the preface to the Duque de Rivas’ Moro Exposito (Rivas: 
Obrasy ed. cit.y in, xxvii). On his actual knowledge of these writers, see art. cit.y 
R H.y 1924, lxii, 441, n. 2. 
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occasional allusions to such writers can be fount} in-stray books and 
articles of the period, 1 it must not be inferred that they were at all 
generally known. 

(iv) The Influence of Italy 

In Italy, the fourth and last of the countries which influenced the 
Spanish Romantic movement, we find on the one hand little desire to 
introduce Spanish poetry, 2 and, on the other, no author who can fairly 
be said to have helped to mould the Romantic revival as the Schlegels 
did in Germany, Chateaubriand in France and Scott in England. Two 
Italian writers, however, played secondary parts in the development 
of Spanish romanticism: Vittorio Alfieri, who belongs principally to 
the Revolt, and Alessandro Manzoni, whose influence was felt wholly 
upon the Revival. 

Manzoni was certainly as much in sympathy with the spirit of the 
Romantic revival as were any of his contemporaries and we can only 
wonder that his vogue was not earlier or more general. 3 His first 
significant appearance is in the columns of the Europeo (1823), where 
the Italian, Luigi Monteggia, introduces him to a Spanish public as an 
author to be studied, together with Schlegel, Sismondi and the Con¬ 
ciliatore , 4 by those interested in romanticism. 5 Little heed seems to have 
been paid to this counsel till 1833, when Manzoni’s novel, I Promessi 
Sposi , was translated by Felix Enciso Castrillon; a second version was 
published, by Juan Nicasio Gallego, in 1836-7. 6 These translations were 
excellently received by both press and public. “The just renown which 


1 Cf. art. cit ., R.H. , 1924, lxii, 439-58, which deals with Fielding, Richardson, 
Ann Radcliffe, Monk Lewis, Dean Swift and others, as well as with the authors 
mentioned above. 

2 Conti, however (cf. 1, 45, above), was classed by Larra with Holland and 
Maury in his review of Maury’s Espagne Poetique (Larra: Obras, ed. cit., II, ZI 9 )\ 

3 Cf. E.A.P.: “ The Influence of Manzoni in Spain ”, in A Miscellany of Studies in 
Romance Languages and Literatures , Cambridge, 1932, pp* 37 °~ 84 . 

4 The Conciliatore was a literary periodical published at Milan in 1818—19 by a 
group of Liberals headed by Conte Luigi Porro Lambertenghi and Conte Federico 
Confalonieri: the first number appeared on September 3, 1818. Though the title 
suggested an advocacy of reconciliation between classicism and romanticism. 
Romantic contributors preponderated, among them the Abate di Breme, Giovanni 
Berchet and Ermes Visconti. The Conciliatore was also of some political significance. 
Cf. Edmondo Clerici: II “ Conciliatore", periodico milanese (1818—19). Pisa, 1903. 

5 Europeo , 1823, No. 2. Article: “Romanticismo.” 

6 E.A.P., art. cit., p. 372. 
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Manzoni enjoys in the republic of letters”, wrote a reviewer in the 
Boletin de Comercio , l ‘‘makes it needless to insist upon the merit of the 
original of this translation.” Martinez de la Rosa, writing in 1837, 
placed “the celebrated Manzoni” on a level with Scott, and this on the 
strength of I Promessi Sposi alone, 2 a judgment confirmed in the year 
following 3 by Jose Amador de los Rios, who also praised Manzoni’s 
“ Cinque Maggio” and his dramas. A new wave of interest in Manzoni 
invaded Spain about 1841, and yet another some nine years later. In 
the sum, however, we must limit his formative influence upon the 
Romantic revival almost entirely to the popularity of his great novel, 
unless we take so wide a view of the movement as to include in it also 
the Catalan Renaissance. 4 

Besides Manzoni and Alfieri, Metastasio, Goldoni, Ugo Foscolo, 
Silvio Pellico and Tommaso Grossi were commonly read in Spain 
during the early years of the Romantic revival. The last three only 
could have had any effect upon that Revival, and that effect could have 
been but slight. Some short passages from Pellico published in the 
Spanish press about 1835, together with several translations of Le Mie 
Prigioni and some minor works, 5 amount to very little, and a single 
translation (1833) of Ugo Foscolo’s Ultime Lettere di Jacopo Ortis to 
even less. 6 7 Monteggia’s long review in the Europeo of Grossi s novel 
IldegondaJ written four years after its publication, introduced its author 
to Barcelona at an early date. Grossi is, nevertheless, of little significance 
except in Catalan literature. Though it was in Castilian that Aribau 
published (1824) some selections from Ildegonda as an appendage to 


1 1834, No. 141. Cf. Revista Espanola , 1834, p. 233. 

1 Dona Isabel de Solis , Madrid, 1837, I, v-vi. Cf. E.A.P., art. cit ., p. 372- 

3 Art. cit.y p. 372. 

4 For Manzoni’s influence on Catalan literature, see E.A.P., art. cit.y pp. 378-82. 

5 The Prigioni was translated twice within five years of its first appearance—by 
P• Martinez L6pez (Bordeaux, 1836) and by A. Rotondo (Madrid, 1837)- L)f later 
translations, the most popular seems to have been that of J. Llausas (Barcelona, 
•843). In the same volume as this last appeared Mila y Fontanals translation of ei 
Doveri degli uomini as Deberes del hombre. This was the most popular of I elhco s 
minor works: there were translations of it by Manuel Galo de C.uendias (1 olosa, 
■836), J. Rodrigo (Madrid, 1838), Pedro Reines (Barcelona, 1840) and several more 
after 1840. The Diano mercantile politico y economico de Cataluna t or October 28, 
1 835 also reviews a translation by “A.R.M.” which must have been earlier t ian any 
ofjhese, but I have never found a copy of if. 

Ultimas Cartas de Jacobo Ortis , Barcelona, 1833. 

7 Europeoy 1824, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 49-67. 
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Monteggia’s review of it, and the latter apologized for being unable to 
reproduce the work in full, 1 Coftada’s translation (1834) of Grosses 
dialectal Fuggitiva was made, and appropriately so, in what was still 
generally considered as the “dialect” of Catalonia. 2 The strong at¬ 
traction to all these authors felt in Catalonia emphasizes their connection 
with the Revival rather than with the Revolt. 3 Foscolo, Pellico and 
Grossi were all translated in Barcelona, where, too, was issued Gallego’s 
version of I Promessi Sposi . The making of this version, it is said, was 
suggested to Gallego by Aribau, whose interest in Manzoni and Grossi 
was as keen as that in Manzoni and Pellico displayed later by his com¬ 
patriot Mila y Fontanals. So much for Spanish literature: in Catalan 
it is not too much to say that these authors created (or, rather, revived) 
a current of Italian influence which has continued to the present day. 


(v) A Cosmopolitan Influence: Sismondi 

One isolated instance of foreign influence on the Romantic revival may 
be added to those found in Germany, France, England and Italy. 
Sismondi, a Genevan whose work for a time enjoyed a European 
reputation, published at Paris, in 1813, a four-volume history of 
Romance literature, entitled De la litterature du Midi de VEurope. This 
extensive work, which went into eight editions and was translated into 
three languages, testifies to a knowledge of Spanish literature con¬ 
trasting most favourably with that shown in the De la litterature of 
Madame de Stael. 4 Sismondi’s treatment of the Golden Age in Spain 
comes in one respect as a sharp and a prompt reaction from the views 
of the Schlegels, against which he protests violently. 5 This is in relation 
to Calderon, whom he considers a depraved dramatist: “l’homme de 
son siecle, l’homme de la miserable epoque de Philippe IV....La vente 
lui est inconnue.” 6 So Sismondi goes on, at length. In these respects 
he agrees closely with Bouterwek, whose Geschichte der Poesie und 
Beredsamkeiv he follows, often slavishly, and whose views on the 
merits of Lope and Calderon were certainly more judicial than those of 
the Schlegels. In other respects Sismondi seconds the propagandist 

1 Europeo , 1824, Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 49-67. 

2 La Noya fugitiva , romans escrit en dialecte milanes . . .y traduhit en dialecte 

catala. 3 Cf. I, 193-9, below. 4 Cf. Appendix VI (il, 388-9, below). 

-5 De la litterature , etc., 3rd ed., Paris, 1829, Chap, xxxiii, pp. 105, 107-20. 

6 Ibid., pp. 120 ff. 7 Cf. i, 91, above. 
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work of the Schlegels. Like them he holds up the literature of Spain to 
the rest of Europe as wholly Romantic, unsurpassed in imaginative 
power and fertility, and in particular its neglected Golden Age drama 
as thoroughly worthy of study. 1 “Spanish drama is completely un¬ 
known”, he writes, “in France and Italy. It is designated there only 
by the epithet of barbarous; neither is it studied in England; and the 
celebrity which endeavours have recently been made to give it in 
Germany has not yet become national.” 2 Though not translated as a 
whole into Spanish until the Romantic movement was on the decline, 3 
Sismondi was quoted a good deal in Spain between 1813 and 1835— 
notably, as an important witness, in the Bohl-Mora controversy 4 
and thus his influence on Spanish romanticism, if both slight and in¬ 
direct, is certainly not negligible. 


II. TWO EARLY MILESTONES OF THE REVIVAL 

Most of the early signs of the effectiveness of the foreign influences just 
detailed were of a somewhat isolated character. A review here, an 
imitation there, a few translated passages, a eulogistic allusion—these 
were for a considerable time almost the only indications that literary 
Spain was falling into line with the rest of Europe. Two events of the 
time, however, are of such importance that they must be described in 
some detail. For they are the most striking landmarks in the early 
history of the Revival. 


(i) The Bohl-Mora Controversy of 1818-1819 

One of these events, which took place in Spain, but which properly 
derives from Germany, is the famous controversy of 1818-19 between 
Johan Nikolas Bohl von Faber, author of the Floresta de Rimas Antiguas 


1 De la litterature , etc., ed. cit ., Chap, xxxv, pp. 205 6, 255 9. 

3 Htof&lutera'ura espanola, etc. Traducida por D. J. Lorenzo de Figueroa, 

proseguida por D. J. Amador de los Rios. Seville, 1841 2, 2 vo s. # 

4 Cf. Diario Mercantilde Cad^ Nos. 647,654,661, May 10, 17, * 4 , *» 

El Romanticismo en Espana , etc., Santander, 1924, pp- 4 9 *) 0 1 ar 6 . 

“hasta en la lengua francesa, anti-poetica en su esencia, empiezan a teson 
elogios debidos a la antigua poesla castellana” and wrote of Sismondi as though he 
were French: “Los crfticos alemanes. . .[han] podido obligar a un ranc s 
dono de las decantadas reglas eternas e infalibles del gusto, proc ama as en s 

pendios de su nacidn.” (Zoc. cit.) 
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Castellanas , and a gaditano whom we shall meet again, Jose Joaquin de 
Mora. The other event, which brings together the influences of several 
countries—chiefly Italy and England—is the foundation and career 
of the short-lived Barcelona review El Europeo (1823-4). 

Since the Bohl-Mora controversy has been treated exhaustively by 
M. Camille Pitollet, 1 it will suffice here to describe its course in outline. 
Chiefly for patriotic reasons, a considerable interest in Spanish drama of 
the Golden Age had been evinced at Cadiz after the conclusion of the 
War of Independence, an interest reflected in the columns of a periodical 
in which Bohl was later to write, the Diario Mercantil de Cddi{. The 
Mercurio Gaditano , which served as battle-ground for the preliminary 
skirmish between Bohl and Mora already referred to, 2 is another witness 
to the popularity of the theme, but this periodical seems to have ceased 
publication in 1814. 3 The keenest interest in Golden Age drama de¬ 
veloped about the middle of 1817. Discussions on the subject, conducted 
over noms de plume , grew more and more numerous and acrid. Into 
this atmosphere Bohl plunged, as the defender of the national drama, 
the merits of which had been hotly debated in the Diario Mercantil 
during the last weeks of 1817 and the first of 1818. The discussion began 
on December 21, 1817, with a long letter, signed “ ElAntipiri ”, which 
attacked modern foreign plays as having helped to empty Spanish 
theatres. In the course of his argument, “El Antipiri” expressed him¬ 
self as follows: 

Yo no digo ni dire nunca que nuestro teatro sea un modelo perfecto; pero 
si dire que los que quieran, como lo quiere el publico de Cadiz, dialogo 
natural, escenas y expresiones que solo escriben los ingenios creadores, nove- 
dad en el enredo, chiste en la expresion, gracia comica en la fabula, caracteres 
y costumbres bien ridiculizadas, tienen que acudir a nuestras comedias, especial- 
mente a las que llamamos de capa y espada, en las cuales nadie (y lo pongo 
de letra gorda) nos ha igualado todavia_ 

Pues, Senor Diarista, <fque necesidad tenemos de ir por comedias a ninguna 
parte, cuando nuestro teatro puede abastecer al mundo entero? Y si digo 
que le ha abastecido, no miento. ^ Por que no se han de representar las 
comedias selectas de nuestros dramaticos? Una buena eleccidn lo remediaria 
todo. 4 

1 La Querelle Calderonienne de Johan Nikolas Bohl von Faber et Jose Joaquin de 
Mora , reconstitute d’apres les documents originaux. Paris, 1909. 

2 See 1, 89-90, above. 

3 E.A.P.: El Romanticismo en Espaha , etc., Santander, 1924, p. 44. 

4 Diario Mercantil de Cadiz - December 21, 1817. Cf. E.A.P., op. c/ 7 ., p. 4 6 - 
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On the following Sunday appeared a defence of modern drama, as 

having “at least as many good plays as the old drama signed “Cleofe 

This was the signal for further defenders of the Golden Age to rush 

into the arena, and, until the middle of January, there ensued a general 

melee. It will suffice to cite one judgment, which shows how, in spite 

of the Schlegels, the spirit of the eighteenth century was still abroad in 
Cadiz: 

Moreto es poco feliz en sus desenlaces; Lope de Vega portentoso ingenio, 
buen verso y nada mas; Calderon como todos sin reglas, y lo que es peor y 
defecto que a todos los antiguos comprende, de no muy buena moral. . . . 2 

The Bohl controversy began on April 11, 1818, with the reproduction 
by the Diario of an article, dated April 3, from the Cronica cientificay 
literaria de Madrid , a journal of moderately Classical leanings on the 
staff of which was Jose Joaquin de Mora. This article, which professed 
to be written by a “ Spaniard resident in France”, described that country 
as having returned to classicism in literature and prophesied that the 
opinions of Schlegel would become as quickly discredited as the 
“triumphs of Kotzebue”. 3 On the next day appeared a parody of it 
by Bohl von Faber, 4 who, no doubt, was piqued by the reference to his 
fellow-countryman and possibly also more than a little amused at the 
assurance of the author’s prophecy. 

For each of the next twelve weeks, the Diario published an article on 
drama by Bohl von Faber; the aim of the series may best be described 
by quoting the summary of it which he himself drew up at its conclusion: 

En estas noticias literarias se ha deseado demostrar hasta ahora que la 
verdadera critica es imparcial; que mientras ciertos criticos de Espana tratan 
de degradar su teatro nacional este granjea la admiracion de los alemanes; 
que lo aprecian los ingleses; que hasta un acreditado literato frances le hace 
justicia, y celebra su elocuente panegirista Schlegel; que la mejor obra critica 
de los ingleses coincide con estas ideas; y nunca ha faltado en Espana quien 
haya defendido con tes6n y acierto los verdaderos principios de sana critica. 5 

Meanwhile Mora, in the Cronica , was replying to Bohl, and through¬ 
out the summer this side of the conflict was reflected in the columns 
of the Diario , where Bohl counter-attacked vigorously. It continued 

1 Ibid., December 28, 1817. 2 Ibid. y January 7, 1818. 

3 For the relevant passage see E.A.P., op. cit. y p. 47. Cf. Pitollet, op. cit. y p. 124. 

4 E.A.P., op. cit. y p. 47. 

5 Diario Mercantil de Cadi{. , No. 703, July 5, 1818; E.A.P., op. cit., p. 48. 
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during most of the year 1819, and, with the intervention of various 
other contributors and the publication of numerous pamphlets, 1 took 
on a broader aspect, though hardly a less personal one. According to 
Antonio Alcala Galiano, who, at that time an anti-Romantic, supported 
Mora in the later stages of the controversy, and, twenty years later, 
paid his old enemy public tribute, a the issue of the battle was indecisive. 
Even those, however, who most dislike the temper of Bohl’s polemic 
and the methods by which he sustained it, will probably conclude, after 
studying the controversy closely, that he came off the better of the two. 
His election in 1820 as a member of the Royal Spanish Academy may 
be considered as having sealed his victory; 3 his publication, soon after¬ 
wards, of a “collection of papers ” generally known as the Vindicacionest 
was a celebration of his triumph. 

“No hay verdadero patriotismo ”, he says in a brief preface to this 
opuscule, “sin amor a la literatura nacional.” And his final judgment 
could hardly have been more decisive had he been basing upon it an 
application for naturalization papers: 

Ninguna naci6n tiene mas motivo de gloriarse en sus poetas que la es- 
panola. Sin embargo s6lo la Espafia ha producido hijos que se han empenado 
en ajar las glorias poeticas de su madre. Contra los dicterios y sofisterias 
de semejantes ilusos se dirigen estos papeles, satisfecho su colector si en algo 
puede contribuir a consolidar el aprecio tan debido al grande Calderdn y sus 
ilustres contemporaneos. 

The controversy was by no means a consistently elevating one and 
Mora’s description of his adversary’s part in it as “a struggle in which 

Notably the three parts of Bohl’s Pasatiempos criticos en defensa de Calderdny 
del teatro antiguo espanol and the Vindicaciones referred to in the text above. 

2 “Se distinguib en esta lid, como campedn de nuestra literatura, don Juan 
Nicolas Bohl (sic) de Faber, caballero aleman de vastos conocimientos, que como 
quien mas ama y entiende los libros espanoles.” (Revista de Madrid , 1838, I, 48 n.) 
He adds that he himself was at that time on the wrong side, “a no ser que ahora 
yerre y entonces acertase”. 

3 He himself had no doubt about this. “Esta”, he wrote to Duran in 1829, 
referring to his Floresta (i, 93, above), “que con algunas disertacioncillas tocante 
a la misma materia mande presentar a la R*. Academia Espanola, me procuraron el 
distinguido honor (siendo Aleman de nacimiento) de ser nombrado su socio, que 
fud el tapaboca mas completo que pudo darse a los denigradores de la antigua poesfa 
castellana. (P. Sainz y Rodriguez: Documentos , etc., in B.B.M.P. , 1921, in, 35 *) 

4 Vindicaciones de Calderon y del Teatro antiguo espanol contra los afrancesados en 
literatura , recogidas y coordinadas por. . ., Cadiz, 1820. The collection contains the 
chief articles of 1814 and 1818, with which are bound up the three parts of the 
Pasatiempos criticos , paged separately. 
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passion plays a more important role than love of truth” 1 might equally 
well be applied to his own. But historically it is of great significance. 
Even at the time it was considered sufficiently striking to be commented 
upon by foreign observers, and to-day, from the vantage-point of over a 
century, we can look back upon it as one of the most keenly fought and 
closely engaged battles of a long and hardly won campaign. 


(ii) The “Europeo”, 1823-1824 

The Europeo 2 was a collective enterprise of a kind none too common 
in so individualistic a country as Spain, and, although two Spaniards 
were chiefly concerned in its fortunes, it may perhaps be most properly 
thought of as cosmopolitan. A little weekly “review of science, arts 
and literature”, it appeared in Barcelona, 3 in a small and unpretentious 
format, from October 1823 to April 1824, and then, with a few modest 
lines of despedida , abruptly ceased publication. Contemporary periodi¬ 
cals hardly noticed either its advent or its disappearance, yet down to 
that time its short life was the most important literary event in nine¬ 
teenth-century Spain, 4 and its contents, to the historian, are of the very 
greatest significance. 

Any excess of unpretentiousness in its format was more than atoned 
for by its ambitious scope and programme, proudly reflected in its most 
un-Spanish title. In the past, it seems to proclaim, Spain has stood too 
far aloof from other nations: let her now throw off her isolation. The 

Crdnica cienttfica y literaria de Madrid , 1818, No. 141. 

2 Described at length in E.A.P.: “Some provincial periodicals in Spain during 
the Romantic Movement”, in M.L.R., 1920, xv, 37S- 82 ; M ; Casella: “Agli albori 
del romanticismo, etc.”, in Rivista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi , 1918, xxix, 
91—104; and H. Becher: Die Kunstanschauung der spanischen Romantik und Deutsch¬ 
land, Miinster-in-Westfalen, n.d., pp. 21-6. 

3 It forms the chief contribution of Catalonia to the Spanish Romantic movement. 
On the romanticism of Catalonia, as expressed in Castilian, cf. 1, i 9 2- 9 > below, and 
E.A.P.: El Romanticismo en Espaha, etc., Santander, 1924, pp. 4—24; and, as ex¬ 
pressed in Catalan, Manuel de Montoliu: Manual d’ histdria critica de la literatura 
catalana moderna, Barcelona, 1922, pp. 37 ff. 

4 Curiously enough, a somewhat similarly entitled review had been published in 

Barcelona for the first five months of 1821: the Periodico Universal de Ciencias , 
d-iteraturay Artes (cf. sub-title of El Europeo , quoted in English in the text above). 
This was, however, of historical rather than of literary interest, and, despite its title, 
its editorial staff, which included B. C. Aribau, was Barcelonese. Some account of it 
is given in F. Soldevila: Histdria de Catalunya , Barcelona, 1 93 5 > 122—4. 
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ideas which it sought to implant were in no way distinctively Spanish. 
Signor Casella describes it as representing “the first attempt to euro- 
peanize Spanish letters, the beginning of the incorporation of Spain in 
the intellectual movement of Europe”. 1 This is one aspect under which 
the Europeo may be considered, but it is not perhaps as important, 
historically, as is its literary position vis-a-vis romanticism. To this we 
shall return in a later chapter. 2 It is sufficient for the moment to suggest 
that some at least of its editors thought of it as a kind of Spanish Con- 
ciliatore 3 and to bear in mind the suggestion when summarizing the 
Europeo s literary theories. 

Of its five editors, one, Ernest Cook, was an Englishman; as a 
scientist pure and simple he may be omitted from our survey. Hardly 
more important was Fiorenzo Galli, an Italian emigrant barely twenty 
years of age when the periodical was founded. It is true that, in a most 
interesting account of the enterprise, 4 he describes it as having been due 
in the first place to himself; but he planned and organized rather than 
wrote, and though he may originally have been the moving spirit in 
the Europeo , he seems to us, as we turn its pages to-day, little more than 
a moving shadow. 

The literary articles were shared by the three remaining editors. 
Luigi Monteggia, another Italian emigrant, had been exiled for his 
part in the Piedmontese revolution of 1821, and, curiously enough, 
came during the brief Liberal triennium to a country which had long been 
proscribing its most progressive thinkers. Buenaventura Carlos Aribau 
and Ramon Lopez Soler were two young Catalonians who had already 
taken a share in a venture similar to this—the foundation of a literary 
and scientific cenacle known as the Sociedadfilosofica , which had lasted 
from 1815 to 1821 5 —and had also had experience of writing. With a 
few exceptions, the reviews and descriptions of new books were en¬ 
trusted to Aribau, who also tried his hand somewhat freely at trans¬ 
lations. Lopez Soler and Monteggia were responsible for the most 
important articles on literary theory, as well as for various minor 

1 Casella, art. cit ., pp. 92-3. * See 11, 36-7, 77-8, below. 

3 Cf., for example, the conclusion of Monteggia’s article of October 25, 1823, and 
(see notes to E.A.P., art. cit ., passim ) the frequent similarities with the writings of 
Visconti and other contributors to the Conciliatore. 

4 Memoires sur la derniere guerre de Catalogue. Paris, 1826. There is also a 
Spanish translation (Barcelona, 1825). 

3 On this, see A. Elias de Molfns: Diccionario biografico y bibliografico de escritores 
y artistas catalanes del siglo XIX , Barcelona, 1889-95, I, 122; II, 40 ff. 
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contributions, in which they had full scope for the indulgence of their 
individual interests. 


The Europeo , as represented by these last three writers, has quite a 
definite leaning toward romanticism, but it has little to do with revolt 
and much with revival. To Monteggia, the author of an article with the 
title “ Romanticismo”, 1 the “essence of romanticism” consists of three 
elements. Its style is “simple, melancholy and full of feeling”, coloured 
as much by the ideas of Norsemen, Druids and Moors as by the pagan 
mythology so dear to the pseudo-Classicists. Its arguments are drawn 
from the modern world as well as from the ancient: such themes as the 


Crusades and the Discovery of America (says Monteggia) lend them¬ 
selves to a less conventional treatment than do Classical subjects. 
Finally, as to execution , the usual Romantic position is stated with 
striking moderation. The Romantics subordinate form to theme, and 


reject “overmuch regularity”; rules, to them, are only “the opinion 
of a few” and not something “proceeding necessarily from nature”. 
“ The Romantics ”, he adds, “ recognize one unity alone, that of interest.” 

To Monteggia’s exposition of Romantic ideals Lopez Soler adds two 
articles of some importance. In the first, 2 an “examination of the super¬ 
ficial character of our age ”, he deprecates the prevailing literary indolence 
which is content, instead of producing, to point to the nation’s past 
laurels. “We are losing our character”, he cries, “as a productive and 
a virile nation. We think we are authors when we are nothing but 


imitators. We think we are gifted with the fertility of genius when all 
we have is a barren erudition.” This sounds promising; but when 
Lopez Soler, in the second article, 3 gives us an “analysis of the burning 
issue between Romantics and Classicists”, we find that he is more 
moderate even than Monteggia and represents in fact the desire for a 
reconciliation between the two parties. To this most important subject 
we shall return later; 4 for the moment it is sufficient to observe that this 
plea for concord is being advanced by a Spaniard before the two opposing 
forces are so much as drawn up in battle array—when the very term 
Romantic” has hardly become naturalized in Spain. 3 ‘ Let us be 


1 Europeo , i, 48-56, October 25, 1823. Reproduced in Bulletin of Spanish Studies , 

Liverpool, 1931, viii, 144-9. 

“Examen sobreel caracter superficial de nuestro siglo” ( Europeo , November 22, 
i82 3 )- See E.A.P.: 1920, xv, 379. M 

^ Analisis de la cuestion agitada entre romanticos y clasicistas ( Buropeo , 

November 29, 1823). 

4 Cf. 11, 77-8, below. 5 Cf. b 37 n., above. 
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permitted”, he begins, “to enter this glorious affray, and that in no 
party spirit but with the aim of reconciling the combatants if this be 
possible. With this in view, we shall describe the outstanding beauties 
to be found in the language of the Homeric party as well as the most 
recommendable qualities in the language of the Ossianists.” 1 There is 
beauty in both old and new, he says; both the Classical ideal and the 
Romantic are capable of enriching literature. Why not, therefore, 
accept either, or both, instead of quarrelling about them? 

Only seven years later, Lopez Soler is to defend a much more 
extreme position than this, to champion the “free, wild, impetuous” 
ideals of an advanced romanticism with its “ daring flights of inspiration ” 
and its “sublime extravagances”. 2 But at the time of the Europeo his 
conception of romanticism is confined to its mediaeval and religious 
aspects. It is to him a kind of “Ossianism”, with its origin in chivalry 
and the Crusades. He contrasts its heroes and its atmosphere with those 
of antiquity, finding them more attractive, more picturesque and more 
poetic. “No podemos negar”, he writes in the Europeo : 

No podemos negar que al tomar la pluma para describir algun objeto de 
la edad media se apodere de nosotros un venerable entusiasmo. Sobre todo 
cuanto tiene referencia con la caballeria sorprende de antemano la fantasia y 
excita algun sentimiento de ternura en el corazon . 3 

And elsewhere Monteggia slightly amplifies this conception: 

Hablando del romanticismo, hemos dicho que sus bellezas consisten en lo 
sentimental del estilo, en la pintura de las costumbres de la edad modema, 
particularmente despues del establecimiento del cristianismo, en lo patetico de 
sus cuadros y en la election de argumentos interesantes . 4 

The historical importance of the Europeo is out of all proportion with 
its size and the length of its life, and we may close this survey of it by 
summarizing the principal services which it rendered to Spanish letters. 
It was, in the first place, an early purveyor of cosmopolitanism. Not 
only did it popularize the leading foreign men of letters, such as Scott 
and Byron, but it introduced to Spaniards, by means of translations or 
reviews, such significant yet little known authors as Collins, Moore, 
Millevoye and Grossi. The news that “France has lost one of the best 

1 Cf. E.A.P.: M.L.R. , 1920, xv, 379. 

2 Cf. ii, 82, below. 

3 Europeo , 1824, Vol. 11, No. 2: “Las costumbres de los antiguos Caballeros.’' 

4 Ibid. y Review of Grossi’s Ildegonda. 
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of her poets in M. Millevoye” 1 must, even to many who considered 
themselves well-read, have been surprising. 

Again, the Europeo popularized Oriental and mediaeval subjects by 
its articles upon them. 2 It printed contributions of value as scientific 
investigations or criticisms on literary themes. 3 It admitted original 
work of a creative type, some of it Romantic or semi-Romantic in 
character. 4 But its principal importance to literary history lies in the 
fact of its early date, almost contemporary with that of the beginnings 
of self-conscious romanticism in France; in the articles of Monteggia 
and Lopez Soler; in the clear conception of romanticism which these 
portrayed and which was essentially one belonging to the Romantic 
revival; and in the eminently moderate, sane and conciliatory attitude 
to classicism which was to dominate the country once romanticism as 
a movement had fallen into discredit. 

III. THE REVIVAL OF MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE 

Having now discussed the nature and the extent of the direct and the 
indirect influences of other countries upon the Romantic revival in 
Spain, we return to the first years of the new century in order to trace 
the history of that revival as a whole. Beginning, as in the last chapter, 
with mediaevalism, we shall already have realized that its vogue, 
though stimulated, was in no way initiated by the Europeo , since, for 
more than half a century before it appeared, there had been a great 
and growing interest in mediaeval literature. It was about 1800, or 
rather later, that this interest became so concentrated as to assume the 
character of a concerted revival. Although the popularizers of mediaeval¬ 
ism had neither an agreed programme nor a common plan of campaign, 
the number of works inspired by the Middle Ages during the first 
third of the nineteenth century is so large, and their scope so varied, 
that they convey the impression of a co-operation in which the publi- 

Aribau in Europeo , 1823, Vol. I, No. 11. 

2 E.g., Aribau: “Sobre la literatura oriental” (Vol. 1, No. 11, with reference to 
Collins); review of Lyonnel (Vol. II, No. 4); translation of an Oriental Lclogue by 
Collins (No. 5). 

3 Examples will be found in Vol. 1, Nos. 4, 5 > lo 5 Vol. n > ^ os- 3 ’ IO ’ ,2 ’ etc ‘ 

Cf. also Casella, art. cit., pp. 94-5. . . KT 0 

4 E.g., L6pez Soler: “La Emulacibn” (Vol. 1, No. 3); Anacreontics in No. 8 ; 
unsigned Romances in Vol. 11, No. 9; and much anonymous lyric and narrative 
verse, passim. 
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cation of the Europeo is but an incident, and which reaches its climax in 
Agustfn Duran’s publication of his Romanceros (1828-32), an event 
no less significant historically than the appearance of Angel de Saavedra’s 
Moro Exposito (1834). 

(i) The Revival in Drama 

In the drama, as we have already seen, mediaeval themes had con¬ 
tinually been appearing during the late eighteenth century. No great 
progress in mediaevalization was made before the Romantic revolt 
reinforced the Revival, but mediaeval Spanish subjects continued to 
attract dramatists to much the same extent as before, and political 
happenings often lent them additional popularity. A large and increas¬ 
ing number of plays on the Cid-theme figure in theatre-lists of the 
period, 1 the most popular of which was perhaps the anonymous Vida 
y muerte del Cid y noble Martin Pelde {. 2 Marfa Rosa Galvez, one of 
the early woman writers of the nineteenth century, went back farther 
than the Cid’s day and produced a three-act tragedy called Florinda 
(1805); this, though completely wedded to the Unities, 3 embodies an 
interesting treatment of the story indicated by its title. Quintana’s 
five-act tragedy Pelayo (1805), frigid and colourless though it is, has a 
protagonist of some distinction and takes up a mediaeval theme which 
had often been utilized in the eighteenth century. 4 It thus testifies to 
that affection of his for mediaeval Spanish history to which we have 
alluded, as do also the titles of three of his tragedies which are no longer 

1 It will suffice to indicate the long list of Cid-plays in Coe, op. cit., pp. 44 - 5> 
which include refundiciones of Guillen de Castro and translations of Corneille. 

2 By “ Un Ingenio”, Valencia, 1822. Coe (p. 232) notes eight well-spaced dates 
at which this play was given in Madrid between 1805 and 1819. (The latter date is 
the limit of her survey.) 

3 “La escena es en Andalucfa, a orillas del rk> Guadalete. La accidn empieza al 
amanecer y concluye a media noche.” 

4 This tragedy was first given at the Teatro de los Canos del Peral, in Madrid, on 
January 19, 1805; published in the same year; and republished in 1818 and 1822 
(Valencia), 1838 (Paris) and 1869 (Madrid). An undated edition of the play in a 
revised form is also extant; a MS. copy of this, in the Biblioteca Municipal, Madrid, 
bears the date 1826. “La accion no puede quedar mejor preparada”, said a critic of 
the play in the Memorial literario (Madrid, 1805,11, 201-45): “ Y jcuan bien sostiene 
el protagonista su caracter desde el principio hasta el fin del drama!. . .Los versos de 
esta tragedia son generalmente fluidos, numerosos y poeticos; pero el estilo no es de 
cuando en cuando el mas propio, y las metaforas suelen volar un poco mas alto de 
lo que debfan.” 
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extant: Blanca de Bor bon, El Principe de Viana and Roger de Flor} 
Cienfuegos went to Burgos for his scene and to the Moorish wars for 
his subject in La Condesa de Castilla (1803), 3 and about the same time 
wrote a second play, La Zoraida,- * of which the scene is the Alhambra 
during the reign of the unhappy Boabdil. Dionisio Solis wrote a 
Blanca de Borbon 4 which Gil y Zarate, who composed a drama on the 
same subject, is said to have described as “la tragedia espanola mejor 
versificada ’\5 Gil himself, in 1825, wrote a five-act tragedy on the 
Roderick-legend, 4 5 6 * the preface to which protests against the necessity 
of following the Unities at the expense of verisimilitude. 

These are typical themes treated by representative pre-Romantic 
authors. The use made of such themes differed little, if at all, during the 
last thirty years of the old century and the first thirty years of the new. 
Roughly speaking, the plays are still frigidly pseudo-Classical or 
unashamedly melodramatic. Occasionally the one type approached the 
other: La Zoraida , for example, despite its Romantic dedication, is 
correct enough till its last act, when passion oversteps the limits of 
reason. 

Cosmopolitanism also figures in the drama of this period, though it 
still came largely through translations and was to all appearances less 
prominent than in the preceding quarter-century. Typical testimonies 
are provided by El Valle del Tor rente 1 (a verse melodrama set in the 
French Pyrenees); IVashinton , o Los Prisioneros Ingleses ; 8 9 El Car - 
pintero de la LivoniaLa Muerte de Tiposait , o La Toma de Serin- 
gapatdn ; 10 Eduardo en Escocia , o La Terrible Noche de un proscripto ; 11 


B.G., 1, 57. 

2 Theestrenoof this tragedy (Coe, p. 52) was on April 23,1803. It was republished 

at Valencia in 1815. 

3 If this is the Zoraida mentioned in Coe, p. 238, it was first given in 1798. The 
earliest edition I have found is that of Mompie (Valencia, 1815). It was several times 

reprinted. 


4 B.G., 1, 62; Coe, p. 75. This play seems never to have been published. 

5 The authority for this statement is Hartzenbusch (Ensayos poeticos y articulos 
enprosa , etc., Madrid, 1843, p. 187). Cf. 1, 267, below. 

6 Rodrigo , ultimo rey de los Godos. Though written in 1825, this play was not 
published till much later. The earliest edition I have seen is that of Madrid, 1838. 
Cf. 11, 138, below. 

1 Anon.: Valencia, 1817. 

Anon.: Valencia, 1822. The phonetic spelling of the names of the dramatis 
personae is worth examining: Seimur, Esmit, Viliam, Betzi, etc. 

9 Coe, p. 38. 10 Op. cit ., p. 160. 

" o P : cit. y pp. 80-1. 
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Las Minas de Polonia ; x and Palmira , o El Viaje a Grecia . 1 2 But patriot¬ 
ism, as may easily be understood, was more powerful than cosmo¬ 
politanism during the War of Independence and the years which 
immediately followed it. Louis Viardot, a young Frenchman whom a 
sojourn in Spain at this time turned into a lover of Spanish culture, 
describes the composition of La Viuda de Padilla during the siege 
of Cadiz and its estreno in an improvised theatre of that city. The very 
soldiers, he tells us, as they marched to battle , 3 would declaim the most 
stirring snatches from Quintana’s Pelayo. Contemporary literature at 
that time was evidently well abreast of popular sentiment. 

The outbursts of liberalism in 1820 and 1833 drew much of their 
literary inspiration from a history in which ideals of freedom and in¬ 
dependence are very prominent. During the War of Independence 
numerous minor dramatists had found their vocation as stage-chroniclers 
of contemporary events: to take only one example, Francisco de Paula 
Marti had produced El Dia dos de Mayo en Madridy muerte heroica de 
Daoii y Velarde , 4 La Caida de Godoy y exaltacion de Fernando VII al 
tronoj La Derrota del Mariscal Soult en los campos de Pamplona 6 and 
El Mayor Chasco de los Aftranees ado s~ —plays of which the titles speak 
for themselves. Some, but (it need hardly be added) not all of such 
plays, were revived during the Liberal triennium and after Ferdinand 
VII’s death, when their declamatory patriotism was given a new inter¬ 
pretation by actors and audience. But fresh dramas were also written, 
in which the far-away past was brought into the service of the present. 
Some of these were quite startlingly novel. One of the many patriotic 
plays performed in the earlier of these two periods ( La Libertad 
restaurada , 1820, written by Aribau, Altes y Gurena and others) 8 drags 


1 Coe, p. 153. 2 Op. cit., p. 173. 

3 Etudes sur Vhistoire des institutions, de la literature, du theatre et des beaux-arts 

en Espagne, Paris, 1835, p. 361. 

4 This is a verse tragedy in three acts (Barcelona, n.d.) by “F. de P. M.”, who, 

I have no doubt, was Marti. 5 6 7 Given on August 17, 1813 (Coe, p. 34 )* 

6 Given in 1815, 1818 and 1819 (Coe, p. 64). 

7 Given in 1813 and 1814 (Coe, p. 148). Other plays of this type given during 
this period (cit. Coe, pp. 99, 105) are: La Gloriosa Defensa de Gerona por el valor 
Catalan (1808); Fernando VII de Bor bon, Rey de Espana, o La Catastrofe de Bayona 
(1813); and La Gran Batalla de Arapiles, o La Derrota de Marmont (1813). 

8 La Libertad restaurada. Representacidn dramatica patridtica escrita. . .por los 
ciudadanos Ubariso (= Aribau), Martilo, Lopecio (= Ldpez Soler) y Selta Runega. 
Barcelona, 1820. “Selta Runega” was the nom de plume of Altes y Gurena, whose 
real name was Altes y Casals. Martilo may have been Marti. 
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Pelayo and the Cid into the company of Daoiz and Velarde during a 
single act in which the “Genio Espanol” breaks the fetters that bind 
him while patriotic songs are sung by a “chorus of shades”. It may be 
added that the decor is distinctly Romantic: 

Representa el teatro un templo magnifico rodeado de sepulcros: en los 
bastidores, si es posible, sarcbfagos y esqueletos; varias lamparas moribundas 
esparcidas por la escena. 

A similarly conceived, but rather more skilfully executed play is the 
Laniqa (1823) of Angel de Saavedra, who was later to win literary 
renown and enjoy a privileged position in Spain as Duque de Rivas. 
Though its subject is not strictly mediaeval it may be referred to here 
as an example of the type of play most commonly associated with 
mediaeval themes during the period. Lanuza, the Justice of Aragon, is 
made to symbolize liberalism defying monarchical oppression and the 
declamatory speeches scattered all over the play make almost overt 
reference to the tyranny which the Liberals of that triennium believed 
to be vanquished. 1 

Soon after the return of the exiles and the publication of the Moro 
Expositor the history of the Romantic movement became virtually that 
of the Romantic battle which will be described in the next two chapters. 
Throughout die four years, 1834-7, during which that battle was at its 
height, the Revolt lent a powerful stimulus to the mediaeval Revival 
in drama; and, if we were to enumerate all the extant plays with mediaeval 
themes published or acted between 1800 and 1837, a large proportion 
of them would be found to belong to the last four years of that period, 
when the Revolt was making itself felt, and every dramatist was con¬ 
sidering how far he might associate himself with it . 2 The most important 
of these plays will be described later, and it will also be more convenient 
to postpone consideration of the new type of Romantic drama as a 
whole, but it is right to draw attention here to La Conjuracion de Venecia 
( r ^ 34 )> Macias (1834), El Trovador (1836), Elvira de Alborno{ (1836), 
Aben Humeya (1836), Los Amantes de Teruel (1837), Doha Maria de 

Cf. Rivas. . .Study, pp. 46-9, 84, 199-202. 

Mariano Rocade Togores, Marques deMolins, in an interesting autobiographical 
Passage (Obraspodticas( 2nded.), Madrid, 1857,p. 508),tells us that the two questions 
which most preoccupied him when he was considering his attitude to the revolutionary 
tendencies were: (1) “Si la varia versificacion es conveniente al drama ; (2) Si los 
principios literarios que se designan con el nombre de romanticismo pueden reves- 
tirse en el teatro moderno espanol con un atavio puramente nacional. 
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Molina (1837), Don Fernando el Emplaiado (1837) and El Rey Monje 
(1837), all of which, with various others, come within the scope of this 
chapter. In them we see the climax of the mediaeval Revival in drama; 
their treatment is in complete harmony with their theme; and the last 
remnants of pseudo-classicism have vanished. It must not be forgotten, 
in taking a summary view of the drama of this period, how important 
a part is played by the few years at its close. 

(ii) The Revival in Prose Fiction 

The advance in the mediaeval Revival during the first third of the 
nineteenth century is less marked in drama than in prose fiction. This 
is perhaps natural, since, as we have seen, the latter genre had all but 
disappeared during the eighteenth century, beginning to re-emerge, 
and even then hardly perceptibly, only at its very close. The same 
reason explains why the Revolt has practically no place in the history 
of the Romantic novel. The seventeenth-century precursors of the 
Romantic novelists had never for long left the Romantic path. There 
was nothing to protest or to fight against, as there was in poetry and 
drama; no conventions that had stifled the tradition of the Golden Age 
had to be uprooted. The new novelists could work almost upon a 
tabula rasa. They needed, not incentives to revolution, but the breath 
of inspiration, a revivifying influence, which might come primarily 
through their own genius, or through the power of new themes, or 
through both these means equally. 

It is natural enough, given the literary tendencies of the time, that, 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, almost the only type of 
original novel produced should have been the historical. For the would- 
be novelist was wandering in search of inspiration and the principal 
inspiration of the entire period derived from Spain’s early history. This 
provided an ample number of themes full of power: such were the legends 
centring round Pelayo, the exploits of semi-legendary heroes such as 
Fernan Gonzalez and Bernardo del Carpio, the prowess of the Cid, the 
christianizing of southern Spain, the expansion of Catalonia-Aragon, 
the reconquest of the Kingdom of Granada, the discovery of America, 
the religious wars in North Africa, the personalities of the Catholic 
Monarchs and the imperial policy and achievements of Charles V. 
What was lacking was original genius to interpret those themes and to 
give them some permanence of expression. Because of this the early 
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historical novel in Spain was an almost complete failure. It is an inter¬ 
esting fact that the renaissance of prose fiction in Spain, which began 
somewhat hesitatingly about half-way through the nineteenth century 
and has given us three-quarters of a century of brilliance, should for 
about twenty years have left the historical novel severely alone. Not 
until Spanish fiction was clearly set once more upon the road to success 
did the historical element re-invade it. 

During the period with which we are dealing in this chapter, then, 
the historical novel is of but the slightest merit. On the other hand, it 
is an almost pure product of the Romantic revival, and, for all its 
mediocrity, it had great persistence. The large number of poor novels 
by second-rate authors which enjoyed a certain degree of success testify 
eloquently to the strength of the Revival, to which all owed their 
inspiration. Even before authors ol the merit of Larra, Escosura and 
Espronceda tried their hands at prose fiction, the public had a craving 
for historical novels which should re-create past history especially 
that ot Spain—and this craving had at first to be satisfied by means of 
translations. 

Scott, the greatest historical novelist of this period, could not take 
his readers to mediaeval Spain, but he could and did take them to the 
Middle Ages, and, as a result, he was widely read throughout Spain, 
in mediocre Spanish versions appearing with that extraordinary 
frequency which we have already described. Neither the translations 
of Scott, nor those which succeeded them in popularity, of Dumas, 
D’Arlincourt and other French novelists, were of any great literary 
merit: Spanish standards of translation were very low. jY que 
traducciones!” the younger Moratfn had exclaimed as early as 1789. 

iY que traducciones! hechas casi todas sin conocimiento de la materia 
que en ellas se trata, sin poseer bastantemente ninguno de los dos ldiomas. 

In 1804, Trigueros, with a like disgust, describes the “intolerable 

persecution of bad translators” and the “nauseating draughts of 

literature provided by the French. 

A cada instante se esparcen prospectos de obras nacidas en tierras extran 
jeras, que se dicen vertidas al Castellano (como quien vierte un vaso lnmundo 
en un lugar sucio) y son novelas de muchos tomos, como quien dice de 
muchas leguas de andadura. 2 

1 La Derrota de los Pedantes , Madrid, 1789, P-68. 

Mis Pasatiempos. Almacen de Fruslerias agradables , por el u tirno con i 
de la Galatea, Don Candido Maria Trigueros, etc., 2 vols., Madrid, 1804, 1, vn ix. 
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It is not surprising to find that, when the standard of prose fiction began 
slowly to improve, authors made great play on their title-pages with 
the phrase “novela original” and publishers began to advertise the fact 
that the series of novels which they issued contained no translations. 1 
Yet, bad as these translations were, they found an eager public, and 
formed the nucleus, or even the staple part, of whole collections of 
novels, such as those of Olive, 2 Bergnes 3 and Cabrerizo. 4 Apart from 
Scott, the chief British authors translated in these collections were 
Richardson and Fielding, whose vogue in Spanish had begun in the 
seventeen-nineties ;5 Monk Lewis, used by no less a writer than Quintana, 
though Mora anathematized him as being “full of immorality and 
extravagances”; 6 and Ann Radcliffe, “known in literary Europe”, 
says one of Cabrerizo’s advertisements, “ for the elegance and good taste 
of her writings”. 7 Of minor French writers the young person of the 
time was permitted to assimilate Mme Cottin and Mme de Genlis, 
possibly as an antidote to the English “novel of terror”, together with 
the effusive Florian, all to be referred to hereafter. Rousseau continued to 
enter Spain by various channels: one of these was Jesuit influence from 
Italy; another, Montengon’s Eusebio; 8 a third, Marchena, who, as we 
have seen, was imbued with Rousseauesque ideas. 9 Julie ou la 
Nouvelle Heloise was published in translation six times in ten years; 10 

Cf. preface to Estebanez Calderon’s Cristianos y Moriscos in “Coleccidn de 
novelas originales espanolas” (Madrid, Luis Amarita, i8 3 8ff.), p. xiii: “Bastara 
indicar que en esta no se comprenderan ni imitaciones ni traducciones.” Repull^s had 
already (1833) inaugurated a Colecci6n de novelas hist6ricas originales espanolas ”, 
in winch he included novels by Larra, Escosura and Espronceda. A review in Cartas 
Espanolas , 1832, iv, 341, contrasts the novel it is discussing with the “plaga de 
novelas traducidas que inundan nuestras librerias”. 

* “Biblioteca universal de novelas, cuentos e historias” (1816-19). 

3 “Biblioteca selecta, portatil y econdmica”, afterwards called “Biblioteca de 
Damas (1831—4). Later, the same publisher issued a “Biblioteca selecta y econ6- 
mica, dividida en dos secciones: la i a principalmente florida y halagiiena, y la segunda 

esencialmente instructiva, sdlida y fundamental”. The first section includes several 
ot Scott s novels. 

• V 1 * ^°^ ecc * (3n novelas” of Cabrerizo, who was a well-known personality 
in the literary world of the day (cf. 1, 200, 243, below) is briefly described in B.G., 
b 343 * 


5 Ada M. Coe: Richardson in Spain”, in Hispanic Review , Philadelphia, 1935, 
in, 56-63; E.A.P.: Minor English influences on Spanish romanticism”, in R.H., 
1924 , LXII, 443 - 5 . ^ An c/r > p 44( . 

10 d ’ Clt " > PP ‘ 445 i 7 ‘ C*- b 3 °> above. 9 Cf. 1, 27, above, 

between 1814 and 1823: two of the six editions were reprints. Cf. J. R. Spell: 

A tentative bibliography of Spanish translations of the works of J.-J. Rousseau”, 
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Emile appeared five (perhaps six) times between 1817 and 1822; 1 and 
the Contrat Social was translated as early as 1799 2 an d frequently there¬ 
after. These authors have hardly anything in common with the mediaeval 
tradition; they are enumerated partly as examples of the type of rivalry 
against which that tradition had to contend, and partly to give a more 
balanced idea of the state of prose fiction during this period. 

Let us preface our examination of the novels belonging to the Ro¬ 
mantic revival with a brief survey of the types of prose fiction chiefly in 
vogue in Spain during the first third of the nineteenth century. There 
was certainly enough of it; for, even at the beginning of the century, 
the country was “inundated on every side with novels, stories, tales and 
anecdotes ”. 3 Some of the works referred to were merely of an improving 
character: there seems to have been a considerable demand for moral 
tales and for novels with such laudable aims as that of showing the 
unhappy effects of excessive sensibility”. 4 That a man of the stamp of 
Pedro Estala should think it fitting to translate the moral tales of 
MarmontelS and in a preface should heavily eulogize not only their 
“good tone” but their constructional merits and their psychology is 
symptomatic of the effect of the taste of the time upon its judgment^ 
Of original tales of this type, the stories of P. Vicente Martinez Colomer, 
of which Sor Lies (1815) is the most accessible example, will serve as 
further illustrations of narratives written to serve the ends of morality 
or religion, which at times become mere apologetic in dialogue. 

The majority of the novels of the time, however, whether origina or 
translated, kept their moral aim well in the background, and concen¬ 
trated upon entertainment. Their public can have differed but itt e in 
its predilections from that of the Romantic eighteen-thirties, or t ley 
have all the characteristics of their immediate successors save the interest 

in Hispanic Review , Philadelphia, I934> n , I 34 ~ 5 2 * san ? e subject, see Angel 

del Rio: “Algunas notas sobre Rousseau en Espana” ( Hispama , Stanford Univer¬ 
sity, 1936, xix, 105-16) and the articles cited by this author on p. 105, n. 1. 

1 Ibid.; one of the editions is given only by Palau. 

J Ibid. . . . .. 

3 “Nos inundan por todas partes con novelas, historias, cuentos y anec otas. 

Trigueros: Mis Pasatiempos (1, 129, n. 2, above), I, vii. 

4 The reference is to Amelia, o los desgraciados efectos de la extremada sensibihdad , 

a frequently advertised novel which I have not discovered. 

5 Cuentos morales de Mr Marmontel , traducidos por D P.E. Valencia, Jose 
Ferrer de Orga, 1813. There is no attempt at anonymity: the dedication is signed 

Pedro Estala. 

6 Cf. 1, 29, above. 
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in mediaeval Spanish history which gives these latter their unity. They 
are either ridiculously sentimental and couched in an exaggerated poetic 
diction, or, less commonly, they cater for the type of reader who kept 
melodrama alive despite the critics’ condemnation of it and who liked 
to sup full of horrors at home as well as at the theatre. 

To the first class belong the novels of Florian, a Frenchman with a 
Spanish mother, which obtained a foothold in Spain in the last years of 
the eighteenth century, but are considered in this chapter because their 
resounding success came in the nineteenth. The reader who takes up, 
in its Spanish form, one of Florian’s novels, Gonialo de Cordoba , o La 
Conquista de Granada , described in its dedicatory preface as “the fruit 
of moments devoted to solitude and melancholy”, might suppose that 
it was an original work belonging to the Spanish Romantic movement 
in its heyday. Actually the book is Juan Lopez de Penalver’s translation 
of Florian’s Gon{alve de Cordoue (1791), published at Madrid in 1794. 
The opening lines of the narrative are sufficient to prevent any modern 
reader from going beyond them: 

Castas Ninfas, que banais las trenzas de vuestros dorados cabellos en las 
cristalinas ondas del Guadalquivir, y a la fresca sombra de los hojosos chopos 
formais matizadas guirlandas de las olorosas flores que nacen continuamente en 

los verdes prados de la Andalucia: venid, ensenadme a celebrar los heroes de 
vuestras riberas.... 


It may be considered a reflection upon Spanish taste to record that 
Gonialo de Cordoba went into five more editions in half a century . 1 
But neither its dedication nor its exordium fairly represents its character. 
Its three small volumes, though not innocent of further outbreaks into 
an exaggerated lyricism, are more generally marked by a terse and un¬ 
attractive historical style, interspersed with scraps of verse which the 
dedication attributes to Cienfuegos. The third volume (“De los Moros 
en Espana ) is entirely historical, being preceded by a chronological 
table and followed by notes. Both the early and the late success, then, 

of Gonialo de Cordoba may be attributed in part to an interest in the 
mediaeval history of Spain. 

Florian also rewrote in French Cervantes’ Galatea, which in this 
form was several times translated into Spanish , 2 as was also his “short 


2 °f 1804, 1825, 1826, 1827 and 1840. 

r ? . a ^ a ^ a de Miguel de Cervantes, imitada, compendiada, concluida por 
Mr Florian. Traducida por Don Casiano Pellicer. The chief early editions are: 
Madrid, 1797, 1814, 1820; Perpignan, 1804, 1824; Barcelona, 1830. 
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history of the Arabs”. 1 But his popularity was quite independent of 
these bids for Spanish favour. The Novelas , which were translated in 
1799 by the indefatigable Zavala y Zamora, went into two more editions 2 
in twelve years, and the Fabulas , popularized by the same translator, 
were also twice reprinted. 3 Several other of his works were translated 
once, and it is significant that the most successful in Spain of all of them 
was a “pastoral novel in prose and verse”, entitled Estela , 4 which, 
originally translated by Rodriguez de Arellano, went into eight Spanish 
editions by 1840. In Estela we step back some centuries to watch the 
highly ingenuous love affairs of a shepherd and a shepherdess in a 
Cevennes valley, which, at the end of a languid but not too lengthy 
narrative, interspersed with short lyrics, are brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 5 

Much similar idealism, together with a modicum of moralizing, is 
found in the translations from Mme Cottin, of which Matilde , several 
times reprinted, 6 7 had also a mediaeval interest and was utilized by Angel 
de Saavedra ;7 her other novels were popular chiefly in the thirties. 8 
Mme de Genlis, an educationist already mentioned as being popular 
in Spain in the eighteenth century, 9 continued to be so for at least as 
long as Mme Cottin. Her short stories translated as Las Veladas de la 
Quinta , which first appeared in 1788, 10 had been re-issued four times by 
1842 and occasionally appeared even later. 11 El Sitio de la Rochela , 

1 Compendio de la historia de los drabcs , etc. Valladolid, 1829; Valencia, 1829. 

2 Novelas nuevas , etc. Madrid, 17995 Perpignan, 1800 (Palau) and 1811. 

3 Fabulas, etc. Madrid, 1809, i8 3 i, 1844. 

4 Estela. Novela pastoral en prosa y verso. Madrid, 1797; Barcelona, 1814, 1828, 
i 8 3 4, 1840; Perpignan, 1817; Bordeaux, 1824; Paris, 1840. Several of these editions 
are given by Palau only and I have not seen them. 

3 On the vogue of Florian in Spain, see also Diaz-Plaja, pp. 141-3, 247-52. 
The critic quotes (p. 249) Sainte-Beuve’s remark, from the Causcries du lundi , on the 
original of Estela : “II faut lire Estelle k quatorze ans et demi. A quinze ans, pour 
peu qu’on soit precoce, il est dejd trop tard.” 

6 Matilde , o Memorias sacadas de la Historia de las Cru^adas, etc. Madrid, 1821, 
1829, 1835, 1847, 1852; Barcelona, 1831, 1841. 

7 Cf. Rivas. . .Study, pp. 167-85. 

8 Notably Malvina, translated by M. B. Garcia Suelto (Madrid, 1833 and Valencia, 

1834); Amalia Mansfield, Valencia, 1836; and Selim-Adhel, a second part of Matilde, 
Madrid, 1839. These details are all from Palau. I have seen several translations 
belonging to the forties and fifties. 9 Cf. 1, 31, above. 

10 Las Veladas de la Quinta, o Novelas e historias, etc. Madrid, 1788, 2 vols. 

11 I have handled an edition of 1842 (Barcelona, 2 vols.). Palau gives editions as 
late as 1863 and 1864. 
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significantly sub-titled “La Desgracia y la conciencia ,, (Barcelona, 
1828), went into several editions and about fifteen more of her books 
appear to have been translated. Both these writers are considered by 
Larra, with doubtful exactness, as precursors of the novela de costumbres : x 
it seems more likely that they achieved little beyond the entertainment 
of the young person. 

Another book which became popular in Spain about 1820 and re¬ 
mained so for at least two decades was Faublas , the work of a young 
Girondin deputy, who had died in 1797, Jean-Baptiste Louvet de 
Couvray. 2 The chief attractions of Faublas seem to have been its lively 
and picturesque descriptions and what its translator describes as a 
“continual succession of most remarkable yet quite credible adventures, 
which keep the reader in a state of perpetual expectation”. 3 Though its 
theme was one of gallantry, and it dealt quite frankly with “lascivious 
love”, the translator claimed that it was highly moral in both tone and 
language, in spite of having furnished innumerable French readers with 
valuable insight into human nature. 

In the short story, as well as in the novel, Romantic themes, and 
sometimes Romantic excesses, are dominant. Mediaevalism and cosmo¬ 
politanism are ubiquitous. Trigueros’ Fruslerias (1824), for example, 
includes a “ cuento arabigo-hispano ” called ‘‘ La Hija del visir de Gamat ” 4 
and a “ cuento arabe ” entitled “El Parai'so de Shedad ”,5 while a “ Spanish 
Decameron” by Rodriguez de Arellano (1805) draws exclusively on 
mediaeval European history, which it embroiders with decorative 

But the extravagances which marred the second, or melodramatic, 
type of novel in this period of immaturity exceed anything that we have 
yet glanced at. Sanchez Barbero, in 1805, advised readers of his Princi- 
pios de Retoricay Poetica not to crowd their fictions with “violent and 

Alg un ° s , en fin, idearon el medio de urdir un cuento, una fabula nris o menos 
intrincada para desenvolver una lecci6n moral, como lo hicieron Esopo, Fedro, 
Lafontaine, y Samaniego, Marmontel, Madame Genlis, Madame Cotin (sic), 
Fieldin (sic) y otros, creando el ap 61 ogo, el cuento moral y la novela de costumbres” 
(Review of Panorama Matritense , Artfculo Primero; Larra: Obras , ed. cit ., Ill, 
142 - 3 )- 

The book was translated as Aventuras del Baroncito de Faublas. There were 

six translations in eighteen years, each in four volumes: Paris, 1820, 1821, 1836; 

Madrid 1822; Seville, 1836, 1838. I have seen only the Seville edition of 1836, which 
is that here quoted. 

< ^ entt f ras y etc *> e d- ar *> P* hi* 4 Fruslerias , etc., ed. cit., II, p. 5. 

> Up. ctt ., 11, p. 91. 
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gloomy situations”, “episodes in harems”, “meetings of captive lovers 
in Barbary” and other unlikely happenings, but to combine variety, 
probability and interest, and to see that their whole work is inspired 
by “the heat of the imagination”. 1 The general impression which we 
obtain from contemporary documents of this kind is that there was 
developing a distinct tendency toward an ultra-Romantic type of fiction 
before ever the Romantic movement proper began. Soon it made its 
appearance in works which are still extant. It will be sufficient to mention 
two, both belonging to the eighteen-thirties. 

The first, a tale translated, through the French, from Mrs Roche and 
entitled Clermont? may be described in the words of an anonymous 
review which appeared in a literary periodical: 

En esta novela estan hacinados los medios que se creen mas propios para 
mover el terror y la sensibilidad: hay lagrimillas, gemidicos, deliquios de 
amor, desleidos en el agua fria de razonamientos declamatorios: hay venenos, 
punales, asesinamientos y otras lindezas de este jaez: por desgracia de la 
autora, no siempre lo mucho es lo que produce mayor efecto en las impresiones 
de la imagination: el empalago no da lugar a las sensaciones del placer. 3 

The second, on account of its vogue, deserves a rather fuller description. 
It is the notorious Galeria funebre de historias tragicas (1831), a collection, 
in no less than twelve volumes, of unpleasant stories narrated with great 
prolixity and in a somewhat monotonous fashion by a certain Agustin 
Perez Zaragoza Godinez. 4 Both Larra^ and Mesonero Romanos 6 

1 Principios de Retorica y Poetica , Madrid, 1805, p. 137. 

2 Clermont. “Novela escrita por madama Regina Maria Roche. . . y traducida del 

francos al castellano por don Francisco de Paula Mellado.” Mrs Roche {nee Dalton, 
c. 1764-1845) rivalled her contemporary Mrs Radcliffe, in her most popular work, 
Children of the Abbey , published in the same year (1798) as the first edition of 
Clermont. 3 Cartas Espaholas , 1832, IV, 280-1. 

4 Galeria funebre de historias tragicas , espectros y sombras ensangrentadas , o sea el 
historiador tragico de las catastrofes del linaje humano. Madrid, 1831, 12 vols. 

5 “{Sera el publico el que compra la Galeria funebre de espectros y sombras 
ensangrentadas, y las poesias de Salas, o el que deja en la libreria las vidas de los 
espanoles ctiebres y la traducci6n de la Iliada? {'El que se da de cachetes por coger 
billetes para oir a una cantatriz pinturera, o el que los revende? { El que en las epocas 
tumultuosas quema, asesina y arrastra, o el que en tiempos pacificos sulre y adula? 
{El Pobrecito Hablador : <?Qui6n es el publico y d6nde se le encuentra? Larra: 
ObraSy ed. cit.y I, 8.) 

6 He writes of the “ novelas insipidas ” of the day, “ de las cuales las mas divertidas 
eran las que formaban la colecci6n que, con el extrano titulo de Galeria de espectros 
y sombras ensangrentadas publicaba su autor D. Agustin Zaragoza y Godinez . 
{Mem. Set.y n, 22.) 
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pilloried a work which unhappily, in that epoch of wavering literary 
allegiance, won great popularity; but it was reserved for a character in 
contemporary fiction—a Romantic soul named Don Teodoro—to 
hand down to us the most incisive and picturesque description of it: 

Una coleccion de novelas del mas puro y acendrado romanticismo. Mas 
cabezas ensangrentadas, punales, venenos y horcas se encuentran en esta 
obra divina que coles en la plaza de un pueblo por la manana temprano y 
acelgas en la cocina de un convento. 1 

If the Galena hardly fulfils the expectations awakened by this 
description, the cause must be sought in the temperament (either real 
or assumed for his own purposes) of its author. Though the aim of his 
“curious and instructive collection” of “horrible and veracious happen¬ 
ings” is to “produce powerful emotions of terror and thus to inspire 
horror of crime”, 2 he conceives it as a “proyecto hermoso a lo Young” 
and invokes the comparatively respectable “sombras ensangrentadas” 
of Shakespeare, declining to exhume the nightmares of “la sepulcral 
Rosdeliff”, 3 since these (as it appears) are less calculated to inculcate in 
young readers that “salutary terror which will produce continence and 
repentance”. 4 * Even the modified horrors which he permits himself to 
describe, however, strike him as in need of occasional curtailment, and 
he continually draws over them “a thick veil”, as a “relief to our spirits 
afflicted by so horrible a catastrophe”; he is unwilling to “cause great 
pain and grief” to his “humane and sensitive readers” or to “wound 
their sensibilities unduly ”.5 Nevertheless there is sufficient of the 
sanguinary left to justify the nature, if not all the details, of D. Teodoro’s 
description. 

Having now examined representative types of prose fiction during 
this period, we may attempt a brief survey of its historical novels. 6 The 

1 Preface to the anonymous Leyendasy novelas jereianas (Ronda, Madrid, 1838), 
p. xi. The author puts the description somewhat naively into the mouth of this 
typical Romantic, who prefaces it by declaring: “Lo grande, lo bello, lo sublime 
cifrado esta solo en ese cbdigo inmortal que todos los literatos deben saber de 
memoria” (p. x). Cf. also the review in Cartas Espanolas y 1831, r, 228-31 and the 
satirical reference later in the same year (11, 71). 

2 Galeria funebre , etc., 1, 5—6. 

3 Op. cit., 1, 27, 38. “Rosdeliff” I take to be a printer’s error for “(Mrs) Rad- 
cliffe”. 

4 Op. c/ 7 ., 1, 17. 5 Op. cit., nr, 157, 158; iv, 109. 

6 For convenience of reference, novels inspired by the Golden Age will be con¬ 

sidered here, together with the mediaeval novel, instead of in the next section. 
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historical novel proper (if we except Vayo’s Voyleano( 1827), 1 a psycho¬ 
logical romance in letter-form written around the War of Independence) 
may be said to have begun with two works written in English: Gomel 
Arias (1828) 2 and The Castilian (1829). 3 These were published in 
London by a young author from Santander who had been educated at 
an English school and therefore naturally returned to England when 
exiled—Telesforo Trueba y Cosio. Though they were not translated 
into Spanish until 1831 and 1845 respectively, 4 they would have been 
familiar to the Spanish exiles, and thus no doubt they contributed their 
share to the growing impetus of the Revival: Menendez y Pelayo, in a 
youthful study of Trueba, asserts that he “can and should be considered 
as the father of the (Spanish) historical novel”. 5 At any rate the Revival 
had in him an enthusiastic participator. No sooner had he completed 
The Castilian than he turned, with the same end in view, to historical 
writing, and with the epigraph “ Truth is strange, Stranger than fiction ”, 
published a book called The Romance of History: Spain (London, 1830), 6 
founded upon Lockhart’s “most graphic and excellent translation of 
ancient Spanish Ballads”. 7 * * Almost simultaneously with this, he pro¬ 
duced a Life of Hernan Cortes 8 and a History of the Conquest of PeruP 
Then he degenerated, by way of novelas de costumbres , into musical 
comedy and the one-act “comic interlude”. 

Gomel Arias , while owing much of its technique to Scott, is founded 
upon Calderon’s play La Nina de Gomel Arias , 10 and draws without 
stint upon Spanish history. A number of its characters derive from 
Cervantes or from Golden Age drama; an historical introduction 


1 Voyleano, o La Exaltation de las pasiones. Valencia, 1827, 2 vols. ^ 

2 Cf. E.A.P.: “Studies in the influence of Sir Walter Scott in Spain , in R.H., 
1926, lxviii, 94. 

^ Gorne^ Arias, or the Aloors of the Alpujarras. A Spanish historical romance. 
London, 1828, 3 vols. Cf. Gomel Arias, o los Moros de las Alpujarras. Novela 
histdrica escrita originalmente en ingles y traducida libremente al castellano por 

D. Mariano Torrente. Madrid, 1831, 3 vols. 

4 The Castilian , London, 1829, 3 vols. Cf. El Castellano, o el Principe Negro en 
Espaha. Novela historica espanola. Traduccion libre de D.J.S.S. Barcelona, 1845, 
2 vols. Le Castilian, ou le prince noir en Espagne. Roman historique espagnol, 
traduit par M. C. A. Defauconpret, etc. Paris, 1829, 5 vols. 

5 Estudios crlticos sobrc escrirores montaneses: Trueba y Cosio , Santander, 1876, 

p. 248. 6 Cf. I, 291, below. 

7 The Romance of History: Spain, Preface. Edinburgh, 1829. 

9 Edinburgh, London, 1830. Cf. E.A.P., art. cit ., p. 95. 

10 E.A.P., art. cit., pp. 98-9. 
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precedes the story; brief notes at the end of each volume elucidate 
abstruse mediaeval allusions; and epigraphs feature Lope de Vega, 
Calderon, Moreto and the Poema del Cid as well as modern Romantics 
like Byron, Lamartine and Foscolo. The Castilian goes farther back in 
Spanish history than Gomel Arias —to the “ stirring times of Don Pedro, 
surnamed the Cruel”, whom it aims at presenting “with somewhat 
fewer popular exaggerations” than are usual. 1 Its notes, epigraphs and 
historical introduction recall those of Gomel -Arias and the novel is more 
readable even than that quite agreeable work. Trueba now writes with 
ease, occasionally even with fire and spirit. His subject appealed to him 
as “affording, perhaps, one of the most striking romantic series of 
incidents in the annals of any people”. 2 He had greater opportunities 
of character-study, too, than in Gomel Arias and we need not enquire 
too closely into his interpretation of the word “romantic”. 

Trueba’s two London romances were closely followed, in Spain, by 
a well-known novel from the pen of Ramon Lopez Soler: Los Bandos 
de Castilla o el Caballero del Cisne (1830 ).3 This was described by 
Mesonero Romanos as “ Ivanhoe disguised”; 4 both publisher and author, 
however, had acknowledged its debts to Scott ,5 and Lopez Soler’s 
spasmodic and unblushing plagiarisms do not destroy the value of his 
contribution to the Romantic Revival. Not only are both the theme of 
the novel and its atmosphere mediaeval, but, as we might expect from 
an editor of the Europeo , the author makes several incursions into 
mediaeval poetry, sprinkles his narrative with lyrics and allows himself 
a digression upon the troubadours. 6 

The chief contribution of this novel to the Revival, however, is its 
reinforcement with the Romantic elements of melancholy, sensitiveness 
and love of nature. 7 The Caballero del Cisne, whose heart is “sobrada- 
mente tierno , sighs and yearns for a true friend, yet flees from men and 

1 The Castilian , I, v, vi. 1 Op. cit ., I, v. 

3 B°s Bandos de Castilla o el Caballero del Cisne. Novela original espanola. 

Valencia, 1830. Cf. reviews in Cartas Espanolas , 1831,11,69 and Diario de Barcelona, 

December 21, 1830. For more modern criticism, see E.A.P.: “Studies, etc.”, R.H., 

x 9 2 <>> lxviii, 12-39 anc l Diaz-Plaja, where (pp. 293—303) the preface to the novel is 
reprinted. 

4 E.A.P., art. cit., lxviii, 13. 

Ibid. Cf. Cabrerizo in Diario de Valencia , November 15, 1830: “Esta obrita 
debe considerarse como una novedad literaria, pues que imitando las de Walter 
Scott abre el campo a un nuevo genero de novelas.” 

* E-A.P.: “Studies, etc.”, R.H ., 1926, lxviii, 35-6. 

7 E.A.P., art. cit., lxviii, 31-8. 
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indulges his “inclinacion desabrida y melancolica” by taking solitary 
walks and losing himself in forests. The two heroines, Blanca and 
Matilde, are of a similar type; and the former, described as “angel de la 
melancolia”, is particularly apt to be plunged into sad reveries by the 
beauties of Nature. 1 * * 1 Descriptions, digressions and minor characters 
throughout the book are touched with the same tones. Lopez Soler’s 
sensitiveness, especially to Nature, is linked with his love of the Romantic: 
his ideal spot is the “placido recinto, verdaderamente romantico y 
solitario” 2 and his Nature scenes are a great advance on any painted by 
his immediate predecessors. Finally, we may note in his second book a 
marked tendency toward the supernatural, the fantastic and the gro¬ 
tesque, which, though partly due to Scott, is not derived wholly from 
him. 3 

The novel received the warmest and widest of eulogies. There were 
many critics at this time who looked upon Lopez Soler as a future 
literary leader. One of the boldest will be quoted in a later chapter. 4 
Another reviewed this novel in Cartas Espaholas , 5 apportioning to its 
author such strangely mingled praise as that of being a disciple and 
favourite of the younger Moratin and that of “having a passionate love 
for the marvellous and becoming enthusiastic [exaltarse] whenever he 
reads the works of Byron”. “He is a youth of the greatest promise”, 
the critic adds, “and, if he succeeds in overcoming his timidity, 
Spanish literature will have a means of enriching its sparsely filled gallery 
of original novels.” 

Estanislao de Cosca Vayo’s Grecia o la doncella de Misolonghi 
(Valencia, 1830), like his Voyleano , 6 hardly comes within the purview 
of this chapter, having little to do with the history of the Romantic 
revival and hardly more with that of the novel. But in 1831 Vayo 
published a work of some significance, 7 La Conquista de Vilencia por 
el Cid , which he intended to be the first of a series of novels illustrating 
“the principal events and customs of the nation in different ages . He 
is particularly proud of its originality: 

Cualquiera que sea la opinion que la indulgencia del publico imparcial 
forme de este escrito, no debera echar en olvido el lector que esta novela es 

1 Art. cit. y LXVIII, 31-3. 1 Los Bandos de Castilla , I, 278. 

3 E.A.P., art. cit.y LXVIII, 35-7. 4 Cf. II, 82, below. 

5 1831, 11, 69. 6 Cf. 1, 137, above. 

7 Cf. the eulogies of it by Seraffn Estebanez Calderbn in Cartas Espaholasy 1832, 

1V > 364-5* 
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original espanola, y que en toda el la no hay ni un pasaje ni una palabra 
copiada de los novelistas extranjeros. 1 

A second feature of the novel is the idealization of its mediaeval hero. 
Its prologue is, in effect, a panegyric. All other “valiant captains”, 
when compared with him, are “dazzled by his magic splendour”; no 
other country can boast so marvellous a national hero. True, his 
exploits have been so much exaggerated in the romanceros that both 
they and his very existence have been called in question; but he is now 
once more coming into his own. The difficulty of introducing any con¬ 
siderable number of the Cid’s exploits into a novel has decided the 
author to limit himself to the conquest of Valencia and this has given 
him the opportunity to introduce Valencian local colour. 2 3 

Not only local colour, but various other secondary characteristics of 
romanticism found their way into the novel. If the idealistic descrip¬ 
tions and lyrical eulogies of the Cid are its most striking feature, the 
sensibility and “ suave melancoh'a ” of Doha Elvira exemplify a Chateau¬ 
briand-like quality which permeates the second part of the first volume 
and the whole of the second. The Moorish atmosphere is clearly con¬ 
genial to Vayo, and he takes full advantage of the opportunities given 
him by his subject of introducing descriptions of landscape. A number 
of songs and romances, of a mediaeval type, are inserted in the story. 

In the following year (1832), Lopez Soler, now for some reason 
anxious to hide his identity, published no less than three short novels, 
under the pseudonym of “Gregorio Perez de Miranda ”.3 The first of 

1 Prdlogo, p. xii. 

2 Prdlogo, pp. iv-xii, passim. 

3 He also published in 1832 two other works of fiction. One, El Pirata de 
Colombia , seems not to be extant, but the Diario de Barcelona said of it (December 12, 
1832): Este libro mas bien que una novela es una relacidn histdrica de las tropelfas 
cometidas porel famoso pirata americano Roberto Gibbs.” The other, Las Sehoritas 
de hogaho y las doncellas de antaho , published by Bergnes, of Barcelona, was an 
imitation of one of the most select “partos de la pluma clasica de Scribe”, which, 
being neither historical nor in any way Romantic, need not be described further. 
Its preface attacks the azucaradas lecturas” which were so current at the time and 
comments upon the inadequate attempts made to counteract their pernicious 
influence. A number of other works which came from L6pez Soler’s prolific pen 
during this period also fall outside the scope of this chapter. The chief were a 
translation from Chateaubriand published pseudonvmously in 1830 (Recuerdos del 
reinado de Luis XVIII , etc.), a work inspired by Chateaubriand (La Belgica y la 
Polonia , 1831) and a pseudonymous study of the Polish insurrection of 1830 
(Causas secretas y anicdotas curiosas concemientes a la insurreccion de Polonia , 1831). 
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these, Kar Osman , 1 2 describes the amours of the daughter of a noble 
Spanish house with a sixteenth-century Greek chieftain. Its sub-title 
classes it as “memoirs” and its preface refuses to “raise it to the rank of 
an historical novel”. Though it employs several of the devices of that 
genre , it is loosely knit and overweighted with informative detail, while 
its characters are not so much portrayed as catalogued—conscientiously 
and at considerable length. 

A more interesting and a much more nearly Romantic piece of work 
was Lopez Soler’s Jaime el Barbudo} There is force and attractiveness 
in this story (founded, as the preface avers, upon fact) of a “ King of the 
Sierras”, a noble-hearted bandit whose word, alike with his followers 
and his victims, is law; who can penetrate such man-made obstacles as 
bolted doors; and who, after aiding a certain Don Rodrigo Portocelito 
win the daughter of an earl, refuses, in the spirit of “ lo Gayter del 
Llobregat”, to leave the free life of the outlaw for less adventurous joys. 
The story is well told, enlivened with good dialogue and unhampered 
by complications and digressions, though it weakens notably after the 
climax. It should be added that, as the epoch of the novel is the early 
part of the reign of Ferdinand VII, it is not in the ordinary sense his¬ 
torical. If the author’s preface may be taken literally, he was aiming at 
something between costumbrismo and regionalism. 

In Henrique de Lorena , however, a tragic love-story written around 
Henry III of France and the Guises, Lopez Soler returns to his original 
field. A preface stresses the importance of appropriate atmosphere in 
the historical novel, which (he says) is sadly to seek in some of the French 
novels translated for Spanish consumption . 3 His own novel has been 
hastily written 4 but at least he believes it to have caught the spirit of its 
times. As to this, the modern reader will be more than dubious. Though 
the narrative runs easily, the characters are verbose and unconvincing. 
Truest to type is the conclusion, staged in a cemetery outside Paris, 

1 Kar Osman o Memorias de la casa de Silva , Barcelona, 1832. 

2 Jaime el Barbudo o sea La Sierra de Clevillente, Barcelona, 1832. 

3 “. . .el Solitario de Arlincourt, la Matilde de Mad. Cottin, ni el Gonzalo de 
Florian; pues que, dando de barato el sostenido interes de sus lances y el estilo 
florido y azucarado de sus descripciones y coloquios, hablan y discurren los inter- 
locutores mas bien como los jbvenes que hacen gala del moderno perfume parisiense 
que como los zafios magnates del siglo xii.” ( Henrique de Lorena , p. 6 .) 

4 “Considere Vd.. . .respecto de las incorrecciones de su estilo, la precipitacibn 
con que me ha obligado a publicarla, negandome hasta el indispensable espacio para 
darle un sobrepeine.” (Op. cit.> p. 8.) 
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which is described with all the devices of Romantic melancholy, and 
features an easily recognizable variant of the Romantic hero, soon to 
make frequent appearances in novel, poem and drama: 


Un hombre embozado pasaba dias enteros sentado o puesto de rodillas 
junto a esta losa funebre. Inmdvil como una estatua, con los ojos constante- 
mente fijos en la huesa, pareci'a como si desease que descansasen en ella sus 
cenizas. Su rostro, su humor tetrico y solitario.. .etc. 1 


In 1832, Vayo published another novel, Aventuras de un elegante? 
In this, however, though its preface outlines a project for a series of 
“novelas morales”, illustrating Spanish customs since the sixteenth 
century, he is chiefly concerned with contemporary manners and by 
virtue of it he takes a modest but an honourable place among the earliest 
writers of novelas de costumbres. A more interesting novel—perhaps the 
best of the year 1832—was Escosura’s El Conde de Candespina 3 — 
though less because of its achievement than for its promise. It was 
Escosura’s first published work and has all the faults of an ensayo.* 
The narrative is simple, but also somewhat bald, and devoid both of 
colour and of such descriptive passages as can be found in a number of 
less gifted writers. Events are often summarized with the terseness of a 
precis: ; characters express their thoughts and ideas in reported speech 
and their emotions not at all. Yet there are indications that, once his 
apprenticeship is over (and it seems that Sir Walter Scott was among his 
masters) 1 Escosura may become a good Romantic novelist. The story 
of the love of the Conde de Candespina for his Queen, Doha Urraca, 
of their marriage in the face of a rival suitor and of the subsequent and 
dramatic death of the hero in battle is a well chosen theme, replete with 
possibilities. The characters, though poorly developed, are attractively 
set out and as happily selected as is the plot. There are contrasts and 
similarities in characterization and plot which a more experienced 


1 Op. cit ., p. 312. 

Aventuras de un elegante , o Las Costumbres de ogano. Novela original espanola. 
Valencia, 1832. 

3 Madrid, 1 832. Cf. E.A.P.: Studies in the influence of Sir Walter Scott in 
Spain”, R.H.) 1926, lxviii, 109-11. 

4 Cf* Ferrer del Rio ( Galeria de la literatura espanola , Madrid, 1846, p. 191): “ Un 
feliz ensayo, y no otra cosa; tampoco presumimos que su autor la diese [i.e., la novela] 
a la prensa con mas pretensiones.” 

5 In L a x ? e " er ^ sense ’ that is 10 sa y (E.A.P.: “Studies, etc.”, loc. cit.; B.G., 1, 360), 
though M.P. ( Obras completas , Madrid, 1923, xm, 49) professes to find in the book 

visibles imitaciones de The Abbot'\ which he does not specify. 
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novelist could have exploited to perfection. Finally, though Escosura 
has evidently little confidence in himself, he has industry, determination 
and knowledge. 

Meanwhile, Lopez Soler, by no means tired of historical fiction, had 
published, still under his pen-name, a novel, in four small volumes, 
called El Primogenito de Alburquerque (Madrid, 1833-4). In selecting for 
adaptation some of the most famous (or infamous) episodes from the 
reign of Peter the Cruel, he had everything in his favour: scenes well 
spread over Spain and beyond; incidents in themselves dramatic; 
characters full of interest and offering natural contrasts such as Pedro, 
Maria de Padilla, Blanca de Borbon, Juana de Castro and Alburquerque. 
It is doubtless for this reason that we are conscious here, as perhaps 
nowhere else in Lopez Soler’s novels, of the peculiar literary impotence 
which prevented him from taking advantage of his opportunities. He 
still writes comparatively vivacious dialogue; but for description he 
substitutes historical summary, and he hardly knows the meaning of 
local colour. We flit from Seville to Valladolid or from Valladolid to 
Toledo, yet capture nothing of the atmosphere of these cities, while 
hardly an incident in the novel has a breath of life, unless perhaps it be 
the arrival at Valladolid of the unfortunate French princess, whose 
figure is not without a simple pathos, or the last scene of all, which 
describes the death of the King’s mistress. There is no writer in this 
period who one feels would have gained more had he lived at a time 
when he could have learned his trade from contemporary writers of 
real genius. 

The year 1833 also brought a first novel by the Catalonian writer, 
Juan Cortada, entitled Tancredo en el Asia . 1 This “historical romance 
of the time of the Crusades’’ has a preface, written with the im¬ 
petuosity of youth”, which attacks the generality of contemporary 
novels 2 as plagiarisms of foreign authors and as “contemptible in 
morals and in style, 3 and calls upon “ true Spaniards ” to “ show the fertility 
of their talent and the liveliness of imagination with which Nature has 
dowered them” by reconstructing the Middle Ages and the epoch of 
chivalry. 4 There is little enough either of imagination or of Spanish 

1 Tancredo en el Asia. Romance historico del tiempo de las Cru^adas. Barcelona, 
1833. 

2 “Un sinnumero de novelas insulsas y despreciables Henan los estantes de 

muchas librerfas y vemos con dolor que los jovenes se afanan en su busca. { Tan¬ 

credo en el Asia , pp. iii-iv.) 3 Op. cit p. iv. 4 Op. cic. } p. iii. 
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colour in this first of his own novels. He has built his story, he tells us, 
upon a translation of Michaud’s Histoire des Croisades , and has aimed 
at historical truth, rejecting every temptation to pander to the contem¬ 
porary love of the marvellous: 

Facil me hubiera sido introducir en mi narracidn espfritus invisibles, 
fantasmas espantosas, encantamientos admirables y viajes por los aires. 1 

Here, as we shall see, he is true to the principles of Catalonian roman¬ 
ticism, as he is also in the nature of his plot. Tancredo, the Sicilian 
prince who joined the first Crusade, meets, during his Asiatic wanderings, 
a Sultana’s daughter of venerable ancestry and persuades her to forsake 
her country and her creed in order to marry him. In filling in this out¬ 
line, Cortada was treating a theme which occurs over and over again, 
not only in the prose, but in the lyric and the narrative poetry of the 
Romantic period. With his historical notes and summaries he becomes 
distinctly heavy, and his printer, by making all the dialogue run-on, 
unfortunately intensifies that impression. Cortada tells his tale, never¬ 
theless, in a business-like way, combining narrative with dialogue and 
seldom staying to indulge in description. 

One last novel to be published in 1833 was the work of a woman 
writer—Casilda Canas de Cervantes. La Espanola misteriosa 2 belongs 
to historical fiction only in the restricted sense that it describes events 
which took place a quarter of a century before it was written, and that, 
though in the main founded upon fact, they owe something to the 
imagination .5 The degree of skill possessed by Cortada, Lopez Soler 
and Escosura will best be appreciated when their novels are compared 
with such a work as this. The author has so little gift for dialogue that 
her characters simply deliver speeches to each other; the epithets in 
her descriptive passages rival those of the eighteenth-century ode; and 
for plot-interest she substitutes exhortations to patriotism, which is 
her heroine’s chief virtue. 

The year 1834 marks the zenith of the early historical novel in Spain, 
for the genre was enriched by three writers of experience and repute, 
two of whom essayed it for the first time. Estanislao de Cosca Vayo 

1 Op. cit ., p. vi. 

La Espanola misteriosa y el ilustre aventurero , o sean Orvaly Noniu. Novela 
hist6rica original. Madrid, 1833. 

3 La Espanola misteriosa , p. 3: “No tiene de novela mas que el nombre y algunos 
golpes de imagination para amenizar la lectura y dar latitud a los sentimientos [sc. 
patribticos] de que estamos animados los espanoles.” 
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published an “original historical novel, belonging to the year 1254”, 
entitled Los Expatriados , o Zulema y Gaqul, 1 Espronceda also based 
his “original” novel, Sane ho Saldana , 2 upon a story of the thirteenth 
century, while Larra adapted the theme of his drama Macias to a 
“chivalric history of the fifteenth century”, entitled El Doncel de Don 
Enrique el DolienteJ* 

Los Expatriados has a political significance which might not be 
suspected to-day but for its title and its prologue. Written in 1831, 
it aims at recalling to its readers the expulsion of the Moors from Valencia 
in the thirteenth century so that they may compare this with “another 
unhappy expatriation of which they have all been witnesses”. 4 Vayo 
was a political idealist; he describes himself as having enlisted at the age 
of fifteen, in the cause of liberty, and as having lost all in its service. 5 
But his idealism also extends to literature and colours this novel through¬ 
out. The excitable and imaginative nature of his Romantic hero; the 
apostrophes which diversify his narrative; above all, the flowery style 
which blossoms most profusely in the three-page lyrical exordium: 6 
these are the chief characteristics of Los Expatriados. There is less of 
local colour than we might expect from those early pages, but the author 
is clearly anxious to extol the spacious days of his story'—days to 
which his preface devotes specific eulogies. 8 The dialogue and the 
description of the book are distinctly above the average, making it more 
tolerable than most of its contemporaries. 


1 Madrid, 1834. 

1 Sancho Saldana , o El Castellano de Cuellar. Novela hist6rica original del Siglo 
XIII. Madrid, 1834, 6 vols. A new edition of this novel appeared in 1869 (Madrid, 
2 vols.) and another in 1914 (Madrid, 6 vols.). On this, see R.H. , 1907, xvu, 774-7. 

^ El Doncel de Don Enrique el Doliente. Historia caballeresca del Siglo xv. 
Madrid, 1834, 4 vols. Cf. review and correspondence in Diario de Barcelona , 
June 19, 22, 1834. Later editions are those of Madrid, 1838 (4 vols.), 1852 (2 vols.), 
1925 and 1930. 

4 Los Expatriados , p. iii. ' Op • P* * v - 

6 The novel begins thus (cf. I, 132, above): “Si alguna vez, lindas deidades del 
iberio suelo, os parecen dulces los sonidos de mi citara, y acompahais con suavisimos 
suspiros su armonia, no a resonantes cuerdas de plata, ni a la mano cjue las pulsa, sus 
magicas vibraciones atribuyais. El a/.ulado cielo que me cubre; el frondosisimo 
ramaje que me sirve de techumbre; los aromaticos campos que sc dilatan a mi vista 
de purpureos y aureos matices alfombrados. . . todo, todo inflama la imaginacion y 
produce por encanto variados y regoeijadores cuadros. 

^ Op. cit ., p. v: “ Presentamos.. . un retrato cn miniatura de la amenidad y riqueza 

del reino edetano en este remoto siglo.” 

8 On. 


Cl t. 


VI. 
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Espronceda, like Lopez Soler, used Ivanhoe to supply his own 
deficiencies and his dependence upon Scott increases as he proceeds, 
owing probably to the flagging of his enthusiasm in a genre where he 
was not at home. Sancho Saldana is far from being a good novel: the 
plot is loosely knit and not improved by its repleteness with incident; 
the characters, apart perhaps from the semi-Romantic Usdrobal, are 
mere types, or, at worst, even caricatures; the style, often heavy and 
clumsy, is marred by frequent prolixity and repetition. Even the chief 
contribution made by the book to the Romantic movement—its use of 
the mysterious and the supernatural—is a much less effective one than 
we should expect of the author of El Estudiante de Salamanca} On the 
other side of the account we must set some striking descriptive passages, 
occasional apt sallies of the imagination, a concern for exactness in local 
colour 1 2 and an evident interest in Nature. 

El Doncel de Don Enrique el Doliente> while its technique is often 
suggestive of Scott, is in other respects reminiscent of the French 
Romantics. “Procede en lfnea recta”, wrote Julio Nombela, “del 
ultra-romanticismo frances, superficial y declamatorio, tendencioso y 
efectista. Es una serie de peregrinos lances que se desarrollan en un 
ambiente malsano, donde dominan la fatalidad del amor y las traiciones 
de melodrama.” 3 But the Doncel is much more readable than this sum¬ 
mary description would suggest: 4 5 “readableness”, indeed, was the 
principal quality attributed to it on its first appearance .5 Though it 
lacks some of the beauties of Macias , 6 its greater length and permissible 
discursiveness soften much of the violence of its sentiment and action, 
without in the least impairing that evident sincerity which is one of the 

1 Cf. E.A.P.: “Studies, etc.”, R.H. , lxviii, 40-69; Nicholson B. Adams: “Notes 
on Espronceda’s Sancho Saldana", in Hispanic Review, Philadelphia, 1937 , V, 
304-8. 

Cf. Sancho Saldana, ed. cit., ill, i 8 in.: “El autor de esta novela ha recorrido 
detenidamente las salas del castillo de Cuellar, pueblo de su destierro.” 

3 Larra, Madrid, 1906, p. 120. 

4 M.P. ( Obras de Lope de Vega, Madrid, 1899, x, lviii) calls it “la primera 
novela histbrica digna de leerse entre las compuestas a imitation de Walter Scott 
(excluyendo. . .las de Trueba y Cosfo.. 

5 Cf. a review in the Diario de Barcelona for June 19, 1834, beginning: “A 1 fin 

hemos podido entender una novela entre tantas como se nos presentan diariamente 
y cuyo sentido nos esforzamos en vano en desentranar. Ya desde sus primeras 
paginas echamos de ver.. .otro lenguaje que en el vulgo de las novelas, otro arti- 
ficio, mucho enlace entre las personas y los sucesos, rasgos caracterfsticos en aquellas 
y en estos originalidad y riqueza.” 6 Cf. 1, 255-7, below. 
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play's great charms. The Doncel is, on the whole, well constructed, and 
the reader will accept its characters, if not as consistently life-like, at 
least as possible. The prominence which it gives to the theme of un¬ 
bridled and all-potent love makes it one of the few early novels which 
contributed anything to the Revolt. The Revival it served by its zeal 
for local colour of the Middle Ages—a zeal, unhappily, by no means ac¬ 
cording to knowledge, though few of its first readers, it may be supposed, 
were pedantically critical of anachronisms and other errors. 

Two novels of less importance which appeared in this year may now 
be briefly mentioned. The Catalonian Romantic Ribot y Fontsere, 1 
when only twenty-one, wrote Los Descendientes de Laomedonte y la 
ruina de Tarquino , 2 which he described as a “poem in prose”. As 
sanguinary in places as the Galeria , it is also as flowery as Florian 3 — 
evidently the “azucaradas lecturas” of the day attracted young writers, 
as well as young readers. 

Unimportant for quite different reasons is La Catedral de Sevilla , 4 
written by the indefatigable “Perez de Miranda”, and not so much an 
adaptation of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris , with which its title 
suggests a possible similarity, as an abridged translation of that novel. 
It may be that this curious work served the cause of mediaevalism, 
but it hardly assisted the development of Spanish prose fiction. 5 It 
affords a certain variation, nevertheless, from the novels whose authors, 
known and unknown, pillaged Sir Walter Scott with monotonous and 
unmerciful regularity. 

About 1835, just as the Romantic movement in Spain was reaching 
its climax, Lopez Soler left the Vapor , of which newspaper he had been 
editor since its foundation, 6 and his productiveness came suddenly to an 

1 Cf. 1, 298-300, below. ' Barcelona, 1834. 

3 Lest this might seem impossible, let a specimen passage be compared with the 
lines on 1, 132, above: “El placido sol de primavera desplegaba sus risuenos rayos 
de desde las espaldas del Oc6ano, y su luz reflejada en la corriente del rio anadia 
nuevos encantos al sitio y a la estacion. El cefiro de la manana agitaba blandamente 
las violetas sembradas por la orilla, en tanto que las melodiosas filomenas, sacudiendo 
el rocio de sus alas, saltaban de ramo en ramo por las alamedas que sombrean el 
valle, unfan su melancblico trino al apacible susurro de las bulhdoras aguas y salu- 
daban al padre de la luz con armoniosos acentos. Banados de una calma celestial, 
sentados los Troyanos sobre la verde hierba, cualquiera hubiese dicho que estaban 

transportados a la mansidn de los justos.” 

4 La Catedral de Sevilla. Novela tomada de Victor Hugo. Madrid, 1834. 

15 For some details, cf. Adelaide Parker and E. Allison Peers in M.L.R. y * 933 » 

xxviii, 60-1. 6 ^ *> 343 - 4 , below. 
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end. After spending some months in France, he went to Madrid and 
joined the staff of El Espahol ., but in the following year his “bold, 
Romantic” career 1 was terminated by death. Like the premature death 
of a fellow-Catalonian, Manuel de Cabanyes, the loss to literature of 
Lopez Soler is one of the minor tragedies of Spanish romanticism— 
less deplorable, no doubt, than the early deaths of Larra and Espronceda 
and the defection of Rivas, Hartzenbusch and Campoamor, but by no 
means inconsiderable when we survey the quantity and variety of his 
work and reflect that he barely lived to be thirty. His contributions to 
the Europeo , made when he was still a youth, have real distinction; he 
was a poet of no little merit; besides being a founder of the Europeo he 
was editor of the Vapor \ and between 1830 and 1834 he wrote historical 
novels, which were eulogized in the contemporary press more con¬ 
sistently than those of any other Spanish novelist in that decade. 
Numerous as their defects may be, the majority of them show qualities 
rare enough at that time: force of imagination, skill in presentation of 
an historical plot and beauty of language. 

Another fellow-Catalonian, Mila y Fontanals, describes him in 1854 
as being “almost forgotten” 2 and writes somewhat sternly of “his 
extreme indolence, which turned him into an incurable plagiarist”. 3 
We may reply that if it is indolence to produce Lopez Soler’s volume 
of work in eleven years of literary life—and years so continually 
disturbed by political turmoil—few authors are exempt from the charge. 
As to his plagiarism, there is little of it outside two of his eight novels, 
and, if we take all these as a whole, it cannot be denied that they bear 
the impress of an attractive and independent personality. 

When, in 1835, Patricio de la Escosura published his second tale, 
Ni Reyni Roque* the historical novel, graced by the contributions of the 
leading Spanish Romantics, had come to be recognized as a genre quite 
definitely Romantic. One by one, the characteristics of Romantic art 
had been incorporated with the characteristics of the Spanish Revival, 

1 The phrase is used by the Vapor in a belated obituary article (September 29, 
1836: he had died on August 21) which makes it clear that the second adjective is 
used in a sense strictly technical and literary. 

2 Mila y Fontanals: “Un parrafo de historia literaria” (Obras completas , Bar¬ 

celona, 1888-96, iv, 251. Reprinted from Diario de Barcelona , February 2, 1854). 
“Su autor, hoy casi olvidado, Lopez Soler. ...” 3 Ibid. 

4 Ni Rey ni Roque. Episodio histdrico del reinado de Felipe II. Novela original. 
Madrid, 1835, 4 vols. Cf. Eugenio de Ochoa in El Artista , 1835, II, 117-19, and 
E.A.P.: “Studies, etc.”, R.H ., 1926, lxviii, m-13. 
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and Romantic technique was now expected of novelists, rather than 
merely tolerated in them. Somewhere in the middle of Ni Rey ni Roque 
(the inconsequential position is itself significant) Escosura makes a 
sudden public profession of his Romantic faith, reserving no less 
publicly, however, the right to abandon it whensoever and for so long 
as he may think fit. As this is one of the few passages of literary theory 
which attach the historical novel to the Romantic movement, it may be 
quoted in full: 

Uno de los infinitos y mas agradables privilegios que el genero romantico 
concede a los que lo cultivan es el de decir las cosas cuando y como les viene a 
cuento, dispensandolos de la prolija obligacion de empezar una historia por 
su principio, de referir hasta las veces que el protagonista fue azotado por el 
domine en su infancia, y de seguirle paso a paso en el discurso de su vida 
sin hacer gracia al lector de uno solo de sus pensamientos, por insignificante y 
necio que parezca. 

El autor romantico con que puede hacer todo aquello a que su ingenio 
alcance, cuando no mas, se rie del orden cronol6gico; su fin es unas veces 
divertir, otras horrorizar, pero siempre inspirar interes, y usando en toda su 
latitud de aquella maxima de no se que autor, que establece que elfin santifica 
los medios , sigue el camino que su fantasia le dicta, despreciando reglas, 
hollando preceptos, y preguntando solo a sus oyentes: “<;Sedivierten ustedes? 
<?Si? Pues bueno va.” 

En uso de mis facultades, y como ejemplo practico, he puesto el exordio de 
este capitulo, con el cual respondo de antemano a la objecion que sin 
duda me hara la critica clasica de andar algo descosido en mi novela, y hago 
solemne protesta de que por ahora, y siempre que me convenga, sere 
romantico, reservandome empero refugiarme en el clasicismo cuando las 
circunstancias lo exijan. 1 

The plot of the novel, as well as almost every one of the epigraphs to 
its chapters, takes us back to the Golden Age. In its careful development 
of the background, its frequent allusions and explanations, its didactic 
digressions and its vivid presentations of personages belonging to 
history, it shows an unbelievable advance on the Conde de Candespina 
and is one of the most “historical” of all the novels of this period. 
Perhaps, in spite of being more than “ algo descosido’ , it is also one of 
the least wearisome of them. For its plot-interest it relies chiefly on the 
frequent introduction of mysterious events and personages; here, and 
in the constructional untidiness of which Escosura is so proud, reside 
its purely Romantic qualities. 

1 Ni Rey ni Roque, Chap, ii (il, 25-6). Cf. II, I 43 " 5 , below. 
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The novel has also several other interesting features. The “old 
manuscript” fiction which introduces it is a common device both with 
Scott and with his contemporaries abroad. Occasional exaggerations, 
though more often of the farcical type than of the melodramatic, remind 
one of French Romantic drama. There is a touch of the Romantic hero, 
too, about Don Juan de Vargas, 1 and more than once the supernatural 
intrudes upon the story. On the other hand, realistic touches of detail 
like those in the famous verse romance of the same date, El Moro 
Expdsito , foreshadow a new ideal, the time for the realization of which 
is not yet. 

Three other novels published in this year may be said to belong to the 
Romantic revival. The best known is Jose Garcia de Villalta’s El Golpe 
en vago , 2 which is said (with what truth we have never been able to 
discover) to have been first written in English. The matter is of little 
importance, for the slender historical basis of the novel consists chiefly 
in an unsympathetic presentation of the Jesuits as they were (or possibly 
were not) in the eighteenth century. All that it has to contribute to the 
Revival is occasional archaeological descriptions. The stress laid on 
the purely horrible is quite out of keeping with native Spanish roman¬ 
ticism, though it is natural enough to find it in the year 1835. 

Encouraged (if we may believe his own testimony) by the reception 
given to his Tancredo , Juan Cortada published a long two-volume 
novel entitled La Heredera de Sangumid> The young journalist (for he 
is still in his twenties) is now no longer dependent upon French sources, 
but, like a true follower of the Catalan revival, is eager to “stir up in 
modern Catalonia memories of its old-time greatness and.. .to give an 
idea of the chivalric customs of the valiant Catalonians of the twelfth 
century”. 4 No less desirous is he, as before, of holding fast to historical 
truth, an aim which he achieves, also as before, at the sacrifice of much 
interest. His long and often unwieldy descriptions of historical persons 
and scenes, nevertheless, are occasionally relieved by a picturesqueness 
which one feels that he tried to suppress rather than to indulge. At the 
tragic termination of the narrative he allows himself one typically 

‘ E-g-> ", 1-2. 

El Golpe en vago. Cuento de la i8va centuria. Madrid, 1835, 6 vols. Cf. 
R.T.V i, 43-4, and E.A.P.: “Studies, etc.”, R.H. , 1926, lxviii, 104-9. 

3 La Heredera de Sangumi. Romance original del Siglo xii. Barcelona, 1835, 
2 vols. The statement referred to will be found in the preface. 

4 Diario de Barcelona , February 17, 1836. 
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Romantic outburst. As a pale ray of moonlight falls upon the face of 
the heroine, who is kneeling in a chapel with the “celestial smile” of 
death upon her lips, her lover, “as though possessed by a frenzy of 
delirium ”, bounds into “ death’s mansion ” and stabs himself at her side. 1 2 
We may well reflect as we read that we are not so much in the Middle 
Ages as in the year 1835, the significance of which date will become 
clearer in our next chapter. 

Vayo’s next novel, Juanay Enrique , Reyes de Castilla- (1835), takes 
his readers from the Valencian plains to the hills of Cuenca and the 
“golden sands of the crystalline Tagus”. 3 He claims, in his preface, to 
have followed his sources so faithfully as to have perpetrated only one 
anachronism; his language, on the other hand, is even more flowery 
than in La Conquista de Valencia and his lyrical excesses are quite un¬ 
suited to fiction. The same sensibility to Nature and the same tendency to 
melancholy are found here, while several desconocidos provide the element 
of mystery. The patriotic tone of the novel leaves nothing to be desired. 

In 1836, Cortada, still like a good Catalonian intent upon seconding 
the patriotic work of Aribau and Rubio y Ors, produced El Rapto de 
Doha Almodis , 4 a story of the time of Ramon Berenguer III. Was he 
reacting, in this tale of less than eighty pages, from the length and 
heaviness of his Heredera de Sangumi ? If so, he certainly succeeded, 
for he plunges his readers into an atmosphere of mystery, fatality, 
melancholy and tears, while attempts at description in the picturesque 
style befitting this atmosphere result in such enormities as: 

Ya diez y siete veces el dios de los astros habia roto las ondas del Oceano. 5 
and 

El ultimo canto del matizado jilguero resonaba en las orillas del caudaloso 
Ebro. 6 

Such language could hardly be expected to commend the historical 

novel to nineteenth-century readers. 

By 1837 the genre is already on the decline, which becomes accentuated 
in the years immediately following. Martinez de la Rosa s Doha Isabel 

1 La Heredera de Sangumi, II, 230. . 

2 Juana y Enrique, Reyes de Castilla. Novela historica original. a encia, 1 35. 

3 Op. cit., Prdlogo. ... 

4 El Rapto de Dona Almodis, hija del Conde de Barcelona, D. Berenguer III. 

Narracion histdrica. Barcelona, 1836. 

s Op. cit., p. 15. 6 Op. cu --> P- ,6, 
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de Solis 1 stands out in literary history as a contribution to the Revival 
made notable by its substantial length and by the reputation of its 
author, whom it amused to try his hand at the various genres , one after 
another. Readers of the first volume of Dona Isabel de Solis had to wait 
two years for the second and we may surmise that they showed no great 
impatience. There are possibilities in the story of Doha Isabel (“ Zoraya”), 
the Christian captive who became the bride of King Muley of Granada 
and ousted Boabdil’s mother, Aixa, from the royal favour. But Martinez 
de la Rosa misses most of them. More concerned to cover the “ vastisimo 
campo” which he finds before him 2 than to tell a human story in a 
human way, he produces two tomes of erudition, stuffed with con¬ 
scientious and prolix description but rarely diversified by dialogue or 
distinguished by any memorable phrase. Each volume concludes with 
a noble array of notes from Conde, Marmol, Perez de Hita, Bermudez 
de Pedraza and “Whashinton Yrwing”, and two prefaces give us the 
author’s views on the requisites of an historical novel. These views, 
perhaps, go far towards accounting for his own failure, which is the 
more regrettable because as a native and a lover of Granada he was 
familiar with its beauties and steeped in its wealth of legendry. 

It was quite unnecessary, on the other hand, for Eugenio de Ochoa, 
in a note to El Auto de Fe*> (1837), to remind his readers that he was 


writing fiction and not history, for his lengthy novel is a Romantic 
story pure and simple. Centred around the death of Philip II’s son, 
Don Carlos, it attacks the Inquisition in its text, and Protestantism in 
its footnotes, giving us also its author’s opinions, unmistakably ex¬ 
pressed, upon a number of other subjects. 

The epigraphs testify to Ochoa’s familiarity with Byron and Scott, 
while Scott’s favourite devices and situations are also met with frequently 
in the body of the novel. Scores of Romantic traits are to be found in it: 
chivalrous bandits; troubadours sighing beneath Gothic windows; 
charming Moorish romances and mediaeval trovas ; a mysterious and 
haunted castle; persons consumed by melancholy; gruesome scenes of 
murder; “cries of horror which freeze the last drop of blood in [our] 
veins ; 4 and a conclusion which, with apparent pride, Ochoa describes 
as “ verdaderamente melodramatico ”.5 Occasionally there is some vivid 


Doha Isabel de Solis , reina de Granada. Novela historica. Madrid, 1837-9, 

2 vols. Vol. hi is dated 1846. Another edition: Paris, 1844. Cf. Sem. Pint ., 

February 10, 1839. 2 Doha Isabel de Solis , Madrid, 1837, I, xi. 

3 El Aut0 de Fe - Novela, 1568. Madrid, 1837, 3 vols. 4 Op. cit ., ill, 262. 
5 Op. cit., in, 285. 
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and convincing description; but more commonly, at any rate in the 
third and final volume, both description and dialogue are couched in 
the exaggerated language for which the way had been well prepared, 
alike in novel and drama . 1 The death of one character, for example, is 
announced thus: 


“<;Sabeis donde esta ahora Don Felix de Maldonado?” 

“<Donde?” 

“ j Id a preguntarselo a los gusanos de su sepulcro! ” respondio el religioso.' 


Revolt and Revival clearly meet in such a characteristically Romantic 
production. 

In Lorenzo (1837)3 Cortada plunges deep into the full flood of 
Catalonian romanticism, and, though his dedication to the Muse is 
much briefer than the two-and-a-half-page invocation of that personage 
in La Heredera de Sangumi , she rewards him with a more definitely 
Romantic inspiration. Still intent on accuracy, he informs us that he 
has worked up his fourteenth-century background in the Archivo de la 
Corona de Aragon , 4 and the historical notes with which he justifies 
himself are numerous. But the essence of the book is its preoccupation 
with troubadour life and its sensitiveness to poetry, while our hero 
is in the direct tradition of the Romantic revival. Lorenzo, this 
“ tierno trovador”, is a youth of twenty-seven, endowed with a character 
both “dulce y flexible”, much given to improvising songs and to 
solitary playing of the harp in idle moments. We know this type, in 
whose soul “there resides the germ ‘of the sublime science ,5 and we 
recognize in him a typically Catalonian adaptation of a Chateaubriand 
on the one hand and of a Larra or a Garcia Gutierrez on the other. 


(iii) The Revival in Lyric and Narrative Poetry 

In lyric and narrative poetry the mediaeval Revival takes two forms, 
the introduction into original poetry of mediaeval ideas, sentiments, 
technique and local colour, and the continuous re-publication and 
popularization of the mediaeval ballads. These two forms will be con¬ 
sidered in that order. . 

We shall shortly have a more convenient occasion to remark on t le 

persistence of the pseudo-Classical manner in Spanish poetry 


1 Cf. the descriptions, op. cit ., Ill, 236-7, 262, 297-3 passim. 
1 Op. cit ., ill, 55. 

3 Lorenzo. Novela histories del Siglo xiv. Barcelona, 1837. 

< Op. cit., p. 265. 5 °P■ PP' 
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particularly in the lyric, which in Spain always tends to artificiality 
through being so frequently employed in so many conventional cir¬ 
cumstances. But, although Romantic art returned tardily to Spanish 
verse, mediaeval themes became more and more common as the nine¬ 
teenth century advanced and were soon found everywhere. Angel de 
Saavedra, in the first piece of his verse now extant, written when he was 
but fifteen (1806), pictures a Moorish warrior— 

El que las moriscas lunas 
llev6 glorioso a Toledo— 

riding into Cordoba with his thousand captives and his rich booty, 
looking up to the windows of his lady—“Daraja la de ojos negros”— 
and in the end sorrowfully setting his captives free because he had lost 
her. 1 When only twenty-one, he had written his first mediaeval narrative- 
poem, El Paso Honroso (1812), followed twelve years later by Florinda 
(1824-6), in which he treats the Roderick-legend and incidentally 
eulogizes el gloriosfsimo Pelayo”. Of his shorter poems few are 
markedly mediaeval, but “La Sombra del Trovador ,, (1830), with its 
Provencal inspiration, its changes of metre and its inset troubadour’s 
song, is typical of this small number. 2 * 

Similarly Espronceda, while still a boy, searched in his mind for a 
theme for his ensayo epico” and found the story of Pelayo .3 The 
mediaeval narrative attracted his master as well as himself; it is even said 
that this master, who was none other than the conservative and anti- 
Romantic Lista, not only scrutinized his ambitious pupil’s fragmentary 
work but also contributed some stanzas of his own to it. 4 The important 
fact is, however, that while the youth was still unemancipated it was a 
mediaeval theme that inspired him; and on this theme he writes, though 
in stilted language, with real enthusiasm: 

De los pasados siglos la memoria 
trae a mi alma inspiration divina, 
que las tinieblas de la antigua historia 
con sus fulgentes rayos ilumina. 


2 D iVaS ‘ °J ras ' ed ' cit "> ! > i8 3 * Cf. Rivas.. .Study, p. 115. 

Rivas: Obras, ed. cit ., I, 399-482; 11, 87-99, 363-486. Cf. Rivas .. .Study, 

pp. 132-45, 153-5, 186-98. 

4 ^ he “ Fragmentos de un poema titulado El Pelayo” are generally dated 1824-6. 

Un the literary relations between Lista and Espronceda, see the former’s 
nsayos iteranos y cnticos , Seville, 1844, U, 82ff., where he reviews his pupil’s 
collection of poetry, published in 1840. 
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Tornan los siglos a emprender su giro 
de la sublime etemidad saliendo, 
y antiguas gentes y ciudades miro 
subito ante mi vista apareciendo: 
de ellos a par en mi ilusion respiro, 
oigo del pueblo el bullicioso estruendo, 
y lleno el pecho de agradable susto, 
contemplo el brillo del palacio augusto. 

A 1 blando son de la armoniosa lira 
oigo la voz de alegres trovadores, 
el aura siento que fragancia espira, 
y al eco escucho murmurando amores; 
al sol contemplo que a occidente gira 
reverberando fulgidos colores, 
do la corte del godo poderio 
se alza orgullosa sobre el aureo rio. 1 

In after years, as he re-read it, he felt himself, as well he might, prendado 
de la belleza del asunto”; perhaps he also realized the potential beauty 
of some few of his own purple patches, as they may fairly be termed by 
comparison with the thicket of cliches , conventionalisms, monstrous 
hyperboles and painful inversions which the reader has to penetrate in 
order to find them. Such are the descriptions of the seraglio, almost the 
only passage with any colour, and parts of the third fragment, ^de¬ 
scribing the Battle of Guadalete. Later, in “El Hacha del Rey , La 
Vuelta del Cruzado” and “El Templario Espronceda handled 
mediaeval subjects less conventionally; but it is curious that, except in 
Blanca de Borhon , he never again treated mediaeval history at such length. 

Scattered about this period are many other lyrical and narrati\e 
reminiscences of the Middle Ages, some of them coming from un¬ 
expected sources. Such are Quintana’s romances La Fuente de la Mora 
Encantada”, already alluded to, 2 3 and Gallardo s Blanca Flor (1828), 
a charming “cancion romantica” with the sentimental refrain: 

Y de par en par abiertas 
las puertas del corazdn.^ 


1 “Ensayo epico. Fragmentos de un poema titulado El Pelayo. (Fragmento 

Primero, Stanzas 1-3.) Esp., pp. 80-1. . _ .. , ., 0 

2 Cf. 1, 23 n., above. Duran ( Romancero general, B.A.E., X, Madrid, 1 49, , 
vii, n. 4) acknowledges the help given him by Quintana, which has great y enric e 
his book. Canete (Quintana: Obras ineditas , Madrid, 1851, pp. xlvm-xlix) says that 
neither Rivas nor Espronceda nor Zorrilla ever surpassed Quintana in the romance. 

3 Cf. B.G., I, 103; J. Valera: Florilegio de poesias castellanas del siglo Al A, etc., 

Madrid, 1902-3, 1, 351-3. 
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Estebanez Calderon contributed a number of semi-Romantic poems 
and tales to the early volumes of Cartas Espanolasf a review which had 
a great affection for mediaeval, and in particular for Moorish subjects; 
and similar contributions, frequently signed only with initials, are found 
in almost all the reviews of the period. 

Several years before the earliest of these poems was written, the 
Conde de Norona essayed a verse narrative of epic dimensions, entitled 
Ommiada (1816) 2 the theme of which, besides ministering to its author’s 
Oriental interests, made an interesting contribution to the mediaeval 

Revival. Apparently Norona thought, or professed to think, that few 

suitable historical subjects remained to be treated in verse narrative and 
pri ed himself on having found a new one. 3 His hero, the founder of the 
mmeyad dynasty, has, as he claims, the potentialities of the protagonist 
° a great poem and action is certainly not lacking in the history of the 
vicissitudes which lead to his establishment as ruler of Andalusia. There 
is too much of the eighteenth century, however, in the 16,000 lines, to 

make them even tolerable, and, unlike his “Asiatic poems”, Norona’s 
epic has achieved oblivion. 

Typical of the times is a narrative written in 1834, and generally 
attri uted to Espronceda, 4 in which Homer and Vergil are described as 
ex orting poets of the writer’s day to seek their inspiration, for patriotic 
motives, in the past history of their own country. 

• ..Cantad como nosotros. Cantad vuestras Troyas, vuestras Romas, 
\uestros eroes y vuestros Dioses. Tan esteril ha sido vuestra naturaleza 

sigk)sT ra P resentar e j em pl°s de valor y virtud, teneis que retroceder veinte 
A1 olr esto > nuestra imagination exaltada tiende en derredor la vista, y 


On Estebanez Calderons contributions to Cartas Espaholas , see Le Gentil: 

„ nvT /ma ^ a » Madrid, 1816, 2 vols. With this may profitably be com¬ 

pared Norona s earlier poems (e.g., Poesias, Madrid, 1799, 2 vols.) and the Poesias 

“*o C Z S / UeStaS e ? verso t castellan ° (Paris, 1833: cf. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly in R.H., 
1908, xviii, 439-67, and 11, 265, below). J y 

" EI autot"’ viendo tratados ya por otros poetas casi todos los asuntos que ofrece 
nuestra histona, ha querido poner sobre la escena uno en todo nuevo y cuya gran- 
dezano desd.ce de la trompa epica.” (Preface: unpaged.) ^ ^ B 

nr tU ■ ° esia ’ . ,n r ^ Siglo, January 24, 1834. This periodical, which appeared twice 

Nnfi r , 1C | W A Cek y froni J anuar 7 21 to March 7, 1834, was edited by Bernardino 
VHI ,lr de v Arenas ’ w \ th _ l . he assistance of Nicomedes Pastor Diaz, Jose Garcia de 
others d, er ‘ tura de a e & a > Antonio Ros de Olano, Jose de Espronceda and 
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cantando al Cid, a Gonzalo, a Cortes y a los heroes de Zaragoza y tantas 
hazanas nuestras, con su fisonomi'a propia, no vestidos a la griega o a la 
romana, creemos seguir mas atinada y filosoficamente que los clasicos el 
verdadero espfritu de los modelos de la antigiiedad. 

The second form of the Revival with which we have here to deal is 
the republication, popularization and imitation of the mediaeval ballads, 
which by this time had many admirers. “Los romances”, declared 
Duran, “son la verdadera y original poesia lirica castellana”, 1 and this 
same opinion had already been voiced by the still Classically-minded 
Martinez de la Rosa: “El romance es en realidad la poesia nacional de 
Espana.... El romance es propiamente la poesia lirica de los espanoles. 2 
When Gomez Hermosilla, a preceptist of the more pedantic type, made 
bold, in 1826, to depreciate mediaeval Spanish poetry, 3 he was answered 
by Gomez de la Cortina and Hugalde y Mollinedo, the translators of 
Bouterwek, as follows: 

.. . En una rapsodia que ha salido recientemente a luz en esta corte con el 
extravagante titulo de Arte de hablar en prosa y verso, [vimos] algunas paginas 
empleadas en deprimir el merito de nuestros Romances.. . . Al publico nunca 
se le engafia.. . . Sostendremos eternamente que nuestros buenos Romances 
son modelos que nunca debe perder de vista el que aspire a la perfeccion 
poedca, sea cual fuere el genero de poesia que haya adoptado . 4 

This revival of the romances , a phenomenon generally associated with 
Duran, goes back in reality far beyond him. While there were many 
writers who, like Arjona, regarded collections of mediaeval Spanish 
poetry as curiosities to be admired, but “would not accept them as 
models for the composition of similar poetry , 5 others became fired 
with a genuine affection for them and a belief in their permanent and 
constructive value. Imitations of them were frequent. Laborda, t e 

1 Romancero de romances moriscos. (Prblogo.) Madrid, 1828. 

2 Poetica (Obras liter arias, Paris, 1827, I, 276). , . , , , 

3 Arte de hablar enprosay verso. Madrid, 1826. It is only fair to t 11s m uc 1 a use 
treatise to say that Bohl von Faber, “aunque opuesto a estas Artes o eor as en 
general”, thought well of it. “Me ha gustado bastante, pues aunque atenido al 
sistema frances de las reglas eternas e infalibles. . .las resume con muc a c ari a y 
las ilustra con singular agudeza.” (P. Sainz y Rodriguez: Documents para la 

historia de la critica literaria en Espana”, in B.B.M.P., *9 2I » nI > 93 40 

4 F. Bouterwek: Historia de la literatura espanola , etc., Madrid 1829 p. 172. 
These notes, it may be added, contain a great many quotations, including the whole 
of the Marques de Santillana’s famous letter on poetry, taken from Sanchez. 

5 Cit. M.P.: I.E., vi, 157. 
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Valencian publisher, issued a large number between 1820 and 1823, 
many of which were reprinted. Even unromantics like Mendibil and 
Silvela went back to the Romanceros and mingled mediaeval ballads 
with conventional poems of the preceding century in their four-volume 
anthology of Spanish literature. 1 

The Cid has by now become once more a national hero, and the 
Poema del Cid, , though known to Spaniards for little more than fifty 
years, is already a national classic. In it the hero 

.. .ese Cid, terror del Africano, 
is drawn ^ s °l° su ky u g anc *o P ue blos ciento, 2 

con colosales proporciones para que, semejante a la terrible fantasia de Odin, 
embravezca al pueblo en la pelea y le obligue a no dejarla sin arrebatar las 
palmas de la victoria. 3 

In 1818 Vicente Gonzalez del Reguero 4 re-published, “en lenguaje 

antiguo”, Juan de Escobar’s Romancero del Cid (Alcala, 1612), adding 

to it various notes and compositions of the same time and on the same 

subject and ‘adorning’’it with an “epitome of the genuine history of 
the Cid”. 

When, in 1826, Juan Maria Maury, an elderly politician, who for 
many years had found it prudent to reside in Paris, published his 
Espagne Poetique ,5 he had previously given little to the world beyond 
a heroic epistle based on Pope 6 and an adulatory ode to the House of 
Bourbon. 7 It may have been for that reason that the Spanish Emigres 
whom he entertained, and others in sympathy with them, hailed his 
anthology as a valuable contribution to the mediaeval Revival, a repu¬ 
tation which it has preserved down to the present day. But, viewed by 
comparison with other similar works, Espagne Poetique was not a pro- 

Biblioteca selecta de literatura espahola , o Modelos de elocuenciaypoesia , tornados 
de Los escntores mas celebres desde el siglo xiv hasta nuestros dias , etc. Bordeaux, 

4 Y°* s * N. Perez de Camino: La Opinion , Bordeaux, 1820, p. 116. 

3 El Vapor , November 13, 1833. 

4 Hidalgo wrongly terms him “Gonzalez del Romero”. 

3 Espagne Poetique. Choix de poesies castillanes , depuis Charles-Quint jusqua nos 
jours, mues en vers fran f uis , etc. Paris, 1826-7, 2 vols. Cf. Larra’s review in Revista 
spahola , April 24, 1834 (Larra: Obras , ed. cit ., 11, 214-19). A second edition, also 
in two volumes, appeared in Paris, in 1832. 

Eloisay Abelardo, epistola heroida. Madrid, 1810. 

~‘ Al f el k reintegro de la Casa de Borbon en los tronos de Espanay Francia. Oda. 
Madrid, 1818. Maury had, however, been a member of the Cortes of Bayonne. 
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duction of the greatest importance. It was, to use its own words, “a 
selection of Castilian poetry from the time of Charles V to our own day, 
done into French verse”, and provided with an introduction on Spanish 
versification and biographical, historical and literary notes. The first of 
the two volumes, it is true, contains some mediaeval selections, beginning 
with Mio Cid and Berceo, passing to Alfonso X and the Archpriest of 
Hita and finally leading from Mena, Villena and the Marques de Santi- 
llana to Boscan. But it is fairly clear that these early poets were included 
for the sake of completeness; that Maury’s soul was in the century in 
which he had been born is clear from his introduction and his copious 
extracts from Iglesias, Cienfuegos, Quintana, Arriaza and various of 
their contemporaries. No critic who dated the “restoration of taste 
from the advent of the Bourbons, 1 and described Luzan as in any respect 
a poet of the first order, 2 could play a great part in the mediaeval 
Revival. None the less, his versions were widely read; and his reputation, 
both in France (where he lived) and in England (where he was known 
as a metrist as early as 1814 ),3 must certainly have helped the Spanish 
revival in those countries, especially in the former. Nor must it be 
forgotten that, when Espagne Poetique was published, his long and in 
large part Romantic poem Esveroy Almedora (Paris, 1840) had already 
been written. 4 

Our chronological survey now brings us to one of the most important 
documents of the period, the work of a man, too little noticed by histor¬ 
ians, who contributed to every stage in the progress of the Romantic 
movement in Spain and is identified with each of its phases. Agustin 
Duran, a Madrilenian who for some years was Director of the Biblioteca 
Nacional, lived from 1793 to 1862 and his active life thus corresponds 
very nearly with that of the Duque de Rivas. But we know far less of 
him than of Rivas, for, not only were his activities purely literary, but 
also, though in later life he produced a collection of Golden Age plays 
under the title of Talia Espanola (1834),^ a valuable edition of Tirso 
(1839-42), a collection of Cruz’s sainetes (1843), an ^> ^ ast * n c ) ate ^ ut 
foremost in importance, the revised collection of romances published as 
a two-volume Romancero General (1849—50), the work by which he is 
chiefly remembered was completed before he was forty, while Rivas 
was still unknown save as the author of some interesting juvenilia. He 

1 Espagne Poetique , Paris, 1826-7, 11, 219. 

1 Op. cit., II, 237. 3 G/J. cit ., I, 17 * 

4 Op. cit., I, 7. Cf. 11, 238-9, below. 5 Cf. I, 187-9, below. 
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thus belongs essentially to the formative period of the Romantic move¬ 
ment and the publication in 1828 of his great Academy discourse on 
modern criticism and old Spanish drama 1 represented a step in the 
evolution of the movement comparable with the Bohl-Mora polemic 
and the foundation of the Europeo. He was for many years in constant 
touch with Bohl, who admired his work greatly, 2 and the association 
enhanced the excellent effect which his contentions produced upon the 
younger and more progressive critics. “ His name”, wrote one of these, 
Donoso Cortes, “ will be graven upon the hearts of all good Spaniards.” 3 

The value of the Discurso lies in its author’s keen appreciation of 
earlier literature, in the sincerity of his convictions, and in the attractive¬ 
ness and suggestiveness both of his arguments and of his defence of 
them. His method, as Blanco Garcia well points out, 4 is excessively 
synthetic and would have gained had he been capable of logical de¬ 
duction. Unfortunately he had not even the gifts of orderly arrange¬ 
ment or concise expression, and, as one wades through his super¬ 
abundance of diffuse argument and continual repetition, it is sometimes 
difficult to keep in mind his three main contentions, which he obligingly 
sets down at the beginning of his essay: 

Pretendo demostrar en el presente discurso: i°, que el drama antiguo 
espanol es, por su origen y por el modo de considerar al hombre, distinto del 
que imita al griego ;5 2 0 , que esta diferencia la constituyen dos generos 
diversos entre si, los cuales no admiten del todo iguales reglas, ni formas, en 
su expresion; y 3 0 , que siendo el drama espanol mas eminentemente poetico 
que el clasico, debe regularse por reglas y licencias mas distantes de la vero- 
similirud prosaica, que aquellas que para el otro se hallan establecidas. 6 


Discurso sobre el influjo que ha tenido la critica moderna en la decadencia del 
teatro antiguo espanol, y sobre el modo con que debe ser consider ado para ju^gar con- 
venientemente de su merito peculiar. Madrid, 1828. It is quoted here as reprinted in 
M.A.E., 11, 280-336. 

2 ° n ffi e appearance of the Discurso , Bohl wrote to Duran: “Lei el Discurso de 
md. con mucho gusto, por fundarse en los mismos principios que durante cinco 
anos he defendido. Vmd. los ha puesto en nueva y clarisima Ley, adomandolos de 
una diccion llena y florida que debe recomendarlos a cualquier cabeza despre- 
ocupada. Cf. P. Sainz y Rodriguez: “Documentos, etc.”, B.B.M.P ., 1921, ill, 
2 7~43> and following issues passim. The above quotadon is from in, 36. 

El nombre del Sr D. Agustin Duran estara grabado en el corazdn de todos 
los buenos espanoles” (Donoso Cortes: Obras, Madrid, 1903-4, in, 28). 

4 B.G., 1, 414. 


j A este genero , adds the author in a footnote, “para evitar perffrasis y 
rodeos, le llamaremos clasico desde ahora, y romantico al anterior.” 

M.A.E., 11, 282. 
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Although, as this statement shows, the Discurso is sympathetic to the 
Romantic revolt, 1 its chief contribution is to the Revival. It paved the 
way, as its editor said, “for the renaissance of a form and a taste which 
were genuinely Spanish”. 2 It makes no mention of Victor Hugo or of 
any other contemporary foreign Romantics. It takes up one aspect of 
the work of the Europeo , from the despedida of which it is separated by 
only four years, and by years which witnessed no literary event of 
importance. It is inspired, as its peroration tells us, by a “patriotic 
impulse” 3 for the Spain which in the Middle Ages was “mistress and 
model” of all other nations, 4 * and by a deep conviction that the Spanish 
dramatists whom the author is delending are “ perhaps the greatest poets 
in the world ”.5 The pamphlet as a whole is concerned chiefly with these, 
the dramatists of the Golden Age, and will therefore be considered at 
greater length in the next section; we can form from it, however, a 
fairly clear idea of Duran as a mediaevalist. 

The opening paragraphs of the Discurso indulge in a glorification of 
the days when all nations flocked to the Spanish universities, and sat 
at the feet of Moslem teachers, the rest of Europe being “submerged in 
the darkness of ignorance”. 6 The first poets in southern France who 
sang of love learned their melodies in Toledo, Cordoba and Seville. 
Catalonian and Aragonese troubadours came to the court of John II of 
Castile and the peculiar characteristics of their poetry blended with those 
of the Moors of Andalusia. After the Reconquest and the period of 
Italian influence came the hey-day of Spanish poetry, which unites more 
dissimilar elements and is thus richer than the poetry of any other country 
in the south of Europe. 7 Duran considers the national character to be in 
sympathy with the “ noble and generous gallantry ” of the Middle Ages 
(“ los siglos medios o caballerosos”)' 7 , for which reason even heroes of 
antiquity can be made acceptable on the Spanish stage if they are 
represented as acting like mediaeval Spanish gentlemen. 10 And it is in 
the “heroic mediaeval centuries” that we find “the germ of the sublime 

1 Cf. i, 208-10, below. j n 

2 Cf. E.A.P.: “Some Spanish conceptions of romanticism , in M.L.K. , i 9 2I > 
xvi, 285. 

3 M.A.E. , 11, 321. 4 M.A.E. , 11, 283. 

'M.A.E., 11, 319. 6 M.A.E., 11, 283-4- „ 

7 M.A.E., ii, 284. This assertion is amplified in the “Discurso preliminar to t ie 

Romancero de romances caballerescos e historicos anteriorcs al siglo XV 111 , etc. 

Madrid, 1832. K M.A.E., 11, 315. 

9 M.A.E., 11, 307. 10 M.A.E., 11, 302-3. 
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and beautiful creations of the Romantics’V so very much finer than 
anything belonging to antiquity. 

Descubrieron al hombre un inmenso tesoro de ideas hasta entonces 
desconocido, dieron nueva direcci6n al pensamiento, y abrieron a la imagi- 
nacion un dilatado campo para las creaciones poeticas, fundadas en el espiri- 
tualismo. 2 

To these ages we owe literature of Christian inspiration, all the literature 
of chivalry and a literature idealizing woman . 3 A “vast field of new 
ideas, sensations and feelings” gave mediaeval literature new character¬ 
istics which have been misinterpreted by the critics but are perfectly in 
keeping with the causes of them . 4 

We shall presently comment upon the deeply religious note which is 
heard in Duran’s Discurso ; but its loudly patriotic note is no less evident. 
There is no mistaking the fact that the Romantic revival, as he conceived 
it, was before all things patriotically Spanish. From the very first line 
of the Discurso , the appeal is for the restoration of “la gloria patria” 
and that phrase, with similar ones, is repeated again and again. The pride 
of the writer is in all that “Spain can boast”. His chief eloquence is 
directed against those who ought to share in his pride and do not. 
Words like galicista , and antinacional , are used with meaning. 

The aspect of the mediaeval Revival which most clearly reflects that 
patriotism is probably the rehabilitation of its ballad-literature. We have 
seen how this began in Spain with the work of Sarmiento, Sanchez, 
Floranes, Fernandez and their contemporaries and was carried on in 
Germany by Herder, Grimm, Bohl von Faber and Depping, at a time 
when similar, though less distinguished work in the same field was being 
done at home. Before the reign of Ferdinand VII was over, vast strides 
had been made in the collection and publication of Spanish ballads; 
by 1832, indeed, Spain had taken her rightful place in this work at the 
head of all other countries. This is very largely attributed to Duran’s 
reinforcement of precept by example. 

His five-volume collection of romances (issued between 1828 and 
1832, and republished in an enlarged form, as two volumes, in the 

Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles” in 1849—50)5 was inspired by the 

* ^; A : E ^ n > 3 ° 5 - 6 * 2 M.A.E., II, 307. 

3 M.A.E., II, 308-9. 4 M.A.E., II, 310-H. 

Romancero general o Coleccidn de romances Castellanos anteriores al siglo XVIII, 
recogidos, ordenados , clasificadosy anotados por D. Agustin Duran . Madrid, 1849-50. 
(B.A.E., x, xvi.) 
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sentiments of the Discurso; by the patriotism which glorifies “our 
essentially national literature ” 1 and rejoices that “the countries of 
Europe seem to be vieing with each other to acquire all our works of 
literature and fine arts ”; 2 and by a belief in the intrinsic artistic worth 
of these ballads, to which no other nation can produce rivals: 

la gala y la bizarria de expresion que los distingue, el entusiasmo poetico 
que los anima, la riqueza, la armonia y la fluidez de versificaci6n que los 
adorna .3 


The five volumes, as will be gathered from a glance at their titles, are of 
the widest range: 

Romancero de romances moriscos, complies to de todos los de esta close que 
contiene el Romancero General, impreso en 1614.. .. Madrid, 1828. 

Cancionero y romancero de coplas y canciones de arte menor, letras , letnllas , 
romances cortos y glosas anteriores al siglo XVIII.. . . Madrid, 1829. 

Romancero de romances doctrinales , amatorios, festivos, jocosos, satiricos y 
burlescos, sacados de varias colecciones generates, y de las obras de diversos 

poetas de los sighs XV, XVIy XVII.. .. Madrid, 1829. ytsttt 

Romancero de romances caballerescos e historicos anteriores al sigh XVIII 


Madrid, 1832, 2 vols. 

The last of these has a “ Discurso preliminar of some length dealing 
chiefly with theories as to the origin of the Spanish ballad. Beginning 
with a profession of the “ love for the things of my country which has 
sustained the author in a difficult task, it describes his frankly popular 
principle of selection and presentation, his aim being to provide roses 
rather than thorns”, and thus to “cajole the imaginations of readers” 
who had been brought up on eighteenth-century literature and criticism. 
He avows that he has included many tares with his wheat a fact which 
is undeniable; but despite this, and despite his debts to Bohl von Faber 
and Depping, his amassing of this “rich treasure of truly Romantic 
poetry ” 4 is an achievement great enough to give him without question 
first place among the early leaders of the mediaeval Revival. 


1 Romancero de romances doctrinales, etc., Madrid, 1829, Advertencia. 

2 Romancero de romances moriscos , etc., Madrid, 1828, Prologo, p. 3. 

3 Ibid. Cf. preface (unpaged) to Cancionero y romancero de coplas y canciones de 
arte menor, etc., Madrid, 1829: “ c ’Quien podra competir con nosotros en la gala, en 
la bizarrfa, en la amenidad y la soltura que distinguen, entre todas, nuestras composi- 
ciones de versos cortos en dicha epoca?” (i.e., fifteenth and sixteenth centuries). 

4 “El riqufsimo tesoro de poesfa verdaderamente romdntica que ha oesentranado 

V. con tanto tino y filosoffa.” (Letter from Domingo del Monte to Duran, in P. 
Sainz y Rodriguez: “Documentos, etc.”, i 9 2I > ni > ! 57 -) 
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After the date of Duran’s first Discurso , mediaevalism becomes more 
and more fashionable and suffers no effective check of any kind for more 
than a decade. Our survey of the historical novel and of the progress of 
lyric and narrative poetry during this period has testified to the constant 
invasion of mediaeval subjects; the next chapter will show, in greater 
detail, that a similar invasion took place in drama. These years also 
witness the popularization of numerous mediaeval character-types, 
especially in the poems and tales which were finding an ever-readier 
market in the rapidly increasing number of literary periodicals. Such are 
the types of troubadour, often somewhat emasculated and always 
idealized, which may be represented by one of Salas y Quiroga’s: 

Joven y tierno, bello y misterioso.... 

Su corazon sensible palpitaba; 1 

the Spanish Robin Hood, or generous bandit, who is usually given a 
mediaeval setting; the noble Moor, a figure inseparable from Spanish 
romanticism of all ages; the Templar, the pilgrim and the hermit, used 
by the Romantic movement to illustrate its conception of Christianity. 
These, and others, will be enumerated in a later chapter. For the present 
it suffices to note their frequency between 1828 and 1837. 

The principal nurseries of the mediaeval Revival during the latter 
years of this period were the literary periodicals. The Romantically 
inclined Artista (183 5—6), for example, has all the above-mentioned types: 
most of them in abundance. With its tales of Moorish Spain, its Gothic 
castles, and its glimpses of the misty North, it attempts to create an 
interest in the atmosphere and period of the numerous plays, novels and 
poems of which it prints benevolent reviews or attractive passages. 
The Correo de las Damas (1833-5) affects the cosmopolitan as well as 
the mediaeval, woos its feminine clientele with “rasgos romanticos” 
and cronicas escocesas” and caters generously for their interest in the 
great Sir Walter Scott. Even the bi-weekly paper prosaically entitled 

{ e C omercio (1832-4) has articles on literature and art in the 
Middle Ages, 2 while dailies such as the Abeja and the Eco del Comercio 

ma u. e *0* • F k us ^ ness to chronicle each new and substantial contribution 
to the Revival novel, poem or play—treating it sometimes favourably, 
sometimes critically, but always seriously. 

We come finally to the chief work, perhaps the only one, which may 

l Madrid, 1834, pp . 23 7 ; “La Hija de Albi6n.” 

E.g., Vol. 1, No. 51 (1833); Vol. hi, No. 129 (1834). 
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be considered of the first importance to the Romantic revival during 
this decade in which the Revival made such rapid progress. This is the 
Moro Exposito (1834) of Angel de Saavedra, soon to succeed to the 
title of Duque de Rivas, which stands as a monument to the Revival 
much as does the same author’s drama Don Alvaro , or, better still, 
Garcia Gutierrez’ El Trovador , to the Revolt. This long narrative poem 
was begun in Malta in September 1829, finished there in May 1833, and 
published at Paris early in the year following. By its length, by its 
combination of erudition and artistry, and above all by the manifold 
and varied uses which it makes of the Middle Ages, it merits in a survey 
of this kind attention comparable to that which it attracted on its first 
publication. 1 

The mediaevalism of the Moro Exposito and that of the unsigned 
preface to it written by Antonio Alcala Galiano are not precisely one 
and the same thing, but their joint effect upon the Revival was none the 
less considerable. Alcala Galiano is chiefly concerned to discuss a 
question of great actuality at that time, the antithesis between classicism 
and romanticism: his references to the Middle Ages are only incidental. 
He makes very neatly, however, the point that Spanish mediaeval 
poetry was “national, and, consequently, natural”, as also, though to a 
lesser degree, was early Spanish drama: both these genres, he adds, are 
esteemed ( andan Vandas') by foreign critics, who know nothing of 
“classical” Spanish poetry. 2 Yet mediaeval Spanish history, a “most 
fertile field”, has been “greatly neglected by our poets, except by a few 
dramatists; and, if our modern writers of tragedy have occasionally 
treated this theme, they have treated it in the so-called ‘ Classical ’ 
spirit—that is to say, in a way unbefitting to it”. 5 

Rivas’ interest in his adopted “Castilian foundling” 4 has no relation 
to “arbitrary divisions” between this and that school of thought, to 
which, indeed, he professed complete indifference. 5 His accomplish¬ 
ment, as he saw it, was to have re-created a chapter of “Castilian 
legendary lore”; 6 “he has pointed out a path untrodden until now by his 
compatriots”, remarked Alcala Galiano, “and has ventured to tread it 

1 I have written of the Moro Exposito in several places, notably in Rivas. . . 
Study , pp. 58-62, 211-378, 575-91; Rivas and Romanticism in Spain (Liverpool, 
1923), passim ; and “The Moro Exposito and Spanish Romanticism ( Studies in 
Philology , 1922, XIX, 308-16). : Rivas: Obras, ed. cit.y III, xvii. 

3 Op. cit. y in, xxxi. 4 Op. cit.y ill, viii. 

* Op- cit., III, xxxi. Cf. Rivas. . .Study, pp. 213, 221-3. 

6 Rivas: Obras , ed. cit.y ill, viii. 
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boldly ”. 1 His poem “has no precedent in our literature,” wrote Juan 
Valera, “nor does it resemble anything of an earlier date”. Other 
critics have echoed Valera’s words , 2 and, whatever be the merit that we 
ascribe to the poem, we must perforce agree with them. Rivas achieved 
something more than a vast leyenda or a loosely-strung collection of 
romances ; he has given us a semi-epic treatment of a mediaeval and 
national theme 3 and raised a monument to mediaevalism which is of 
immense historical significance as well as of intrinsic merit. 

Sr Menendez Pidal, who of necessity takes long views when dealing 
with modern literature, describes the Moro Exposito as “the first and 
the great victory won by romanticism” in Spain. 4 It was, in reality, 
by no means the first victory, and greatness is a comparative expression. 
But that is certainly how it appears in the perspective of the history of 
Spanish literature, and how it appeared, no doubt, to the general reading 
public of 1834, whose interest in the Revival had previously been hardly 
awakened. To those few, on the other hand, who for decades had been 
following the course of the Revival it must rather have come as the 
culmination of a series of minor victories, the seal set on the triumph 
for which they had long been hoping. 

There was much, of course, in the Moro Exposito , besides its length, 
its peculiar nature and its general literary merit, which marked it out 
from everything that had preceded it. Rivas studied his sources with 
care, combined them with some skill and now and then cited them effect¬ 
ively . 3 He introduced mediaeval local colour with a freedom previously 
unknown in the history of the mediaeval Revival . 6 He embodied in his 
poem suggestions (and occasionally whole passages) from Sir Walter 
Scott, thus blending, in one work, elements from the Spanish and the 
Scottish Revival . 7 He modernized the character of Mudarra, who in his 
sources is a “semi-barbaric, skull-splitting youth, all muscle and pas¬ 
sions ”; 8 and to a lesser extent he modernized some of the minor 
characters, in accordance with the artistic conceptions current in his day . 9 

' Rivas. . .Study , p. 214. Cf. Rivas: Obras, ed. cit., in, vii. 

2 For details, see Rivas. . .Study, p. 213, n. 2. 

3 On the semi-epic nature of the poem, see Rivas. . .Study, pp. 212-13. 

4 Rivas. . .Study, p. 213, n. 2. Cf. A. Par: Shakespeare en la literatura espahola, 
Madrid, 1935, 1, 260-1. 

’For the sources of the Moro Exposito, see Rivas. . .Study, pp. 240-74, 575-91. 

Cf. Rivas: Obras, ed. cit., hi, xxxi-xxxii. 

7 Cf. Rivas. . .Study, pp. 275-303. 8 Op. cit., p. 361. 

9 For Mudarra, see op. cit., pp. 3 5 6-65; for the minor characters, pp. 366-78, passim. 
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Similarly, he incorporated in his technique various principles which were 
being exploited in different countries as befitting modem art 1 and held 
up in contrast to others which the Romantics were ridiculing and 
despising. 

One more remark—and an important one—must be made upon the 
Moro Exposito. Writers on this period who, instead of making first¬ 
hand investigations or utilizing those made by others, are content to 
deal in generalities, frequently credit only the drama of the Spanish 
Romantic movement with the exaggerations of romanticism commonly 
associated with the parallel movement in France. The mediaeval 
Revival, they assert or suggest, was innocent of such things. This, as 
a study of the present History as a whole will show, is a misconception, 
but one which has persisted from the earliest times. A writer in the 
Revista Espahola on May 23 and 24, 1834, declares that the poem has 
none of the “conceptos nebulosos y.. .pinturas fantasticas de los que 
marchan por la senda del romanticismo exclusivo;...ninguna de las 
creaciones estrafalarias, seanos lfcito decirlo asf, de las imaginaciones 
fantastico-romanticas; ninguno de aquellos heroes sin verdad, escon- 
didos siempre en misterios inexplicables y envueltos en una atmosfera 
nebulosa”. 2 Why the critic could not detect all these things, which lie 
open to his judgment, it is impossible to understand. But it is a curious 
fact that, for some unknown reason, “the poem aroused none of the 
opposition caused later by Don Alvaro , though it had... most, if not all, 
of its characteristic traits. It dealt with a familiar legend; it presented its 
subject in the familiar form of the romance ; and it did not appear on the 
traditional literary battlefield—the stage.” 3 To represent the Romantic 
revival as purely indigenous and the Romantic revolt as purely exotic 
is a facile generalization which cannot possibly be squared with the 
facts. 

IV. THE REVIVAL OF GOLDEN AGE LITERATURE 

The revival of the literature of the Golden Age in the early nineteenth 
century, which is largely, though not entirely, a revival of drama, received 
a temporary, but very effective, stimulus from politics. The movement 
against it in the eighteenth century had not been a purely negative one: 

1 For an indication of these, cf. op. cit., pp. 215-20. 

* An account of this article appears in E.A.P., art. cit., Studies in Philology, 1922, 
xix, 308-16. Its author may well have been Larra. 

3 Rivas. . .Study, p. 214. 
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on the contrary, it had been closely bound up with the vogue of France 
—of French pseudo-classicism, of original French drama and of French 
adaptations of Spanish plays. Not until the taste for these should have 
ceased could original Spanish drama of any kind come back into general 
popularity; yet, as soon as it did cease, it was natural that the type of 
play to come back should be anti-Classic. Such a state of affairs would 
of itself suggest a return to the Golden Age, for, since the close of that 
Age, scarcely half a dozen dramatists above the third rank had arisen. 

The history of the Revival between 1800 and 1835 can be roughly 
divided into three stages. In the first (c. 1800-1808), the late eighteenth- 
century tradition continues, though there are many signs that the at¬ 
traction of French pseudo-Classical drama for Spaniards is growing less. 
In the second (1808-14), the French invasion and the War of Inde¬ 
pendence kill the taste for French drama and give an impetus to the 
growing reaction in favour of the Golden Age. In the third (1814-35), 
the activity on both sides is greater. On the one hand, the pseudo- 
Classical play comes back, up to a certain point, on the crest of a counter¬ 
reaction. On the other, there is much greater interest in the Golden Age 
and the Revival makes rapid progress. And all the time the exiles 
abroad, and their compatriots at home, are developing the “new” 
Romantic drama which will be described in the next chapter. 


(i) 1800-1808 

As to the first of these periods, we need only show how much life 
remained in the old ideals, and at the same time how many authors and 
critics were growing weary of French drama in Spanish dress, and were 
therefore recommending and furthering the revival of plays of the 
Golden Age as early as the first years of the new century. Few, probably, 
still refused to find any merit in Lope and his contemporaries, but many 
insisted, like a critic in the Memorial literario , that no man of taste 
preferred Lope, or even Shakespeare, to Racine . 1 Those who took an 
opposite view were not, in their great majority, undiscriminating 

Memorial literario, Madrid, 1802, III, 84-5. “La riqueza de nuestro teatro,” 
adds the critic, de que tanto se blasona \the phrase and the date are worth noting\ 
viene a ser una verdadera pobreza, porque es muy poco lo que en el se halla correcto 
y arreglado. To such critics we owe the persistence of Classical themes, often 
accompanied by Classical treatment, in plays such as Troya abrasada (Madrid, 1791), 
Dido abandonada (Madrid, 1795), Julio Cesary Caton (Madrid, 1801). 
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enthusiasts for the Golden Age; they merely defended the almost in¬ 
vincible position of Moratfn’s Don Pedro. 1 “Lope y Calderon,” they 
say in effect, as one of them said in fact in the review just quoted, 
“fueron los fdolos de un siglo barbaro, pero tambien seran leidos y 
estimados en un siglo culto. Pero { quien leera nuestros flamantes 
dramas?” 2 

Of such critics a typical representative is Casiano Pellicer. To much 
of his Tratado historico sobre el origen y progresos de la comedia y del 
histrionismo en Espana (Madrid, 1804) we should certainly not subscribe, 
but at least it is informed by a spirit of sturdy patriotism. French drama, 
he maintains, is in sum inferior to Spanish, and he reminds the French 
that, when they were very backward in all kinds of drama, “our stage 
served them as a model and a teacher”. 3 To Lope de Vega he gives 
unstinted eulogy: 

El teatro de Lope de Vega siempre sera estimado, y siempre agradara por 
la pureza y suavidad del lenguaje, por la viveza de su dialogo, por la propiedad 
de muchos de sus caracteres, por su invencidn, por la exacta description de 
las costumbres nacionales, por sus graves sentencias, por sus dichos festivos 
y por sus frecuentes agudezas . 4 

And not only Lope de Vega and Calderon, but even Lope de Rueda, 
might have been profitably studied by the great French Classical 
dramatists: 

<f Quien duda que el gran Moliere no se desdenaria de ser autor.de un 
soliloquio tan natural y gracioso que, siglo y medio antes que el floreciese en 
Francia, habia ya escrito en Espana su antecesor el gran Lope de Rueda? 5 

A typical example of the somewhat more generous estimates of the 
Golden Age that are occasionally found so early is that of the actor- 
critic Manuel Garcia de Villanueva Hugalde y Parra. 6 As early as 1802 
some years before the lectures of the Schlegels—he defends the supre¬ 
macy of Spanish drama, which has been so generally imitated (as he 

1 Cf. 1, 63, above. 2 Memorial literario , Madrid, 1802, III, 56. 

3 Tratado historico, etc., I, prologo. 4 Op. cit ., I, 168. 5 Op. cit. y I, 29. 

6 Origen , ipocas y progresos del teatro espahol: discurso historico. Al que acompaha 
un resumen de los espectaculos, fiestasy recreaciones que desde la mas remota antigiiedad 
se usaron entre las naciones mas celebres; y un compendio de la historia general de los 
teatros hasta la era presente. Madrid, 1802. Some account of this work will be found 
in McClelland, pp. 140-2. An earlier, and somewhat rarer, treatise by the same 
author is: Manijiesto por los teatros espaholesy sus actores , Madrid, 1788. 
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says) by the French whose critics decry it, and becomes eloquent in 
praise of Calderon: 

Siempre fue maestro, y siempre dej6 dechados de invencirin, de artificio, 
de urbanidad, de agudeza, de lenguaje, de imitaciones al vivo, de claridad para 
explicar las cosas mas dificiles y abstractas... .Las comedias de Calderdn 
seran apreciadas, y recrearan mientras que la nacirin, conforme a su caracter, 
guste de tener en el teatro la imagination y la memoria en ejercicio. 1 

Nor were such minor authors alone in comparing Spain favourably 
with France. Arriaza, in translating Boileau’s Art Poetique , omitted 
the discourteous epithets which Boileau had applied to Spanish drama 
and pointed out that at the very time at which he had written, Spanish 
drama was acting as a “padre y fecunda mina” to France. 2 Leandro 
Moratfn, in 1800, declared that “good taste was unknown in French 
tragedy and comedy until French authors found it in Spain”. 3 It was 
natural that the public should wish to test this assertion made by their 
leading dramatist—himself a great admirer of France—by learning 
more about their own drama. To such causes may be assigned the in¬ 
creasing vogue of refundiciones of Golden Age plays; and though, 
according to Romantic taste, 4 * the re-shaping often amounted to 
mutilation, 3 the fact that their popularity grew during the first third of 
the nineteenth century 6 is indicative of the trend of literature. Most of 
the plays re-shaped by Trigueros date from the last years of his life 7 
and it is probable that some of them were posthumous. Thus his adapta¬ 
tion of Lope’s El An^uelo de Fenisa , published as La Buscona , is dated 

1 Origen , epocas y progresos, etc., p. 309, n. 

2 Arte Poetica. Traducida en verso Castellano. Madrid, 1807, p. 78. Cf. I, 310- 
ii, below. 

3 Es constante que en el teatro francos no se conoci6 el buen gusto de la tragedia 
y la comedia hasta que los poetas franceses le tomaron de los espanoles” (Preface to 
Teatro nuevo espahol , Madrid, 1800-1, 1, iv). 

4 And not only the later Romantics felt this, but occasionally their precursors. 

Tampoco.. .son [poetas] los llamados ‘Refundidores’”, writes Sanchez Barbero, 

for example, in 1805 ( Principios de Retorica y Poetica , Madrid, 1805, pp. 163—4), 

nueva secta de ernes que tienen por oficio remendar o estropear escritos poeticos; 
alterar, suprimir, anadir a su placer, atentando abiertamente a una propiedad ajena, 
sin mas ley que su capricho. ,:Por que, si no pueden inventar, no se abstienen de 
descomponer lo inventado?” 

^ Cf. I, 39, above, and A. F. Schack: Histona de la literaturay del arte dramatico 
en Espana , trad. E. de Mier, Madrid, 1886-8, v, 361-3. 

Larra,in the passage referred to on 1,39, above, bears witness to their longevity. 

7 He died about i8oc^i; the exact date is unknown. 
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1803, 1 in which year, too, it was first played, and the most popular of his 
refundicion.es , that of La Estrella de Sevilla as Sane ho Orti1 de las Roelas , 
went into five editions between 1802 and 1818, the play having been 
first given, as a “tragedia nueva”, on January 22, 1800, and published 
in the same year. 2 In 1803 was published, and played, Lope’s La 
Melindrosa (with Trigueros’ added title of Los Esclavos supuestos), 3 
and the same year saw his version of La Mo\a decantaro . 4 Trigueros, as 
he himself tells us, held strong views on the “intolerable persecution” 
of the theatres by “ultramontane authors” and “bad translators”. 5 
His adaptations, though by no means wholly estimable, were at least a 
step in the right direction. 

Among the other well-known Golden Age dramas produced at this 
time were Lope’s Lo ciertopor lo dudoso y given in 1803 in a version made 
by Vicente Rodriguez de Arellano, 6 and a considerable number of plays 
by Tirso de Molina. La Prudencia en la Mujer , prohibited in 1800, was 
acted again in 1803, as were El Vergon^oso en Palacio in 1804, D. Gil 
de las cal^as verdes and Celos con celos se curan in 1807, and La Villana 
de la Sagra in 1808. Between 1808 and 1812 there were at least 
seven performances of Tirso’s plays in Madrid and three in Cadiz. 7 
According to Tomas Garcia Suelto, writing in Variedades for 1805, the 
plays performed at the Teatro de la Cruz at that time were either Golden 
Age comedias , “farsas maravillosas” or comedias de figuron. Fueron 
buscadas con anhelo”, he says of the first class, “[siendo] digno de 
notarse que el publico no se complacia como en otro tiempo con las 
largas relaciones recitadas en tono musical y afectado, sino que... 
preferia...los defectos ingeniosos de Tirso, de Molina (sic) y de Lope de 
Vega, mezclados con muchas bellezas, a las monstruosas tragicomedias 
de algunos modernos.” 8 

1 Cf. 1, 70, n. 2, above. . 

1 E. Cotarelo y Mori: Isidoro Maique^ y el teatro de su tiempo , Madrid, 1902, 
p. 619. Cf. /.£•., v, 308, and Coe, pp. 200-1. “Es una de las mejores tragedias que 
se han presentado en nuestros teatros”, said the Diario de Madrid (February 11, 
1800). 

3 Cotarelo, op. cit. y p. 645; Coe, p. 59. 4 Coe, pp. 158-9. 

5 Mis Pasatiempos, Madrid, 1804, I, vii. ^ 

6 Who added lines of his own to the play—“y no malos , says M.I . (/.A., v, 
308). The title of the refundicion was Dejar lo cierto por lo dudoso , o La Mujer fir me. 
Cf. Coe, pp. 68-9. 

7 Cf. here A. H. Bushee, “Tirso de Molina, 1648-1848”, in R.H ., 1933, lxxxi 

(Deuxieme partie), 350-1. XT 0 r- • .1 

Variedades de Ciencias , Literatura y Artes, No. 8, II, n, 11 5 - ^tt. y incorrectly, 
by A. Par: Shakespeare en la literatura espahola , Madrid, 1 935 > h J 45 — 6. 
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Though there is less evidence about them, it must not be forgotten 
that these plays were also given in the provinces. “Ahora tenemos 
aqui teatro”, writes Doha Francisca Larrea from Chiclana in 1806. 
“Estas noches han dado El mejor alcalde, el rey, El rico hombre de Alcala, 
El honor da entendimiento, y otras piezas buenas, con lo que estoy muy 
contenta... .Anoche dieron Lo cierto por lo dudoso, que no me canso de 
admirar.” 1 

Outside the field of drama, and apart also from a few Cervantine 
reprints, 2 the chief tribute paid to the Golden Age in these years is that 
of Quintana’s Poesias selectas caste lianas, desde el tiempo de Juan de 
Mena hasta nuestros dias (Madrid, 1807). 3 In three bulky volumes 
Quintana endeavours to produce an anthology more satisfactory than 
those (which he enumerates) published down to his own day. The merit 
and importance of his work lie less in the poems selected than in the 
introduction, which sketches the history of Spanish poetry from its 
beginnings. 4 We may not approve Quintana’s eulogies of the “ restorers 
of good taste ”, especially of the restorer-in-chief, Luzan. But we cannot 
be insensitive to his reserved but evidently sincere tribute to the earliest 
of the poems which he was reprinting: 

Aunque contemplo nuestras poesias antiguas a bastante distancia de la 
perfeccion, todavfa sin embargo producen en mi espiritu y en mi oido el 
placer suficiente para disimular en gracia suya los descuidos y lunares que 
encuentro. 5 

(ii) 1808-1814 

During the French invasion of Spain, fewer books were published— 
only two fresh editions of Don Quijote appeared in seven years—and 
fewer plays acted, at any rate in the war zones. There was, of course, 
practically a total cessation in the performance of dramas translated 
from the French. This was partly compensated by the increased number 

1932, xiv, 33. Dated July 10 and 18, 1806. “El si de las ninas te 
aburrira , she adds; no tiene mas merito que su hermoso lenguaje, etc/’ 

Two editions each of the Quijote and Persiles and one each of Galatea , Viaje del 
Parnaso and Novelas Ejemplares. (Ford and Lansing: Cervantes , a Tentative Biblio¬ 
graphy, , etc. Harvard University Press, 1931.) 

i A second and enlarged edition was published, at Madrid and Perpignan, in 
1817, and a third edition, at Madrid, in 1829—30. Each of these editions had a 
fourth volume, and a segunda parte”, in two volumes, was published at Madrid in 
1833. Cf. B.G., 1, 392-3. 4 Cf. XQ4, n. 12, above. 

5 Poesias selectas castellanas , etc., Madrid, 1807, 1, lxxxiii. 
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of ad hoc patriotic plays 1 but it also meant an increased vogue for the 
great national dramatists, to whom it was almost inevitable that men 
should turn in their natural reaction from everything trans-Pyrenean. 
Many lovers of the past, like Doha Francisca Larrea, must have found 
an anodyne for their cares in the Golden Age. “ Me ocupo de Calderon ”, 
runs a striking passage from the letters of Doha Francisca: 

Me ocupo de Calderon y de nuestros antiguos poetas para procurarme algun 
consuelo. En los poetas es que se puede percibir el espiritu, los modales y el 
caracter de las Naciones. Los historiadores nos cuentan crimenes y la historia 
es tristisima lectura. j C6mo pinta Calderon esa nobleza, esa generosidad, 
ese excesivo pundonor que caracterizaba a los espanoles de su siglo! j Pues 
todavfa es lo mismo a pesar de la corteza viciosa que los vecinos, desde tanto 
tiempo, han echado sobre esta Nacion y los siglos venideros lo diran! 2 3 

This increasing interest was reflected in the programmes of the 
theatres as soon as the end of the War of Independence brought con¬ 
ditions back to normal. When, for example, on November 20, 1811, 
the theatre at Cadiz reopened after the long blockade of the city, 
patriotism forbade the representation of anything Gallic, or even 
gallicized. The result was that, within a few months, were given five 
plays by Lope, six by Calderon, two by Rojas, one by Tirso and one 
by Moreto. In 1814, Ferdinand VII celebrated the anniversary of his 
birthday by attending a performance of Don Gil de las cal^as verdes J 

This period gave the adapters of Golden Age dramas a better oppor¬ 
tunity to proclaim their wares than they had yet enjoyed. It will suffice 
to mention one of them, Dionisio Solis, 4 who, besides writing original 
plays, roamed Europe in search of dramatists to translate and adapt 
for the Spanish stage, such as M. J. Chenier, Ducis, Voltaire, Shake¬ 
speare (through Ducis), Alfieri, Kotzebue. During this period Solis 
must have devoted himself very largely, if not almost entirely, to the 
work of adapting Golden Age drama. His favourite author for this 
purpose appears to have been Calderon, among his refundiciones being 

1 In one year alone (the critical year of 1808) one author alone (Zavala y Zamora) 
wrote three such plays: La Alian^a espahola con la nacion inglesa; Los Pair iotas de 
Aragon (in two parts, of three and four acts respectively); and La Sombra de 
PelayOy o El Dia feliz de Espaha. On this subject, see also 1, 128, above. 

2 B.B.M.P.y 1932, xiv, 45. Dated December 6, 1810. The context indicates the 

writer’s depression, caused by current events. 

3 Cotarelo y Mori: Isidoro Maiqueiy el teatro de su liempo, Madrid, 1902, p. 374. 

4 This was a nom deplume , his real name being Dionisio Villanueva y Ochoa. 
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Afectos de odio y amor, Cuantas veo tantas quiero , El Escondido y la 
tapada , El Astrologo fingido, La Dama duende and El Alcalde de Zalamea . 
This is not to say, however, that he confined his attentions to one author 
or school. Before his death in 1834 he had remodelled Lope de Vega's 
La Dama boba and El Mejor Alcalde , elRey , Tirso’s Marta lapiadosa , 
Por el sotano y el tor no, and La Villana de Vallecas , Rojas Zorrilla’s 
Garcia del Castahar , Jeronimo de Cuellar's El Pastelero de Madrigal , 
on which was later to be based one of the most attractive plays of the 
early nineteenth century, and Moreto’s El Ricohombre de Alcala (as Rey 
valientey justiciero ). 1 Not all these were published, and his biographer 
Hartzenbusch, who has the highest opinion of his skill, 2 names a number 
of other versions of which he believes him to be the author, 3 but which 
he failed to publish after their production on the stage, partly from 
indifference to their ultimate fate and partly on account of the censor¬ 
ship. 4 When Calderon’s Peor esta que estaba was prohibited for its 
supposed allusion to Calomarde’s government, when Lope's Los 
Milagros del desprecio was banned on the argument that only God could 
work miracles, and when Cervantes’ La Numancia , given in an officially 

1 This list is compiled partly from my own bibliography and partly from J. E. 
Hartzenbusch’s “Noticias sobre la vida y escritos de D. Dionisio Solis”, dated 1839, 
and published in Ensayos poeticos y articulos en prosa , literarios y de costumbres , 
Madrid, 1843, pp. 173-214. It has been checked by various authorities, notably by 
Coe. 

This may be the most suitable point at which to observe that, in Cotarelo’s 
extensive list {Isidoro Maique^y el teatro de su tiempo , Madrid, 1902, pp. 574-837) of 
the plays performed in the Madrid theatres from 1793 to 1819, I have counted ap¬ 
proximately 200 by Lope de Vega, 130 by Calderon, 120 by Moreto, 60 by Tirso de 
Molina, 25 by Rojas Zorrilla and 7 by Ruiz de Alarcdn. The numbers can only be 
approximate, since the titles are sometimes inexactly given and the authors’ names 
do not anywhere appear. I have traced, I believe, most of the refundiciones in spite 
of their being often renamed, and included each under the name of its original 
author. The plays have been counted exactly as they appear in the list—i.e., the 
figures refer to first performances only, though, if a play had two runs at different 
periods, it is of course counted twice. Other authors represented are: Velez de 
Guevara, 12; Guillen de Castro, 5; Montalban, 15; Canizares, 48; Matos Fragoso, 
26; Cornelia, 16; Moratin (L. F. de), 28. 

Trabajo dificil, aunque de ningun lucimiento, para el cual tenia una habilidad 
en que nadie le ha excedido.” ( Op . cit., p. 186.) 

^ Among these are Quien ama no haga fieros , La Celosa de si misma , La Segunda 
Celestina , Todo es fortuna , “y otras muchas piezas de nuestro teatro antiguo”. 

I have omitted these from the text as I can find no confirmation of their attribution 
to Soils. 

4 Hartzenbusch, op. cit ., p. 187. 
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mutilated form, was officially withdrawn because it aroused applause, 1 
it could hardly be wondered at if playwrights were unwilling to submit 
themselves to the caprice of authority more often than was essential. 

(iii) 1814-1835 

“With respect to dramatic poetry”, wrote a German critic in 1819, 
“there are now two opposing parties in Spain. The one, to which 
Madrid, the capital, belongs, is for the French dramatists and Kotzebue; 
the other, at the head of which is Bold von Faber, for the last thirty 
years consul of the Hanseatic cities in Spain, is for the older Spanish 
drama.” 2 3 So the position seemed to a foreign observer. But in reality 
the issue was far less simple. The confusion which reigned in the dramatic 
field between 1814 and 1835 is a confusion caused by the struggle for 
pre-eminence of various types of drama and the gradual emergence of a 
new type distinct from them all. The instability of political and social 
conditions and the artificial situation created by the emigrations 
aggravated this state of confusion, and it is impossible to give a clear 
and brief account of the prevailing tendencies which shall be more than 
a partial one. About 1817, if we may trust the memory of a setenton , 
the prevailing types of drama being staged were the Cornelia play, the 
comedia de magia , translations of a spectacular kind and Lope, Tirso 
and Moreto”; the censorship cut out all kinds of perfectly harmless 
dramas, but conditions of production, as well as types of play, were, 
thanks largely to the influence of Isidoro Maiquez, better than in the 
years immediately preceding. 5 In 1822—that is, during the Liberal 
triennium—a contemporary picturesquely describes the Spanish stage 
as “a full-flowing stream, but a very turbid one , particularizing its 
condition thus: 

Comedias de santos, sin exceptuar a Dios y a la Virgen, comedias de 
magia, comedias de amorios heroicos, de capa y espada, de moros y cristianos, 
de caricaturas canizarescas, de guerras y hambres en el estilo de Cornelia, 
ultimamente verdaderas comedias de costumbres y caracteres se suceden en 
nuestro teatro, interpoladas tal vez con las pocas tragedias sufribles que 

1 Op. cit., p. 231. “Son hechos”, the critic assures us. 

2 Allgememes Repertorium der neuesten in- und auslandischen Litcratur , Leipzig 
and Vienna, 1819, 11, 54. Cit. Pitollet, La Querelle , etc., p. x. 

3 Mem. Set., I, 200-3. 
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tenemos y con las innumerables traducciones que hemos hecho del teatro 
frances e italiano. 1 


Le Gentil (who among other critics cites this passage) has endeavoured 

to particularize still further by compiling from this same periodical a 

list of plays given in Madrid between 1820 and 1822. It includes six by 

Lope (three in Trigueros’ adaptations), seven by Tirso, four by Calderon, 

two by Moreto and two by Rojas. Cornelia and Kotzebue have three 

each; Morarin, Rodriguez de Arellano, Moliere and Pixerecourt have 

two each; no other dramatist has more than one. 2 At about the same 

time (1820) a Classical scholar of some repute, Manuel Norberto Perez 

de Camino, bears witness in verse to the vogue of the Golden Age in 

the theatre: D , , . , ~ 

renetrad al santuano de I alia, 

alii Lopes, Moretos, Calderones, 

de Terencio en poemas inmortales, 

nos hacen saborear las dulces sales. 3 


Manuel Silvela, a staunch neo-Classic, refers in 1819 to “el asombroso 
Lope”, “el irresistible Lope”. 4 5 In the following year Tirso’s plays are 
being given in great number and are highly acceptable; 3 by 1825 he has 
an outstanding place on the Spanish stage and is popular with all, from 
the King downwards. 6 But Calderon can hardly have been less popular, 


1 El Censor , v, 470. Cf. a similar enumeration given by Larra (1, 215, below), 
and also the enumeration of Mesonero Romanos referring to the years 1820—3 (Mem. 
Set., 1, 264-6), which comprises only Golden Age drama and “modem classical” 
plays, the latter term, however, including tragedies such as Raquel, comedies like El Si 
de las Ninas and the early work of such later writers as Martinez de la Rosa and Rivas. 

Le Gentil: A. Litt., pp. 13-14. Cf. also pp. 8, 20. Mesonero Romanos (Mem. 
Set., 1, 265) also gives a list of Golden Age plays performed about this time, but he 
is apparently quoting from memory. 

3 La Opinion. Poema, etc., Bordeaux, 1820, p. 117. On his own attitude to 
Golden Age drama, see 1, 183, below. 

4 Obras postumas , Madrid, 1845, h 164, 168. 

5 “De las comedias de Tirso muchas se representan hoy con grande aceptacidn.” 
Miscelanea de Comercio , Artes y Literatura, 1820, No. 29. 

6 The evidence for this statement is late but probably reliable (Mesonero Ro¬ 
manos: “Fisonomfa de nuestra sociedad en 1825”, first published in La Espaha , 
March 6, i860, reprinted in Tipos , gruposy bocetos de cuadros de costumbres , Madrid, 
1862, p. 10 and later still in Mem. Set.: cf. 1, 184, below, where this different 
version of the passage is quoted). “Pero la palma de la victoria en el concepto 
publico la obtenia por entonces nuestro antiguo y magnffico repertorio, y con es- 
pecialidad el del ingenioso y maligno Tirso de Molina, que habfa exhumado del 
olvido el discreto y erudito poetadonDionisioSolfs. Aquellascomedias. . .tuvieron 
la fortuna de dar en manos de actores que supieron representarlas admirablemente, y 
como no ban podido serlo despues, y la de caer tambien en gracia al rey Fernando VII.’ 
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as witness the anonymous satirist with his gibes at the would-be 
emancipator of the stage: 

Ya desenvaina Agapito 
el enorme manuscrito 
traducido del tudesco 
en idioma romanesco. 

En el prueba con ahinco 
como dos y dos son cinco; 
que el genio no necesita 
reglas del Estagirita 
por mas que lo diga Francia; 
que la mayor elegancia 
y el non plus de la belleza 
es la intrincada belleza 
de Don Pedro Calderon . 1 

In the decade following the Liberal triennium, Golden Age drama re¬ 
ceived greater impetus still from the fact that so many contemporary 
dramatists were victims of the proscription: “their works, and even 
their names, being forbidden to appear,.. .actors had recourse to the 
repertories of Tirso, Lope de Vega and Moreto. 2 3 In 1828, Agustfn 
Duran, admittedly a partisan of national drama, bears striking testimony 

to its popularity: 

La generalidad del publico, dirigida por sus propias impresiones, y por el 
intimo sentimiento de sus goces, llenaba los coliseos cuando vei'a en la escena 
a Lope, Tirso, Calderon y Moreto; y tal vez sus detrac: tores sal fan del teatro 
tan conmovidos como avergonzados de haber participado del entusiasmo 
general, contra las ordenanzas de Aristoteles y del espfritu de partido. 

Tributes to individual authors of this period now become frequent, 
and gain in warmth, no less in Spain than abroad. Bohl von Faber s 
defence of Calderon has already been described. Javier de Burgos, a 
pedant of the most inflexible type, is something of an enthusiast for 

1 Cronica cientifica y literaria de Madrid, , No. 258, September 17, 1819- Cit. 

N.A.C., 1, 135 n. . 

2 “Fueron envueltos en la segunda proscripcion originada por la contrarre- 
volucibn de 1823; sus obras y hasta su nombre prohibido; y el teatro y la literatura 
entregados de nuevo a manos de la mas implacable censura, o abandonados al 
olvido mas desdenoso. En la carencia absoluta de autores, y hasta en la imposi- 
bilidad de haberlos por aquellas causas, el antiguo repertorio de Tirso , Lope de vega 
y Moreto fu£ el recurso benefico de nuestros comediantes. (Mesonero Romanos, in 
Sem. Pint ., 1842, 2 a serie, iv, 398.) 

3 “Discurso, etc.”, in M.A.E., 11, 291. 
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Calderon, and an admirer, within limits, of Tirso. 1 The neo-Classic 
Manuel Silvela describes Lope de Vega as 

el ingenio mas fecundo y mas universal que presenta la historia de la poesfa 
antigua y moderna, el verdadero Hercules del Pamaso, por lo gigantesco 
de sus proporciones y la fecundidad de su numen. 2 

Angel Anaya, who taught Spanish in London during the emigration 
period, dismisses Lope’s faults in a few words and becomes lyrical 
over his merits. The Phoenix of Wits is comparable “to a delightful 
garden’’—a “very fertile and pleasing genius”, whose works are 
“replete with.. .sublime images”. His “diction is pure and terse; his 
verses are soft, easy and harmonious ”.3 Quintana, about the same time, 
eulogizes Lope, though less picturesquely, and makes a suggestion for 
popularizing him and his contemporaries. 

En gracia de su bella diccion, de sus dulces versos, de tal cual dialogo 
ingenioso, y de los rasgos de temura que a veces presenta, se disimulan 
demasiados delirios y extravagancias a Lope de Vega, y que sus fabulas estcin 
muy lejos de la coordination, de la unidad de intention y de interes, y de la 
propiedad que ofrecen las de sus dos sucesores [Calderon and Moreto \, 
aun bajo el sistema de licencia y abandono que unos y otros adoptaron y 
siguieron. Falta a nuestra literatura una colecci6n atinadamente hecha de 
comedias espanolas, empresa hasta ahora fallida en las manos que la han 
acometido. 4 

In 1827, again, as earlier, P. Juan Cayetano Losada eulogizes Lope: 

El mismo Vega eclipso la gloria de sus antepasados y contemporaneos por 
la amenidad de su ingenio asombroso, grande facilidad, suavidad y fluidez que 
lo hizoeminente comico en sus tiempos, y en los nuestros es sin duda modelo 
de ingenio y sus piezas un tesoro inmenso de riquezas para el teatro, si 
saben y quieren aprovecharse de ellas nuestros poetas, como se han aprove- 
chado los franceses; y si bien en su edad no habi'a la mas fina critica y buen 
gusto, no parece se le obscurecieron las verdaderas reglas del arte, sino que 
llevado del aura popular quiso mas atender a esta que a los preceptos.5 

Cf. II, 64, n. 7, below. * Obras postumas y Madrid, 1845, I, 164. 

3 An Essay on Spanish literature. . .from the commencement of the twelfth century 
. . . with an account of the best writers. . .followed by a history of the Spanish drama and 
specimens of some of the writers , London, 1818, p. 91. Cf. pp. 88-93, passim. 

4 From his notes to Reglas del Drama (B.A.E., xix, 83), 1821 (cf. I, 224, below). 

3 P* Juan Cayetano Losada: Elementos de poetica , extractados de los mejores 

autores e ilustrados con ejemplos latinos y Castellanos , Barcelona, 1827, p. 84. This work 
was first published at Madrid in 1799> die second edition came from Madrid, in 1815* 
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And in 1829, the young enthusiast, Donoso Cortes, sees the Golden 
Age thus: 

En el siglo xvn [Espana]. . .ha recorrido con lustre.. .el campo de la origi- 
nalidad. Gongora, cuando no delira, se viste con toda la pompa oriental 
de la musa castellana; Lope traza un surco de luz en todo el dominio de las 
musas conducido por la extension espantosa de su genio, y Calderon, en fin, se 
levanta como un gigante que todo lo ocupa con su nombre, y, apode- 
randose de la escena espanola, la eleva con su robusta mano al nivel de la que 
expira en Inglaterra y la que va a nacer en Alemania. Asi se presenta la musa 
espanola en el siglo xvii banada de esplendor, de majestad y bizarria; el 
artificio no envilece sus facciones; ella es inculta y salvaje porque es inculta 

y salvaje la naturaleza. 1 

There was considerable activity during the years under discussion 
in the production of new editions of Golden Age writers, especially by 
comparison with the much less abundant record of the first fourteen 
years of the century. Pablo Mendibil, in a preface to his refundicion 
of Calderon’s Astrologo fingido (1826), almost apologizes for laying 
hands on the original. 2 Angel Anaya published a four-volume Teatro 
Espahol in London (1817-21), 3 with a preface on the Golden Age, two 
volumes devoted to the plays of Calderon and a third to those of Lope 
and Cervantes. We have also the severely censored but valuable and 
significant Coleccion general of 1826-34 (33 vols.j edited y uran, 
Gorostiza and Garcia Suelto; the Comedias escogidas of Ca deron, in 
twenty-six volumes (1826-33); 4 and twelve editions of Don (juijote 
(between 1815 and 1837), excluding, of course, the numerous editions 
published, during the Emigrations, in Paris, London and elsew ere. 
In the Coleccion , Lope, Tirso, Moreto and Calderon are described as 
“cuatro colosos, que solo estudiandolos mucho se pueden egar a 
apreciar bastante bien”. 6 Rodriguez de Arellano s adaptation o 


1 Obras , Madrid, 1903-4, III, 27. Cf. if, 119-**> ^elow. 

1 “Temen ciertos apasionados”, he writes, “que el mas hgero retoque hecho en 
Lope de Vega o Calder6n desfigure la fisonomia romantica y misteriosa e 
admirables ingenios.” {Revista del antiguo teatro espahol o selectton epie^as 
ticas desde el tiempo de Lope de Vega hasta el de Cahi^ares London, 1826, p. y) 
preface contains a notable appreciation, of Golden Age literature. , , 

3 El Teatro Espahol o Coleccion de dramas escogidos de Lope de Vega , Calderon de 
la Barca , Moreto , Rojas, Solis , Mor at in y otros celebres escn tores precedida deuna 
breve noticia de la escena espanolay de los autores que la ban i ustra o. on on, i , 
4 vols. 

4 See H. Breymann: Die Calderon-Literatur, Miinchen, I 9 ° 5 > P - 4 

5 Ford and Lansing: op. cit ., pp. 8-9. 6 Coleccion genera , etc., 1, 311. 
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Lo Cierto por lo dudoso continued to find spectators and readers. 1 A 
certain Murgufa, who had published a new edition of Tirso’s El 
Vergonioso ert Palacio at Cadiz in 1811, 2 brought out Celos con celos se 
curan there in 1815. In the same year a new edition of the former play, 
published in Madrid, refers to the success of the adaptation on the stage, 3 
which must indeed have been considerable to warrant a fresh edition. 
It was this same play that prompted Lista to describe its author, in 1821, 
as “superior to almost all our dramatists in the originality and wittiness 
[gracia\ of his situations, in the liveliness of his dialogue, in the truth 
of his characterization and.. .in the purity and correctness of his lan¬ 
guage”. 4 As dramatic critic of the Censor , he reviewed, during 1821-2, 
eight refundiciones of Tirso’s plays: 5 we shall return to his criticisms 
shortly. 

It may be added that the first nineteenth-century edition of Cervantes’ 
entremeses appeared at Cadiz in 1816, a single entrernes was published 
there in 1817 and a new selection of Cervantes’ plays came from Madrid 
in 1829. 6 Whatever may be said of the other writers of the Golden Age, 
the greatest among them remained supreme. “<;Cual de los senti- 
mientos mas grandes del alma no se haya excitado con la lectura del 
Don Quijote ?” exclaims Dona Francisca Larrea in the course of a 
spirited defence of Cervantes in 1817. 

El caracter de esta noble victima de un noble entusiasmo <fno es de la mas 
tragica belleza? La compasirin que inspiran sus ridiculas aventuras, contras- 
tadas con la seriedad de su alma <;no es un amor, aquel amor que es el sello de 
la Divinidad en nosotros? Su desprendimiento, su verdad, su sencillez, 
unidas a un entendimiento superior ^*no causan aquella admiracion que es la 
facultad que recibimos del cielo para facilitarnos el camino de la perfeccidn? 
Su generosidad, su confianza, su mansedumbre <fno enternecen como la 
imagen de la bondad infinita? Y aun los extravios de su razdn ^*no nos con- 
mueven como si viesemos la violencia de las olas arrastrar el decreto del 
Omnipotente, que les dijo: “Hasta aqui y no mas.”?? 

Cf. 1,171-2,above. It was performed in Madrid in 1816,1818 and 1819 (cf. Coe, 

op. cit., p. 69) and presumably also in the provinces, since new editions appeared at 
Valencia and at Cadiz in 1815 and a further Valencian edition of 1825 describes it as 
a “comedia nueva”. 

A. H. Bushee: art. cit., R.H. , 1933, lxxxi (Deuxieme partie), 351. 

3 Art. cit., p. 352. 

4 El Censor , 1821, VI, 423 (April 7). Cf. 1, 184, below. 

\ art ' ar ’’ P’ 355 * 6 Ford and Lansing, op. cit., p. 32. 

' B.B.M.P., 1932, xiv, 14. Dated April 20, 1817. 
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Angel de Saavedra, who never tired of lauding the “fecundo Lope de 
Vega*’, the “lozano Gongora” and the “portentoso Calderon”, 1 hails 
Cervantes from his exile (1830) as 

escritor divino, 

gloria de Espana, admiraci6n del mundo. 2 

So much for the progress made by the Golden Age during this period. 
The other side of the picture, however, is almost as striking. During 
the Bohl-Mora controversy, an anecdote was current concerning two 
Schlegelian enthusiasts who in 1818 came to Spain to see Calderon on 
the stage and would have had to go back to Germany unsatisfied had 
not a special performance been put on in their honour. 3 In 1819, an 
English observer, Sir John Bowring, commented trenchantly both on 
the controversy and on the lack of interest taken by Spaniards in the 
old drama: 

If, however, Calderon and Lope, Moreto and Montalban, Solis and 
Candamo, seldom occupy the Spanish stage, it is because the nationa taste, 
or the national indifference, has chosen to sanction or permit the pueri e 
trifles imported from the other side of the Pyrenees to occupy the seats which 
might be so much more honourably filled by native genius. An active con¬ 
troversy is going on as to the respective merits of the French and Spanish 
theatres; but it does not seem to excite much interest beyond the immediate 

circle of combatants. 4 

In view of the great interest which was being taken in Calderon 
abroad, it must have seemed particularly disappointing to us panis 
admirers that there should be so much indifference, and opposition, to 
him in his own country. His autos sacramentales , in particu ar, were 
written of with great disfavour, 5 and critics of opposite views trie in 
vain to lash their readers into patriotic admiration for his plays as a 
whole by comparing him with Shakespeare, to the latter s disa vantage, 
and reminding them that ‘‘while we go to see foolish plays which 
implant bad taste in the nation...the Germans, doing our dramatists 


1 Romances Historicos , Prologo ( Obras, ed. cit., IV, 1 0- 

2 “La Sombra del Trovador” (Obras, ed. cit., 11, 87-99). _ 

3 The full story will be found in E.A.P.: El Romantic is mo en Espana, 1924, P* 5 1 - 

4 Observations on the state of religion and literature in Spain, made during ajourney 
through the Peninsula in 1819. N.p.,n.d. (? 1820), p. M- By the active controversy 
is presumably meant that between Boh! von Faber and IV ora. 

5 Cf. Le Gentil: R. Litt., pp. 8, 14. 
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more justice, forget their Kotzebue and translate, comment, admire and 
imitate our Calderon”. 1 

It was still possible for critics and historians to write disparagingly 
of the Golden Age, or to neglect it entirely, and yet to achieve reputa¬ 
tions. An indifferent anthology, compiled for scholastic purposes by 
an exile in London, Antonio Garrido, 2 contains a prefatory discourse 
“on the origin, progress and decadence of Spanish literature”, which 
omits all mention of Lope, Tirso and Calderon and gives only six lines 
to Cervantes, while treating the eighteenth century in great detail. 
This book went into four editions within a year, and a new edition was 
published as long afterwards as 1855 3 —with the same preface, though 
with the addition of a few contemporary authors as a concession to 
modern taste. 

The attack upon the literature of the Golden Age was led by a number 
of mainly elder y and highly respectable critics, whose influence, though 
still considerable, was clearly on the wane. Others who joined in the 
attack—not seldom the most violent and intransigent—were listened 
to with deference right into the Romantic period. Gomez Hermosilla, 
one of the most intolerant yet most popular 4 of these, with his “ob- 
servaciones sin replica” and “sencillfsimas razones a las cuales nada se 
puede oponer”, lays down the law in this fashion: 

Lope [de Vega] es la prueba mas irrefragable de que el hombre de mayor 
talento, aunque sea tambien muy sabio y erudito, no hara jamas una compo- 
sicidn literaria perfecta, si ignora o quebranta voluntariamente las reglas.... 

Si las hubiera sabido como deben saberse (lo que yo no creo por mas 
que el diga que al escribir las encerraba con cien Haves) y las hubiera obser- 
vado fielmente, seffa el primer poeta del mundo.. .. 

En Lope es muy raro que al lado de una cosa buena no se halle otro 
detestable. 5 

1 Diario Mercantil de Cddi% 9 December 4, 1825. Reproduced in E.A.P.: El 
Romanticismo en Espaha , Santander, 1924, p. 54. 

2 Floresta Espahola , o Coleccion de pie^as escogidas de los mejores autores, precedida 
de un discurso sobre el origen , progresosy decadencia de la literatura espahola. London, 
preface dated 1826. The fourth edition (“aumentada”) was published in 1827. 

3 Floresta Espahola , etc. Nueva edicidn aumentada y corregida por su hijo, 
Manuel Fermfn Garrido. London, 1855. 

4 His Arte de hablar en prosay verso (Madrid, 1826, 2 vols.) went into at least the 
following thirteen editions: Madrid, 1830, 1839, 1872; Cadiz, 1834, 1842; Paris, 
1837, 1842, 1850, 1853, 1854, 1866, 1883, 1893. His literary opinions were therefore 
disseminated very widely. 

5 Arte de hablar , etc., Madrid, 1826, I, iii, 20. Cf. 1, 157, above. Salva, in his 
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Worthy to be ranked with Gomez Hermosilla, though less influential 
than he, is the Classicist Perez de Camino, whose Poetical pours scorn 
and ridicule by turns upon Golden Age drama. Neglect of the Unities 
led it into absurdities , 2 which its perpetrators not only defended but 
boasted about: 

Lope impudente se jactaba, 
lecciones dando a literatos graves, 
de encerrar los preceptos con tres (sic) Haves. 3 

At last, however (he continues), “the bright light of reason dispersed 
the clouds of these errors” and Spain now “saw only corrupters of the 
stage in those whom she had acclaimed as marvels . Let his readers 
admire the “rara musa” of Moratin and shun the errors of the past. 


Tu no sigas insano a ms abuelos, 
muestrate por sus faltas instruido. 
Las reglas guarda, imita los modelos, 
no ind6cil a su voz cierres tu oi'do. 4 


With such critics it is customary to class Espronceda’s master, Lista, 
who, however, despite his frequent tirades against the more modern 
Romantics, managed to preserve a more judicial attitude to Golden ge 
drama. To a certain point he even defends it, considering it as create 

by Lope de Vega and perfected by Calderon .5 Lista s greatest o stace 

is Lope’s facility. “Preferring facility to all the poetic g if ^ s > he ; set the 

pernicious example of making verses without poetry. ate ^man 

ities been properly studied in Spain he could never ave const ere 
mere abundance a merit or have allowed such crude, immature an 
often prosaic work as he too frequently produced to be pu is te . ut 

preface (p. viii) to G6mez Hermosilla’s later and posthumous nu/b 

principalspoetas espaholes de la ultima era (Paris, 1840) writes o t e g H 
fuerza de la verdad le arrancd [a G6mez Hermosilla] a favor de nuestro teatro 

antiguo.” But he was never really converted. 

1 Poetica y Sdtiras. Bordeaux, .829. This is a verse-treat,se, written1 .n octavas. 

The “Advertencia” (ed. cit , p. 247) says that it was written seven years before t 

publication of the Poetica of Martinez de la Rosa. Cf. . •, > Ouorations 

influence of the book, M.P. (p. ,86) declares that it had practically none, ^j^tion 

are made here from the edition published as Las Georgicas e irgi 10. . . 0 

un Arte Poetica, etc., Santander, 1876. 

a “Heroe en el primer acto tierno infante, 

te sorprende barbado en el segundo. (Op. at ., p. 296.) 
r 4 


3 Ibid. 


5 

6 


Ensayos literariosy crtticos y Seville, 1844, n, 226. 
Op. cit., II, 19. 
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he was a victim to the defects of his time and as a result we find it hard 
to-day to read him for long together . 1 

Similarly, the jewels of Tirso are spoiled by their unworthy settings: 

Tantas riquezas se hallan generalmente engastadas en cuadros muy 
groseros e informes. La fabula es casi siempre disparatada, los incidentes 
inverosimilesyel desenlace mal preparado. .. .El interes de la moral, que siem¬ 
pre debe veneer al de la literatura, nos obligara a proscribir esta pieza como 
se proscriben los mejores cuadros cuando presentan imagenes obscenas. 2 

But in spite of Lope’s prosiness, Tirso’s immorality, Rojas’ habitual 
gongorisms and the like, the drama of the Golden Age, to Lista, remains 
great. “It annoys us to hear Montiano y Luyando, author of two detest¬ 
able tragedies, utter.. .any amount of nonsense against our old drama. 
It wearies us to find the elder Moratfn, in the prologue to his wretched 
comedy La Petimetra , declaiming against the comedies of Lope de 
Vega. And who can tolerate.. .Velazquez’dogmatic tone and extravagant 
judgments on what he neither understood nor was capable of under¬ 
standing? These criticisms were unjust, because they were stupid.”^ 

Returning to the theatre itself, we find that, during the last years of 
Ferdinand VII’s reign, it is steadily deteriorating. With Maiquez’ 
death in 1826, says Mesonero Romanos, the vogue of Classical tragedy 
ceased suddenly. Moratfn and Gorostiza, Martinez de la Rosa and 
Saavedra were exiled; while the brilliant career of Breton de los Herreros 
had only just begun. Second-rate translations, therefore, and plays of 
the school of Cornelia were greatly in evidence and would no doubt 
have dominated the stage from 1826 to 1835 had it not been for the 
drama of the Golden Age (particularly that of Tirso), which was being 
sponsored with ever-increasing success by Solis: 

La palma de la victoria, en el concepto [del publico], la llevaba por entonces 
la comedia antigua y con especialidad el repertorio del ingenioso y maleante 
Tirso de Molina , que habfa, puede decirse, exhumado del olvido en que 
yaefa el discreto y erudito poeta D. Dionisio Solis; aquellas comedias, ademas 
de su merito intrfnseco y las gracias inagotables de que estan sembradas, 
tuvieron la fortuna de dar con actores que supieron representarlas admirable- 
mente, y la decaer tambien en gracia al rey Fernando VII, que las escogfa con 
prelerencia cuando habfa de asistir al teatro. 4 

1 Op. cit., 1, 2, 36. 

^ C ensor ) 1821, vi, 423-4 (April 7). Cf. 1, 180, above. The plav was El 
yergorv'oso en Palacio. 3 Ensayos , etc., ed. cit., I, 36-7. 

4 Mem. Set., II, 15. Cf. Gil y Zarate (. Manual de Literatura, Madrid, 1844, II, 
276), who says of Tirso s plays at about this time: “Su anuncio bastaba para llenar 
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This triumph of the Golden Age, however, says Mesonero, was not at 
the time long-lived, for it had to contend with a new and growing 
vogue—that of Italian opera—to which we shall return in the next 
chapter. For this reason we cannot accept without question, but must 
be content to record, the statement made by Duran, in 1828, that “when 
the plays of Lope, Tirso, Calderon and Moreto were being given, the 
pub ic filled the theatres’V 

In the midst of this period of flux and uncertain allegiance it is a relief 
to meet once more the stalwart independence of Duran. That valiant 
upholder of the Golden Age, who did so much to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween mere revival and self-conscious romanticism, devoted the greater 
part of his famous Discurso of 1828 to a defence of “old Spanish 
drama”, which, “to avoid periphrases and circumlocutions , he des¬ 
cribed as “ Romantic ”. 2 His leading idea, as we have seen, is that Greek 
drama and Golden Age drama, being (to use his own words) entirely 
distinct genres^ should be treated as such by the critics and that the latter 
should be allowed a degree of licence for which the former would not 
have asked. But a great part of the Discurso is in effect a panegyric of 
the Golden Age. Both in drama and in non-dramatic poetry, all 
mediaeval literary history is for Duran but a prelude to the sixteenth 
century, which unites the simplicity of Northern sentiment and the 
vividness of Oriental imagination with the skilled expression of the 
metrical forms of Italy, and to the seventeenth, when “from Lope de 
Vega to Calderon the glory of our drama grew and became more nearly 
perfect daily ”.3 Now (he continues) all that glory has departed and the 
Spanish stage has been ruined by Spanish critics. 

En vano se buscara en nuestro teatro moderno aquel lujo de imaginacion, 
aquella rica y hermosa poesia que en el antiguo encanta deliciosamente e 
alma; en vano aquel movimiento e interes nacional que se comunica a 
a los espectadores como un fuego electrico; y en vano aquellas llusiones de 
entusiasmo, que producian los mas indecibles placeres en cuantos 10m res 
amaban a su Dios, a su rey, a su patria y a sus damas. 4 

Not only is great drama no longer produced; it is not even recognized 
as such, save by the “generality of the public”. To the critics, Racine 

el teatro; y olvidados casi enteramente Lope y Calderon, Tirso se sobrepuso a ellos, 
los eclipso por un momento, etc.” 

1 Cf. 1, 177, above. 

2 M.A.E. , 11, 282 n. 

4 M.A.E. , 11, 288. 


? M.A.E., 11, 285. 
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and Corneille are models of all that is good in dramatic poetry; Lope 
and Calderon, examples of all that is bad ”. 1 Duran pleads with them 
to adopt a more reasonable and patriotic attitude. Why do they not 
dwell upon the many beauties in the dramas of their own countrymen 
instead of concentrating upon their defects, or upon the merits of 
dramatists from abroad? 

No pretendo, por lo dicho, censurar que admiren, respeten y veneren a los 
griegos, romanos y franceses; pero si quisiera que los poetas nacionales 
ocupasen el lugar de que son dignos; pues cuantos se le niegan, parece estan 
unicamente dirigidos por un odio inmortal contra todo lo que es y pertenece 
a su patria; ciegos para ver lo mucho bueno que contiene, y prontos a des- 
mentir todo cuanto puede honrarla. 2 

Had Montiano, Luzan and their fellow-critics so desired, they might 
have preserved all the characteristic originality and beauty of Spanish 
drama and harmonized these with the “fine and delicate taste to be 
acquired from the study of the humanities and belles lettres ” 3 Romantic 
drama is emphatically “susceptible of the greatest perfection ”. 4 It is 
also quite as difficult to write as Classical drama: the fact that French 
drama is Classical and Spanish drama Romantic is due, not to any differ¬ 
ence in ability but to diversity of temperament. “Poets cannot compel 
nations to like a type of play which is out of harmony with their 
character... .It was the taste of the public, and not ignorance or their 
own wishes, that led our sixteenth- and seventeenth-century dramatists 
to tread the path which they have so gloriously followed.”^ Indeed, if 
there be an advantage, it is with Spain over France, for besides her great 
Romantics she has produced, in Moratfn, a Classical dramatist com¬ 
parable with Moliere, whereas France, “among the many who have 
attempted to compete with Lope, Calderon and Moreto, can show 
none even remotely comparable with them”. “Is not France”, asks 
Duran, “ much farther from perfection in romanticism than we are from 
perfection in classicism ?” 6 

What nation, indeed, he enquires, can in any period of its history 
produce rivals to the Spanish Romantic dramatists? 

<? Quien... podra competir con Lope en fecundidad e invenci6n? Quien a 
Calderon podra negarle la primaci'a en el arte de combinar los planes, de 
dirigir y sacar el mayor partido de las situaciones, en la perfeccion de las 

1 M.A.E., ii, 296. 2 Ibid. 

3 M.A.E. , 11, 317. 4 M.A.E., 11, 316. 

5 M.A.E., 11, 300. 6 M.A.E., 11, 301. 
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narraciones, en el modo de presentar sus ideas eminentemente poeticas, y en 
el noble artificio con que supo hacer el verso octosi'labo, o romance, digno y 
capaz de expresar los mas sublimes pensamientos? <:Quien no admirara en 
Tirso la armoniosa riqueza de rimas, la elegancia del lenguaje, las gracias de 
elocucidn y las sales comicas que abundan en sus obras dramaticas? que 
diremos del ingenioso Moreto, el primer poeta que supo poner en la escena la 
verdadera comedia de caracter, y desempenarla con tanta perfection como 
pudo hacerlo el famoso Moltere? 1 

All these dramatists, he adds, and many others, have been freely used 
by the French to aid their own powers of invention while we ourselves 

have forgotten them. 

Duran therefore proposes the re-publication of some of the dramas 
of the Golden Age: “not only those which have some analogy with 
Classical drama” 2 —it has been the mistake of past apologists to con¬ 
centrate upon such to excess—but also those “ belonging exclusive y to 
our national Romantic drama ”3 Once these great works are again 
within the reach of all, no bona fide critic can ever decry the Golden ge 
in Spain nor need any young dramatist search for models abroad. 

Duran’s Talia Espanola , 0 Coleccion de Dramas del antiguo teatro 
espariol* vj as not published till 1834. Its most interesting feature is an 
introduction which purports to be biographical, but, after a are page 
of biography, turns into a fervid defence of the dramas of 1 irso e 
Molina, and thence shades off into a discourse on Classical an omantic 

drama in general. 

While freely granting that repetitions, monotony and monstruosas 
invenciones are characteristic of Tirso’s drama, Duran 10 s t lat e 
passes the acid test: “nadie ve las comedias suyas que no desee ver as 

una y otra vez.” 

Su estilo es tan sabroso y tan vario, su dialogo tan rapido, tan 
oportuno, sus gracias tan expresivas, sus sales tan malignas, aunque 
de aparente candor, su versificacidn tan llena y libre, y sus rimas ’ 

abundantes y varias, que el espectador atdnito no puede resistir a a ^ ’ 
y se deja llevar sin resistencia al pais encantado donde el juguet n y 
Tirso le quiere conducir. 5 


1 M.A.E., 11, 3,9. ! M.A.E., 11, 293 - , , 3 xvi. 

4 The title-page has the words “ Seccidn que abraza desde principi ^ . 

a mediados del xvm. Tomo i”, but no further volumes w ^ re ^ su ‘ , j 

reproduced are Tirso de Molina’s La Prudencia en la Mujer a a rcu-yp 
El Pretendiente al reves. The Biblioteca Nacional has a MS. catalogue, made > 

Dur<in, of plays written between c. 1400 and 175 °- 

5 Talia Espanola , ed. cit ., I, 2. 
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By 1834, as we shall presently see, the words “Classical” and 
“Romantic” had come into common use in Spain, and the battle be¬ 
tween the two parties was on the point of declaring itself. It is therefore 
of interest to find Duran making a direct appeal to one of the parties by 
describing El Condenado por Desconfiado as “ eminentemente roman- 
tico”. 1 Thence he goes on to rail against the “secta dogmatica de los 
preceptistas [que] se cansa en vano para encontrar un modelo con- 
stante y unico de belleza”, 2 and to restate the position which he had 
taken up in his “ Discurso”. Tirso is not to be judged by the standard of 
Terence; the public of Madrid wants plays quite unlike those written 
for the public of Paris: 

Quien pretenda imponer formas invariables al ingenio hace lo mismo que 
si quisiera reducirle a un caliscopio que a fuerza de presentar los objetos 
simetricamente, y bajo los limites de un polfgono, llega a fatigar los animos. 3 

Let each type of play be produced, for those who appreciate it: 

El drama clasico, a pesar de su sencillez monotona, nos produce una ilusidn 
de verdad tan completa y natural que nos encanta, y el novelesco o romantico 
por la variedad de sus intrigas y acontecimientos, por la suspensidn y anhelo 
de la curiosidad que excita, por la multitud de cuadros que presenta, y por el 
interes que inspira nos cautiva y entretiene. <;Y habremos de condenar uno 
de estos manantiales de placer porque no puedan reunirse y gozarse al mismo 
tiempo? 4 

For him (Duran) the Romantic Tirso is worth all the Classicists in the 
world: 

Si el arte y las reglas preopinadas para todo se ofenden de las libertades que 
nuestro Tirso se toma, el las desenoja con sus gracias y sales inimitables, y la 
jovialidad publica prueba que el instinto del ingenio puede mas, vale mas y 
sabe mas que todos los preceptistas sistematicos del mundo... .En nuestro 
sistema literario no admitimos nada absoluto, y por eso tenemos mas fe en el 
sentimiento que en las reglas dogmaticas, y quiza arbitrarias, en que los 
criticos quieren que se busque siempre la belleza. 15 

The Talia Espanola was well received, not only by the Romantically 
inclined but by the Press in general. The Abeja, a periodical character¬ 
ized by moderation, 6 eulogized Duran and his “useful enterprise”— 

Op. cit., I, 4. Cf. Appendix II (u, 379-82), below. 

* °P- 1, 5. 3 Op. cit., 1, 5. 4 /bid. 5 Ibid. 

See the prospectus of El Universal , April 1, 1834. After seven weeks (1, 338, 
n. 4, below) the title was changed to La Abeja , but the policy remained unaltered. 
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a “monument to our national glory” which should interest not only 
Spain but all Europe, since all Europe has been indebted to Spanish 
drama. Lope and Calderon, continued the critic, are reprinted abroad, 
while Spaniards know only “the very smallest part of their works”. 1 
The Revista Espahola 2 described the collection as an oasis in the desert 
of political strife, eulogized Duran’s taste and erudition, approved a 
series with a plan “ tan acertado... fruto de la mas exquisita meditacion , 
and declared boldly that it “marked an epoch in the history of our 
political and literary regeneration”. The Eco del Comercio , after an¬ 
nouncing Duran’s enterprise in the most flattering terms, 5 gave a long 
review to this first volume, which initiated a series “ so greatly desired, 
and even demanded, by the most cultured nations of Europe . The 
Talia , if successful, will “ prevent the disappearance of those rich springs 
of poetry and inventiveness which have fertilized the talent of the most 
distinguished foreign dramatists of the seventeenth century, and which 
may yet give strength and luxuriance to the inspiration of the moderns . 4 
The article goes on to describe Duran’s projects with some fullness. 
His scheme comprised the reprinting of dramas from Lope de Vega to 
Zamora and possibly some pre-Lopean plays also. Despite the success 
of the Romanceros , however, it was evidently felt to be a hazardous 
enterprise, for the editor (continues the article), envisaging its possible 
failure, has decided not to publish his plays in chronological order, but 
to bring out some of the least readily obtainable first: Tirso, then, ap¬ 
pears before Lope because his plays are harder to come by. Unfortunately 
the 750 subscribers and the Government help essential to the enterprise 
were not forthcoming and the reprinting of the three plays of Tirso already 
named was the only part of this grandiose scheme to be accomplished. 

So at length we reach the year of Rivas’ drama Don Alvaro , the year 
in which that third type of play which was struggling for a position on 
the stage—the modern Spanish Romantic drama attained a temporary 
foothold. Before ever Don Alvaro reached Madrid, the battle of the 
Golden Age had been fairly decisively won. Larra was writing of t le 
grandiose and colossal productions of our Lopes and Calderons . 5 

1 La Abeja, February 6, 1835. * March 20, 1835. 

3 Eco del Cornered , July 17, 1834. 4 °P‘ «'•» J anuai T 3 1 * ,8 35 - 

5 From Larra’s review of Duran’s Discurso , etc., in Revisia Lspanola, April 2, 

1833. Reprinted in Larra: Articulos , etc., ed. Lomba y Pedraja, Madrid, 1922 7, "> 
77-8 o. “La Europa entera”, he adds, “les tributa el juste homenaje de imitacion a 

que son eminentemente acreedores.” 
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“Imitate Cervantes, Lope, Calderon, Tirso, Moreto”, was the slogan 
of Salas y Quiroga. “ If any French author is worth studying, the credit 
is due to Spain— nosotros le hemosformado ! ”* “ To-day in Spain,” wrote 
Alcala Galiano in 1834, “Lope, Calderon and Moreto are justly vener¬ 
ated.” 2 In the same year Rivas made an almost identical assertion 
before the Spanish Academy. 3 The events of the years immediately 
preceding confirm these judgments. The time had come for popularizing 
less celebrated dramatists also. Bohl’s Teatro Espariol anterior a Lope 
de Vega (Hamburg, 1832), for example, prints, in a slightly modernized 
form, four plays by Juan del Encina, eight (in Spanish) by Gil Vicente, 
four by Torres Naharro and four by Lope de Rueda. 4 Gallardo 
devoted to this collection 44 out of the 48 pages of one issue of his 
Criticon 5 (1836) and filled most of the following issue with the reprint of 
another play by Encina and one by the almost wholly forgotten Lucas 
Fernandez. 6 “El teatro espanol”, he declares in justification, “aparece 
desde luego como un astro brillante en los tiempos obscuros, en que 
tuvo su oriente. Nuevo, original y caracterfstico, posee cual ninguno 
de los conocidos en el mundo el don de suspender y regalar la fantasia. ” 7 

(iv) 1835-1837 

By the date of the publication of the Talia the Romantic battle, to be 
described in the next chapter, was already joined, and the story of the 
revival of Golden Age literature during the critical years 1835-^7, like 
that of the mediaeval revival during those years, will be more 
appropriately told in that context. It will not be amiss, however, to 
summarize the progress of the Golden Age revival in this period and 
so to complete this part of our survey. 

It may at first seem strange, but it is undoubtedly true, that the 
republication of the works of the greatest writers of the Golden Age 

1 Salas y Quiroga: Poesias , Madrid, 1834, p. xiii. 

2 Moro Exposito (Rivas: Obras, ed. cit., p. xxix). 

3 “En el teatro.. .animados nuestros poetas con el ejemplo de los mas insignes 
de que hoy blasona la Europa culta, veremos revivir los ingenios de Lope, de 
Calder6n, de Moreto, de Alarcdn y de Solis.” (“Discurso de Recepcidn en la R. 
Academia Espanola, October 29, 1834.” Cit. Rivas. . .Study, p. 529 n.) 

4 Quedan materiales ’, he adds, “de autores menos o nada conocidos para 
forrnar otro tomo, que saldra a luz si el presente merece la aceptacidn publica.” 
Apparently this other volume was never published. 

3 El Criticon, 1836, No. 4, pp. 1-44. 6 lS ^ Nq ^ 

1 Ibid., 1836, No. 4. The context shows that Golden Age drama is in question. 
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ceased almost entirely during the triennium now under discussion and 
for some few years longer. We have found, for example, only one play 
by Calderon published between 1835 and 1837 1 and nothing at all by 
Tirso, while, of the five editions of Don Quijote which appeared during 
the same years, only one (Zaragoza, 1837) came from Spain, the re¬ 
mainder being supplied by Paris, Leipzig and Boston. 2 3 It would seem 
that the interest of the progressively minded public, after having for so 
long been confined to the past, could now at last be centred in the 
present: original creative production, which had for years been almost 
at a standstill, was becoming more intense, and as a result there was 
less need for authors to expend their energies in reprinting and re¬ 
furbishing the works of their predecessors. 

In the historical novel, as we have seen, the tendency, both during 
this period and earlier, was to go back to the Middle Ages rather than 
to stop short at the Spain of the Philips or even of the Catholic Monarchs. 
The same may be said of narrative poetry, which was dependent for its 
inspiration chiefly on mediaeval ballads. The periodicals perhaps gave 
rather more space to the Golden Age than might have been expected, 
for biographies of famous Spanish writers were a la mode and there 
were few subjects for them, other than contemporary authors, outside 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Besides, the republication of 
the works of so many of these over what was now a long period of years 
had revealed the similarities between their ideals and methods and those 
of the new generation. So that, if their elders apologized for the Golden 
Age, the young were disposed to apologize only for their elders. 

On the stage, until the very end of the triennium, the Golden Age 
provided few of the most popular themes: Aben Humeya 5 (origina y 

1 El Lucero de Castilla y privado perseguido , in Teatro antiguo espanol Madrid, 
1837. Cit. Breymann: Die Calderon-Literatur , p. 66. It is true that in 1 3 c °a s 
Tesoro del teatro espanol includes over twenty of Calderon s plays. But t lere is itt e 
else to be found in the history of the decade. . 

1 Ford and Lansing: Cervantes: a Tentative Bibliography , etc., P- 9 - lcse v , e 
editions are exclusive of Pellicer’s (Barcelona, 1832-5, 6 vols.) and emenens 
(Madrid, Aguado, 6 vols.). Of Cervantes’ other works published in Spain during 
these years Ford and Lansing give only one edition of the Novelas jemp ares 
(Barcelona, 1836). On the neglect of Golden Age writers during this period, see 
Sem. Pint., 1836, I, 215: “Para la multitud. . .son apenas conocidos por alguna que 
otra de sus infinitas producciones. . .que de tarde cn tarde suelen aparecer en la 
escena national.” Cf. also A. H. Bushee, R.H., « 933 > LXXX1 (Deuxieme partie), 357 - 

3 This and all the following plays are discussed in the next chapter, 1, 253 ., 

below, for which reason no further particulars of them are given here. 
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written and played in French) and Lanu^a (revived for political motives) 
are the only two outstanding plays dealing with this period and per¬ 
formed between 1834 and 1836. In 1837, however, the Golden Age 
leapt into popularity: if we extend its limits to the utmost, La Corte del 
Buen Retiro, Fray Luis de Leon , Antonio Pere^y Felipe //, Carlos II el 
Hechi^ado and Barbara Blomberg may all be brought within them. 
This popularity continued for a considerable time, as will be seen later. 
But choice of theme was not the only attraction which the Golden Age 
provided. The plot of Rivas’ Don Alvaro professes to be set in the 
eighteenth century, yet the play is much more reminiscent of the seven¬ 
teenth in the spirit of its story, in its language, in its local colour and in 
its treatment of the theme of honour. As to the language, we may point 
to the well-known decimas of Don Alvaro’s soliloquy (111, iii) and com¬ 
pare them with Segismundo’s first speech in Calderon’s La Vida es 
Sueno , but it is more to the purpose to say of the entire play, as we 
certainly can, that no one could have written it who was not familiar, 
to the point of intimacy, with Golden Age drama. This kind of influence 
cannot be very accurately assessed but it may be said with perfect 
certainty that, during the period under discussion, the influence of the 
Golden Age on Spanish drama becomes more profound than ever 
before. From eulogizing Golden Age plays and reprinting them, men 
passed to reading and assimilating them; and when such dramas as 
those of Rivas and of Escosura began to appear it became evident that 
the influence had gone deep and would not quickly be lost. 

V. THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL IN THE PROVINCES 

Having now traced the main course of the Romantic Revival down to 
the year 1837, we have to examine one of its most interesting features: 
the popularity which it attained in the provinces. 

It is impossible fully to understand nineteenth-century literature in 
Spain without paying particular attention to its history in provincial 
centres, the literary life of these being, on the one hand, strongly and 
individually developed, and, on the other hand, for various reasons, 
much more remote from that of the capital than w’as the case in most 
other countries. Of some of these centres this is true even to-day; it 
is not surprising, then, if at the period under discussion the inefficiency 
of Peninsular communications, which is now vastly bettered, should 
have accentuated a natural tendency to decentralization. 
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Five centres stand out during the first half of the nineteenth century 
as developing their literary life independently of Madrid: namely (in 
descending order of importance), Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, Seville 
and Granada. These cities had their own literary heroes, their own 
periodicals, their coteries, their Ateneos and Liceos, and their very 
definite and different ideas of what should or should not be played in 
their theatres. Nor were they alone in their influence on Spanish litera¬ 
ture: 1 even smaller provincial capitals, such as Cordoba, Zaragoza and 
Palma de Mallorca, made distinct and recognizable contributions, 
generally through their periodicals, to the history of literary develop¬ 
ment. 2 3 

Our survey will make clear a fact familiar to all who have studied 
the provincial periodicals in any detail: that the Romantic revival had 
considerably more influence in the provincial capitals than the Romantic 
revolt. Provincial men of letters had little of the divine impatience 
which, as we shall see, became increasingly characteristic of literature 
in the capital. On the other hand, many of them had an insatiable 
curiosity for new themes, fresh vehicles of expression and novelty o 
style; in proportion only as the right to indulge their tastes was denied 
them—and this happened seldom—did they become rebels. Their 
interest in the Revival more than warrants a brief separate treatment o 
them here. 

(i) The Revival in Catalonia 

It was in Catalonia, as has already been hinted, where, even in the reign 
of Ferdinand VII, there was great literary activity ,3 that the revival- 

1 Dr Becher {Die Kunstansckauung der spanischen Romantik und Deutschland, 
Miinster-i-W., n.d., pp. 140-58, passim) also considers a number of these minor 
centres, such as Zaragoza, Malaga and Jaen. No centre, however, seems even to 

approach in importance those here treated. , 

2 The periodicals named in this section are described in my monograp 
Romanticismo en Espana (Santander, 1924) * n alphabetical order o t eir tit es. 
Individual page-references to this monograph are not therefore given. 

3 Rubi6 y Ors, who was almost a contemporary of the events he desen es, writes 
as follows of Barcelona in 1823: “Empezaba realmente a mamfestarse una decidida 
aficidn a la literatura y a las ciencias; reunianse los j6venes en juntas y aca emias 
particulares; reorganizabase la de Buenas Letras, la cual llamaba a su seno a os mas 
ilustres talentos: fomentabanse los buenos estudios, y esa aficion, ese an e o aci 

las letras que se deja sentir entre los goces de la paz tras largas y por a as co ™ ,er ? a J’ 

se dejaba conocer en algunas composiciones que se publicaban en e iari ° , c 
Barcelona y se reproduefan en casi todos los demas de Espana, inc usos os e a 
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aspect of the Spanish Romantic movement had the greatest importance. 
Here, as in the neighbouring region of Valencia, it transcended the 
revolt-aspect completely. The romanticism of Don Alvaro , which for a 
short time was to flourish greatly in Madrid, never really took root in 
Barcelona at all . 1 On the other hand, Barcelona had no interest in 
classicism.The young writer of the day looked at “ the two literatures ”, 2 
as he called them, contrasted their respective ideals and decided that, 
while each in practice left something to be desired, Romantic literature 
was to reasonable men 3 the saner, the truer to life and the more appealing . 4 

Generalizado el romanticismo, si bien veranse mas abortos y dislates, 
veremos tambien elevarse con rapidez los grandes ingenios, pisar nuevas 
sendas, hallar nuevos manantiales de poesia .5 

Romanticism, he could not help feeling, was the literature of the future. 
But what appealed to him in it was not the “abortos y dislates” but the 
freedom to depart from mythology and ancient history and to use 
themes, in themselves more poetical and also more attractive to modem 

corte. The years 1824-5, he continues, “recuerdan una £poca de desarrollo intelec- 

tual de que tal vez no puede gloriarse, proportion guardada, ninguna otra capital de 

Espafia (Noticia de la viday escritos de D.Joaquin Rocay Cornet , Barcelona, 1876, 

PP* 23-5.) The Europeo (1, 119-23, above) is another witness to the literary activity 
in Barcelona during this period. 

For confirmation of this, cf. E.A.P.: El Romanticismo en Espafia , Santander, 
I 9 2 4 » PP- 4 _2 4 - With regard to Don Alvaro itself, I must dissent from Sr Montoliu’s 
assertion, supported by no evidence, that its representation “provoked great 
enthusiasm in Barcelona . (. Manual d ’ historia critica de la literatura catalana 
modema , Barcelona, 1922, p. 92.) It was not produced there at all till July 1, 1837, 
more than two years after its estreno in Madrid. In that year it was only produced 
eight times (cf. the frigid critique given to it in Gutzrdia Nacional , July 5, 1837); in 
1838 not at all. (E.A.P., op. cit. y pp. 22—3.) For other striking figures on the in¬ 
difference to this type of drama in Barcelona, see E.A.P., op. cit., p. 24. 

I have in mind here chiefly a striking and typical article by Juan Illas, then a boy 
of barely eighteen, entitled “Las dos literatures” ( Vapor , December 31, 1836). This 
article is the basis of the remainder of this paragraph and the source of the quotations 
in the next three notes. 

3 Ademas los romanticos no se sujetan a reglas arbitrarias y si tan s 61 o a las 

dimanadas de la misma naturaleza; no siguen este o aquel orden porque un ctiebre 

autor tuvo el capricho de seguirlo; no se limitan a girar dentro de un dado espacio y 
no mas alia, etc.” 

4 Classicism is a perfect statue; romanticism the living figure from which it is 

made. No se fija tanto en que todas las partes sean perfectlsimas, como en la 
conmocion que el todo graba en lo Intimo del corazon; cuida mas de que haya 
bellezas que de evitar todo defecto, por mlnimo que sea.” 5 Ibid. 
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readers, drawn from the Bible, the ages of faith and national history. 
As an anonymous journalist put it in the summer of 1836: 

La Edad media, fuente abundantisima de brillantes y caballeros hechos, de 
horrendos crimenes y de pasiones violentas, la Edad media, romantica por 
sus recuerdos, tenebrosa por su feudalismo y gloriosa por su espiritu guerrero, 
no podia menos de excitar el entusiasmo de nuestros literatos, que levantando 
una bandera nueva, pero brillante, rompieron las trabas que hasta el dia han 
sujetado en parte el vuelo de la imaginacion. La nueva escuela, si asi puede 
llamarse la que inspir6 a Calderon sus romanticos dramas; la escuela de la 
creacidn, sublime y filosofica, parece haber escogido por campo de sus glorias 
aquellos siglos magicos con sus cruzadas, sus eternos combates y su fanatismo 
religioso. 1 

This predilection for the revival-aspect of romanticism was due 
partly, no doubt, to the influence of the Europeo and its Catalonian 
founders, but much more, it may safely be asserted, to the connection 
between the ideals of the revivalists and those of the Renaixensa— 
i.e.y the renaissance of the Catalan language and of literature written in 
that language. 2 3 The Renaixensa, though the product of a long period 
of slow evolution, actually declared itself very suddenly in 1833, with 
the publication, in Catalan, of Aribau’s Oda a la Patria; and the move¬ 
ment, thus popularized, gathered strength with the recruitment of one 
new writer after another until it was permanently established by the 
restoration of the Joes Florals (Floral Games) in 1859. Thus its develop¬ 
ment was approximately contemporaneous with the Romantic move¬ 
ment in Spain as a whole, which it far outlasted. Almost exclusively, 
the movement was one of revival, for it was in the Middle Ages that t te 
Catalan language had enjoyed its long period of splendour and it was 
with a mediaeval type of literature that the Catalonians had most in 
common. “Which of us”, asked a Catalan writer in 1832, “does not 
experience a profound impression, an inexplicable delight, as he reads t e 
Moorish and chivalric romances ? For it is this type of composition that 
gives the greatest scope to the luxuriant talent of our old poets. 


1 “Costumbres de la Edad Media”, in Guardia Nacionai , August 28, 1836. 

2 For a brief summary of the course of the Renaixensa, see . • ata onia 
Infelix , London, 1937, pp. 99-1 n> and Bibliography, pp« 3 ° 7 _1 4 * 

3 “<? Quien de nosotros no siente una impresion profunda, un e ei e 1 P » 
leyendo los romances caballerescos y moros? En este genero e comp s 

donde mSs sobresale el lozano ingenio de nuestros antiguos poetas.^ P' „ 

clasica y de la romanesca.” Diario de Barcelona , May 2, 1 3 2 ; ° s ,, , ’ 

wrote Ribot y Fontser£ ( Poesias escogidas , Madrid, 1846, pp. via ix), , 
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This interesting question of the relations between the Renaixensa 
and the Romantic revival in Spain is one on which next to nothing has 
been written in English. It is too voluminous a matter, however, to 
treat in detail here and we must confine ourselves to setting down the 

facts essential to our main argument. 

A striking illustration of the popularity of the revival-movement in 
Catalonia may be found in a comparison of the number of translations 
published in Barcelona of the works of Byron and Scott respectively. 
Byron, as will presently be seen, represents the “violent”, “rebellious 
type of romanticism which came chiefly into Spain either from, or 
through, France; while Scott represents the native, historical ideal 
which had its fruits in the rehabilitation of the Middle Ages. In spite of 
the popularity of Byron in Spain there seems only to have been one 
translation of his works published in book form in Barcelona before 
1850, 1 while during the same period we have found twenty-two trans¬ 
lations of Scott, coming from seven publishers. 2 

It is difficult to-day to recapture any idea of the immense popularity 
enjoyed by the works of Scott in those early days in Barcelona. Not 
only was he translated, adapted and imitated in books and periodicals; 
not only did his romances inspire the prose and verse of Carbo, 
Piferrer, Semis, Mila y Fontanalsand many others; not only was Aribau s 
Oda a la Patria presented to the readers of El Vapor (August 24, 1833) 
“con el patriotico orgullo con que presentaria un escoces los versos de 
sir Walter Scott a los habitantes de su patria”; 5 but persons who never 
aspired to the height of reading Scott, even in Spanish, were engulfed 
in the prevailing fashion, and the rasgo escoces became a feature of 
popular art, sartorial modes and the adornment of shop-fronts. 4 Mila 
is said to have remarked that if anyone had been anxious to get together 
a body of young men to form a society animated by one common ideal, 
a method even more effective than the creation of a political group 
would have been to enlist them as “admirers of Walter Scott”. 5 

manera de los pueblos primitivos, sencillez en todas partes; todavfa se encuen tra en ellos 
un no se que de ndmada y patriarcal.. . . Prefieren a las mas ingeniosas metaforas un 
lenguaje brusco, terminante y explicito como un ultimatum de los Estados Unidos. 

1 El Sitio de Cor into, traducido del trances (sic) al castellano. Barcelona, 1838. 

2 Philip H. Churchman and E. Allison Peers: A Survey of the influence of Sir 
IValter Scott in Spain, New York, Paris, 1922, pp. 78-9, et passim. 

3 E.A.P., El Romanticismo en Espana, Santander, 1924, p. 16 n. 

4 A. Rubio y Lluch y C. Parpal Marques: Mila y Fontanals y Rubio y Ors. 
Discursos, etc. Barcelona, 1919, pp. 26-7. Cf. El Vapor , June 17 , i 8 34 - 

- Ibid. 
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Again,Chateaubriand maybe taken as having represented to Spaniards, 
about twenty years earlier, similar ideals to those of Scott, with the 
additional elements, which Scott could not give them, of cosmopolitan¬ 
ism and Catholicism. Although it was in the neighbouring city of 
Valencia that Chateaubriand reached his greatest degree of popularity, 
yet as many as twelve translations of his works were published in 
Barcelona during the first forty years of his vogue in Spain as against 
fourteen in Valencia . 1 * Like Scott, wrote a Barcelona periodical, 
Chateaubriand “will never pass away”, and it added this significant 
contrast: 


El genio de Chateaubriand es lo bello y lo sublime ... .El genio de V. Hugo 
es lo feo y lo horrible} 

It was a Barcelona writer, too, who declared : 

Por entre todos los escritores de este siglo, sobresale por sus gigantes 
proporciones Mr de Chateaubriand, y no hay uno solo que pueda disputarle 
la palma del saber, ni del bien decir. 3 

Once more, it was Catalonia that first learned to appreciate Lamartine, 
a poet whose works embody the gentler aspect of the Romantic move¬ 
ment and make no appeal at all to the rebels. Five years before Roca y 
Cornet drew upon him in La Religion , 4 the Diario de Barcelona was 
publishing translations of individual poems and heaping eulogies upon 
him. 


Lamartine, fil6sofo como Young, y fogoso como Ossian, no vaga por el 
vado de una imaginacidn descarriada, presenta grandes verdades morales y 
religiosas al traves de un velo sombrio y majestuoso; su alma se explaya por 
los espacios del universo, y su genio, como el de todos los grandes poetas, 
suspira melancdlico y armonioso en la soledad y en el silencio, y de repente, 
volando a regiones desconocidas, se pierde en la inmensidad o va a buscar su 
origen en el cielo .5 

These and similar tendencies received great encouragement in 
Barcelona from the establishment by Lopez Soler in 1833 of a new 


1 Cf. E.A.P.: “La Influencia de Chateaubriand en Espana”, in R.F.E. , 1924, xi, 
351-82. In Madrid, during the same period, were published twenty-one translations, 
but a much larger proportion of these than in Barcelona and Valencia are of political 
works and this figure therefore does not greatly affect the question under discussion. 

1 La Civiliiacidn, Barcelona, 1841, III, 145-86. 

3 Revista Barcelonesa , 1847, p. 357. 4 Cf. II, 20, below. 

5 Diario de Barcelona , December 10, 1832. Cf. also September 10, 1832 and 
September 23, 1833. 
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periodical, only less important than the Europeo because later in date, 
to which he gave the symbolic title of El Vapor. In 1824, soon after 
the beginning of Ferdinand VIPs second period of absolutism, Lopez 
Soler had left Barcelona; it was on his return that he founded this new 
journal, which he edited till 1835. 1 Barcelona, like other provincial 
capitals, had during Ferdinand’s reign been sadly starved for periodical 
literature. If we except the Europeo , and one or two short-lived papers 
such as the Periodico Universal de Ciencias , Literatura y Artes (1821), 2 
we may limit the Barcelona press, as far as its literary side is concerned, 
to one periodical—the Diario de Barcelona . Now the Diario served its 


public quite well in following the literary movements of the day, and 

popularizing a few authors like Scott and Chateaubriand; but, until 

1 ^ 34 , hs opinions were somewhat lifeless and detached, as well as being 

markedly conservative. In reading it to-day, one has no confidence that 

it correctly interpreted the views of its public. It improved in this 

respect with the new regime in Spain, upon the heels of which came, not 

only El Vapor , but various other periodicals, such as El Cataldn , El 

Guardia Nacional and El Museo de Familias , some of which will be 

described in the next chapter. But the best of them all was El Vapor y 

which, after a break of nearly a decade, continued the tradition of the 
Europeo . 


For close upon five years El Vjpor represented Catalonian romanti¬ 
cism, in so far as this expressed itself in the Castilian language—which 
is equivalent to saying that although, especially in its later years, it 
telt the influence of the Revolt, it steadily and continuously represented 

* u ^if V * Va ^ ^ r ^ au once a gain joined Lopez Soler on its staff, an event 
which alone would guarantee its interest in the national tradition. Soon 

*^ff war< ^ s> n b e g an to print contributions by a boy named Manuel 
i a y Fontanals, who became one of the greatest Spanish traditionalists 
o the nineteenth century. Small wonder that the idealization of the Cid 
is carried a stage farther than heretofore, 3 and that, as Signor Casella 
aptly says, the somewhat “superficial and sentimental” revision of 
national literary values is continued “in the light of the new aesthetic 


2 V*, 7 ’ above * ^ a P or ' s first issue was dated March 22, 1833. 

a -u W T ee - y P eri odical of which the literary articles were written chiefly by 
Aribau. It is strong y influenced by French thought and taste. (For this and other 

P en ° lca s ’ E-A.P.: “El Romanticismo en Espana: Bibliograffa ”, in 
B.B.M.P. , 1925, vii, 25^69.) F B 

3 El Vapor , November 13, 1833. 
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theory ”. 1 Small wonder, again, that Scott was so highly eulogized, or 
that such attention and respect were paid to Catalonians who, in one 
way or another, were endeavouring to recall their country’s glories: 
to Bofarull’s work, for example, on the Counts of Barcelona; to a new 
edition of Pujades’ chronicle; to Torres Amat’s notes for a critical 
dictionary of Catalan writers; and to various other works which, like 
these, do not directly enter our present field. 

Enough, probably, has been said to show how deeply rooted was 
the Romantic revival in Barcelona. An occasional writer, like Cabanyes 
and Ribot y Fontsere, might be something of an emancipator or even 
a mild iconoclast. But for every one of these (and it is doubtful if any 
of them was primarily a revolutionary), we can find a dozen whose sole 
thought was revival. Such are Cabanyes’ friend Roca y Cornet, who 
wrote freely in periodicals but very little elsewhere; Pablo Piferrer, 
popularizer of the German spirit in his favourite form of the romance ; 
Juan Francisco Carbo, who died before he was twenty-five, but had 
time to show that his affection for the romance was no less than Piferrer’s; 
Juan Cortada, author of so many historical novels based on the Middle 
Ages; Tomas Aguilo and Jose Maria Quadrado, two Majorcans who 
collaborated in the foundation of a weekly review called La Palma 
(1840) and took up a definitely eclectic position in the Classical- 
Romantic controversy; Joaquin Rubio y Ors, a mediaevalist and a 
leader in the Catalan Renaissance who also wrote voluminously in 
Castilian; and Victor Balaguer, born a few years later than all these, 
but early enough to be associated with the Revival movement while 
its chief exponents still lived. 


(ii) The Revival in Valencia 

We should expect Valencian romanticism to be similar to the romanti¬ 
cism of Barcelona, for the revival of the Valencian language as a medium 
of literary expression followed the main lines of the Catalan Renaissance, 
though at a considerable distance. 2 The foreign author chiefiy favoured 
in Valencia was not so much Scott as Chateaubriand: both Atala and 
Rene were published there ten years before the Europco appeared in 
Barcelona and eight translations of Chateaubriand between 1813 and 

1 “Agli albori del romanticismo, etc.”, p. 106. 

2 Cf. E.A.P.: Catalonia Injelix , p. 302. 
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1832. 1 It is also worth recording that one of the few Spanish trans¬ 
lations of Paul et Virginie was published (1816) in Valencia . 2 

'These early evidences of the popularity of the Romantic revival were 
due at least as much to the progressiveness of the publishers of Valencia 
as to that of its authors. The names of Jose Orga, who published Atala 
in 1803, of J. Ferrer de Orga, of Salvador Fault and of Mariano Cabrerizo 
are familiar to all who have handled the books of this period. Fault was 
accustomed to hold a tertulia frequented by progressives in politics 
and literature. Cabrerizo, who is also known to literature by his 
entertaining political memoirs, 3 published the “ Coleccion de novelas”, 
referred to above, which did so much to popularize foreign writers. 
He was established in business as early as 18 n and began his activities 
in this particular direction about 1820. 4 

More striking, however, than the early popularity in Valencia of that 
aspect of the Revival associated with French pre-romanticism is the 
prevalence between 1835 and 1850 of a type of romanticism which 
follows upon this quite naturally—a romanticism marked by a lofty, at 
times even a Puritanical standard of morality, suspicious of any kind of 
literary excess, unconnected with revolt, impervious to the attractions 
of melodrama, and dominated, occasionally by patriotism, but more 
often by a melancholy, now merely lachrymose, now approaching an 
attitude of reasoned pessimism. 

Three Valencian Romantics are principally associated with the 
prevalence of this literary fashion and all of them are closely connected 
with the periodicals of this epoch, in which the fashion is chiefly ex¬ 
pressed. 

The first of these is Juan Arolas, a priest who mingles religion, 
mediaevalism and love, and adds a spice of home-made orientalism for 
flavour. One is apt to be dazzled by the brilliance of his Zorrilla-like 
imagination or lulled into an uncritical frame of mind by the easy flow 
of his attractive verse style, and thus one may well fail to see how little 

Cf. E.A.P., art. cit.y R.F.E. , 1924, xi, 351-82 and M. Nunez de Arenas: “Notas 
acerca de Chateaubriand en Espana”, in R.F.E. , 1925, xn, 290-6. 

2 There is a copy of this edition, which is published by Mompie, in the Valencia 
University Library and Seville University has a copy of a later edition (Valencia, 
1827). B.G. (1, 350) refers to an 1815 edition but his date is probably wrong. Cf. 
Sarrailh, op. cit ., and 1, 32, above. 

3 Memorias de mispersecucionespoliticos, 1820-36. Valencia, 1854. On Cabrerizo, 
cf. J. R. Lomba y Pedraja: El P. Arolas , su viday sus versos , Madrid, i898,pp. 16—21. 

4 Memorias , etc., pp. xiv-xv. 
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he does but conjugate the verb which Dr Farinelli applies to him— 
chateaubriandeggiare . 1 We shall have occasion later to discuss his work 
in detail, when this will become clearer. 2 

The other two writers may be considered together. Vicente Boix y 
Ricart, who later became known as an historian, and his friend Jose 
Marfa Bonilla, were in these days two youths with similar tastes in 
literature and a great capacity for collaboration. Together they founded 
ephemeral reviews while also contributing to periodicals of securer 
standing; if their verses were not actually joint productions, they at 
least dedicated them to one another, and in 1840 Boix edited Bonilla’s 
collected poems. So nearly alike are the ideas of Boix and Bonilla that 
it is hard in the extreme to disentangle them. 

Bonilla, so far as can be judged, is the more vehement of the two in 
his opposition to the exaggerations of the Romantic Revolt, to which 
he refers as “el romanticismo galo-pesimo”. 3 He is a pure Eclectic, 
repudiating the division “Classical and Romantic” and admitting only 
that of “good and bad”. On the creative side he gives us many of the 
Romantic types of character to which allusion will be made hereafter; 
he indulges in many and varied metres, and, like many other Romantics, 
he has a curious fondness for the esdrujulo , 4 * though in general he is 
faithful to the romances and his usual mood is one of melancholy and 
resigned desengano. “El autor de estas poesfas,” declares Boix in his 
preface to Bonilla’s verses ,5 “ha llorado grandes sentimientos, y ha 
probado que la felicidad es una ilusion, o solamente es el producto de las 
dulces sensaciones del alma.” 

This is even truer of Boix himself, who must be judged at this stage 
in his career by his contributions to the Valencian periodicals. He 
specializes in Romantic types, which he treats for the most part with 
lugubrious or lachrymose sentimentality. 6 His heroes are Chateau- 

1 Farinelli: Romanticismo , I, 140. 2 Cf. II, 209—11, below. 

3 Cf. “Escuela galo-romantica, etc.”, in El Cisnc , 1840, 1, 38-40, 55 1 L, and 
‘‘Satira a Ger6nimo sobre cierta clase de romanticos ”, in Bonilla s Poesias , Valencia, 

1840, pp. 134-7. The latter, a verse satire written in esdrujulos throughout, is 
reprinted in Appendix X, below (11, 408-9). 

4 The esdrujulo was also greatly affected by literary satirists of the time; I am 

inclined to attribute its popularity, both with the Romantics and with their critics, to 
that of the word “romantico” itself. 3 Poesias , Valencia, 1840. 

6 Cf. Obras poeticas, poesias lincasy dramaticas (Valencia, 1851).' El Sacerdote 
Ciego” (pp. 17-20); “El Prisionero” (pp. 49-50); “El Viejo Solteron ’ (pp. 57-8); 
‘‘El Nino dormido en el bosque” (pp. 101-3). 
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briand—“unico en su escuela” 1 —and Ossian, whom he translates and 
apostrophizes with some frequency . 2 His themes are moonlight, ruins 
and gloomy temples, melancholy and disillusion : 3 the last of these is 
pronounced enough to be describable as his dominant inspiration . 4 

The reviews to which Arolas, Boix and Bonilla chiefly contributed 
are rather later in date than the period under review: ElLiceo Valenciano y 
the notably moderate organ of the Valencian Liceo (1836), ran from 
1838 to 1839 and from 1841 to 1842; El Cisne was founded in 1840; 
El Fenix lasted from 1844 to 1846.5 The same characteristics, however, 
are found, though with less intensity, earlier. The Diario de Valencia , 
which, during the greater part of Ferdinand VII’s reign, alone served 
the city, has very little literary material, but the Diario Mercandl de 
Vilencia (1834) conforms entirely to the romanticism of the Revival . 6 
It reviews numerous historical novels with evident interest; publishes 
verses by Arolas, Bonilla, Rubio y Ors, Nicomedes Pastor Diaz and 
similar authors; and shows a particular predilection for Sir Walter Scott. 


1 El Cisne , 1840,1, 17. Cf. E.A.P.: El Romanticismo en Espaha , Santander, 1924, 


P- 33 - 

2 Cf. E.A.P.: “The Influence of Ossian in Spain”, in Philological Quarterly , 
Iowa City, 1925, iv, 135-6. Apostrophizing Scott {ElFenix , November 23, 1845), 

Boix writes. “Dichcso tu que entre las nobles sombras 

de Fingal y de Ossian etemo vives, 
y en tu patria poetica revives 


y al mundo entero con tu genio asombras.” 

3 El Cisne , 1840, 1, 1: “La Religi6n considerada como parte de la literature”; 
1, 2: “Las Ruinas”; I, 17-18: “Bellezas de la literature”, etc. 

4 It invades his descriptions, informs his symbols, colours his invocations of 
Nature, inspires him to eloquence and drives him to reflection. It even affects his 
meagre dramatic production. His historical drama Jacobo el Templario (Valencia, 
1843), written with Jose Luis Quesada, he describes as “el resultado de aquellas 
inspiraciones poeticas que s 61 o se conciben en la soledad, en el aislamiento yen la 
calamidad”. And the prologue to his two-act verse comedy Un Tonto como muchos 
(to be read most conveniently in Obraspoeticas, poesias llricasy dramaticas , Valencia, 
*851, pp. 393-487) is surely one of the strangest introductions to a comedy ever 
written: “Esta es la primera vez que he dedicado algunas horas a este genero de 
composici6n. Hasta ahora mis recuerdos me han inspirado algunos momentos 
consagrados solo al triste consuelo de cantarlos.. . .Mi instinto y mis desgracias me 
han conducido siempre a los sepulcros: viviendo no me acompaneis hasta allf; soy 
egoista en mi dolor y no quiero que conmigo participeis de el.” {Op. cit ., p. 395 *) 

Less important reviews are El Mole (founded by Bonilla, written in Valencian 
and surviving only six months: 1837); La Psiquis (a feminine weekly, containing 
much work by Arolas, its co-founder: 1840); La Perla (nine issues only: 1843). 

These are all of a similar nature to those examined in the text above. 

6 The same may be said of El Turia (1833-5). 
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(iii) The Revival in Cadiz, Granada and Seville 

Of the three remaining centres we can speak more briefly. The articles 
of Bohl von Faber and the early interest taken in Golden Age drama by 
its theatres suffice to attach Cadiz to the Revival. Its literary importance, 
of course, belongs to the formative period of romanticism, when Byron 
had not begun to compete with Scott for popularity. Such journals as 
the Redactor General de Cadi{ (1811-14), the Abeja Espanola (1812-13) 
and the Conciso (1810-14) contain little literature beyond patriotic 
verse and critiques of current plays. The Diario Mercantil de Cadi { 
(1803-30) is of greater importance. Besides featuring the Bohl-Mora 
controversy (1817-19), it shows (1825-28) great interest in English 
literature, above all in Scott, who is continually referred to. The best 
known contributors of verse are Trueba y Cosio, Tracia (whose real 
name was Agustin Aicart), Mora and Corradi. Even in the later years of 
the Diario , Bohl and his defence of the Golden Age are not forgotten: 
an homenaje “A 1 vindicador de Calderon y del teatro antiguo espanol” 
(November 30, 1828) ends with a verse tribute: 

j Que al fin en el emporio castellano 
la verdad resono, cual algun dia 
tu la anunciaste al pueblo gaditano! 

jY nuestra calumniada poesia 
nuevo atleta encontr6 que osadamente 
combatiera una clasica mania! 

Nuestro antiguo teatro alza la frente 
al parecer con suerte mas propicia 
que logr6 tu cuidado diligente. 


Asi de Calderon la fama crece, 
y el publico ilustrado de Viena 
sus comedias aplaude y encarece. 

Asi en los propios margenes del Sena 
el gran tragico ingles es admirado, 
y a pesar de Boileau brilla en la escena. 

• ••••• 

Loor al patriota que procura 
dar de nuestro Parnaso por modclo 
la riqueza, la gala, la hermosura. 

Y a ti loor, que un dia con anhelo 
vindicar nuestra fama procuraste, 
con tanta inteligencia como celo. 
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All this is evidence that Cadiz was more interested in the Revival than 
in the Revolt, which, as later periodicals like the Revista Gaditana 
C 1 839-40), La Moda (1842-59) and La Tertulia (1848-51) show, it 
followed afar off, when at all. 

Granada, with its one literary review of any note {La Alhambra , 
r839-4 1 ), 1 and Seville, with its little group of contemporary periodicals, 
all short-lived , 2 occupy similar positions with respect to the Romantic 
movement. Instead of developing distinctive characteristics of their 
own, they are content to reflect opinion in Madrid. Their periodicals 
are full of articles and poems either reprinted from the press of the 
capital, or written specially for them by well-known literary men or by 
younger aspirants to that description who have not yet “arrived”. 
Following, rather than leading, these periodicals practically ceased to 
exist before 18 37, and may therefore be ruled out of this brief discussion. 
As for writers in Seville and Granada, they almost invariably migrated 
to Madrid during the epoch of their juvenilia; and they too may be dis¬ 
regarded. 

1 See, besides ElRomanticismo en Esparia , my article “ Some provincial periodicals 
in Spain during the Romantic Movement’', in M.L.R ., 1920, xv, 374-91, where 
this review is treated in detail. 

2 I have examined, and described in El Romanticismo en Esparia (Santander, 1924, 
pp. 58-66) and “Periodical contributions of Sevilla to romanticism” ( Bulletin 
Hispanique , Bordeaux, Paris, 1922, xxiv, 198-202), El Sevillano t 1837-43; & 
Poeta , 1838; El Cisne, June to September, 1838; El Paraiso, October to December, 
1838; El Nuevo Paratso , February to April, 1839; Revista Andalu^a, 1841-2; 
F loresta Andalu^a , 1843-4; Genio de Andalucia y 1844-5 : ten issues only. Cf. II, 24-6, 
below. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ROMANTIC REVOLT, 1800-1837 

I. THE ROMANTIC REVOLT FROM 1800 TO 1833 
(i) Discontent with existing Literary Conditions 

^ or the last twenty years”, wrote a Spanish critic in 1833, the 
l-H influence of those revolutions which have shaken empires has been 
A. communicating itself to literature. The Aristotelian precepts... 
have sustained powerful shocks which have imperilled their very exist¬ 
ence....The reign of the imagination has begun; and, in Spain, 
England and Germany, those audacious writers who never recognized 
the shackles of classicism are once more presenting themselves with 
laurel-crowned brows and heads erect.” 1 

From this testimony alone, if we can accept it, it is evident that the 
Romantic revolt against pseudo-classicism in Spain had made itself felt 
long before the death of Ferdinand VII brought back the Liberal 
exiles—the period to which histories of literature generally assign it. 
We have ourselves already seen that, although the Revolt developed 
more slowly than the Revival, its origins may be found in mid-eighteenth 
century, and by the end of that century, to judge by the works of indi¬ 
vidual writers, it had made a considerable advance. Porcel and Feijoo, 
Erauso y Zavaleta and Nipho had attempted to infuse a new spirit 
into literary criticism. Estala and Diez Gonzalez, though in the main 
conservatives, had viewed literature with a freedom from prejudice 
which allowed progressive ideas a fair hearing. Cadalso, Cienfuegos, 
Melendez Valdes, Arjona and various of their contemporaries had 
begun—some consciously, some instinctively—to explore a neglected 
vein in creative literature. Meanwhile, destructive and constructive 
criticism mingled in the work of Luzan, Nipho, Leandro Moratin and 
Quintana, while the periodicals of the late eighteenth century show much 
of that discontent which is the raw material of revolution. 

These manifestations, however, led not so much to the development 
of th t genres along lines of greater freedom as to a change in the attitude 

1 Boletin de Comercio , l, 25 (February 8, 1833). 
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of what for a long time was a minority of persons towards literature as 
a whole. This change continued to make itself felt during the early part 
of the nineteenth century, its principal form being still that of impatience 
with the rules governing literature (in particular, drama) which had 
long held sway in Europe. Until 1833, the Revolt was no more than 
an undercurrent in an outwardly placid neo-Classical river: not till 
some years later did it begin to dominate literary life and creative and 
critical activity and only for a few years did it continue to do so. Alcala 
Galiano’s description (1818) of pseudo-classicism as the prevailing 
fashion remained true for long after he wrote it; 1 only a little later than 
this an English observer described Leandro Moratfn as the hope of 
Spanish drama; 2 Martinez de la Rosa’s Poetica , written to satisfy 
Moratin’s craving for a Spanish Boileau 3 and called by Menendez y 
Pelayo “the key that locks the period inaugurated by the Poetica of 
Luzan”, 4 was even in the late twenties accepted by the great majority 
of its readers; while in 1830 Bohl could remark to Duran that “Spain 

would be the last country to do justice to the literary patriotism of her 
children ”.5 


1 El gusto clasico. .. es aquel que nacio en Grecia. .., que rein6 en Roma en el 
siglo de Augusto.. .que reino en Italia en el siglo xvi, y en parte en nuestra Espana, 
si bien no tan puro y acrisolado. El gusto clasico es el que inmortalizd la Francia 
bajo el imperio de Luis XIV, el que dicto las tragedias de Racine, los sermones de 
Bossuet y Massillon. Este gusto es el que hoy dia domina en las artes, y aun en las 
letras, mal que pese a los sectarios del culteranismo espanol o extranjero.” Cronica 
cientificay liter aria de Madrid , 1818, No. 141. 

Sir (then Mr) John Bowring begins his Observations on the state of religion and 
literature in Spain , made during a journey through the Peninsula in 1819 (cf. I, 181, 
above) by describing the “hordes of monks and friars” who are “unmanageable 
masses ot ignorance and indolence” (p. 3). Passing to literature, he indulges in a 
highly picturesque description of Spain as “a land of poetry and fiction” (p. 5), 
where, however, literature is “at a very low ebb” (p. 13). Spanish drama was in 
a progressive state of decay” until “Moratin’s attempts to introduce the regularity 
and unity of the Parisian theatre were crowned with complete success” (p. 14)* 

3 Poetica (Martinez de la Rosa: Obras literarias , Paris, 1827, Vol. 1): Adver- 
tencia. Though, as will again (1, 254, below) be suggested, the Poetica has little 
to do with the Romantic Movement, it must not be forgotten that it was much more 
than its title would suggest—an apologia for, and in some sort a history of, Spanish 

P oet T T c . , 4 I.E. y vr, 207 . 

? .. ^- s P ana siempre sera la ultima que haga justicia al patriotismo literario de 
sus hijos. Hasta los franceses se desprenden cada vez mas de la unica perfection 
clasica , hija de ciertas reglas arbitrarias, y se deleitan ya con la poesfa de todas naciones 
y de todas edades, siempre que sea la legitima expresion del alma. En Madrid siempre 
privan Moratin , Hermosilla y Martinet de la Rosa machacando con Boileau y las 
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It is not surprising, then, if the testimony of individual writers to the 
efficacy of the spirit of discontent in literary criticism is similar in 
character to that of the end of the preceding century—and perhaps 
more noticeable and more significant. 

Here, for example, is Masdeu, author of that Historia critica de 
Espaha y de la cultura espahola already referred to. 1 Masdeu’s Arte 
poetica fdcil , 2 which consists of nine little dialogues on prosody and 
dramatic art, insists upon the propriety of mingling tragedy with comedy, 
not only because (as some of his contemporaries pointed out) this had 
been done by the Greeks, but also (again this is no novel argument) 
because in real life it is impossible to escape from such juxtaposition of 
the grave and the gay. Verisimilitude is the backbone of all his argument, 
and a prime regard for it allows him to stretch the Unities of time and 
place to an extent now becoming familiar to his contemporaries. 3 

Here, in 1805, is Sanchez Barbero showing dissatisfaction (as well he 
may) with the state of the novel 4 and passing on to declaim against the 
uninspired versifiers of his day. “La poesia”, he says, “es el lenguaje 
del entusiasmo y la obra del genio.” 5 The poet needs to have good taste, 
as he needs to have education, but neither good taste nor education 
makes the poet. “<;Quien merece el nombre de poeta?” he asks, and 
answers his own question thus: 

El que abunda en ideas sublimes y en invenciones ingeniosas; el que a la 
vista de los grandes modelos siente elevarse sobre si mismo, desenvolverse, 
inflamarse: aquel, cuya imaginacion rica y seductora presta a la materia 
formas y propiedades sensibles; cuyo oido es muy delicado para el numero y 
la armonia; cuyo juicio presenta los objetos por el lado mas interesante y 
favorable; y que con la fuerza de su sentimiento encanta, comunica a los 
demas las conmociones que experimenta, y los coloca en la misma situacibn 
en que 61 se halla. 6 

Here, again, in 1815, is Dionisio Solis, the apuntador of that great 
actor, Isidoro Maiquez, publishing his translation of Alfieri s Oreste, 

unidades.” (Letter from Bold to Duran, cit. P. Sainz y Rodriguez, Documentos, 
etc.”, B.B.M.P ., 1921, hi, 101 ) Bold was never able to understand the immense 
popularity of the younger Moratin, which of course persisted long beyond the 
latter’s death: ‘‘jestaadoracidn de Moratin”, he once exclaimed, es verdaderamente 
un problema!” {B.B.M.P., 1921, m, 94). ' Cf * *> 78 , above. 

2 Arte pod tic a fdcil. Dialogos familiar es, etc. Valencia, 1801. 

3 Op. cit., p. 198, er passim. 4 Cf. I, i 34 ~ 5 , above. 

3 Principios de Retdricay Poetica, Madrid, 1805, p. 145* 

6 Ibid., p. 161. 
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first acted in 1807, and in a preface to it (called by Menendez y Pelayo 
an “eloquent profession of romanticism” 1 ) expressing revolutionary 
views on drama. 2 * He chides the artificial and imitative French and 
Italian dramatists and preceptists for endowing Aristotle and Horace 
“ with the infallibility of oracles” and for “idolizing all that was offered 
them by antiquity”. 

Elios creian que la bondad de un drama no consistia mas que en obedecer 
conuna pueril superstition a lospreceptistasdelteatro. . ..Aquellos. . .poemas 
que no tenian una exacta conformidad con estas frirmulas y preceptos no 
tenian tampoco derecho, en su dictamen, al aprecio comun.. .. 

Whereas in reality perfection in art must be looked for in just the opposite 
quarter. 

Siendo, como es, indefinido el numero de ideas que puede abrazar nuestra 
mente, lo son tambien los modos de combination de ellas. . ..Senalar limites 
a la esfera de los aciertos, y presumir que fuera de ella s6lo se encuentra el 
error o la nada, no es otra cosa que renunciar a la perfectibilidad de las artes, 
cerrar las puertas de la celebridad a los talentos, y condenarlos a una perpetua 
y afrentosa esterilidad.. ..El espiritu de imitation y regularidad cientificaen 
el arte dramatico nunca produjo ni producira cosas que la posteridad imite y 
que arrebaten el alma en la lectura o el teatro. 

Here, once more, in 1828, is Agustm Duran, a writer generally 
thought of as constructive—which to a great extent he was—who 
nevertheless took a leading part in the Revolt. The “attempt to imprison 
national talent ”,3 the “persecution of creative genius”, 4 * the “ruin of 
our ancient drama, brought about and consummated by Spanish critics 
of this and the last century ”5 and the “ridiculous mania” for trying to 
span the sublime dramatic creations of the seventeenth century with the 
rule and measure that fitted the drama of Greece, Rome and France: 
these could not be denounced without some plain speaking. 6 Classical 
France—and the French are “the Greeks of modern civilization” 7 — 
maintains Duran, sat perfectly to “the narrow and semi-prosaic rules 
of the three Unities”, 8 as ill interpreted as they were arbitrary, for these 

1 I.E. , vi, 149. Cf. 1, 249, below. 

2 Orestes. Tragedia en cinco actos, representada por la primera vez en el Coliseo 

del Principe, di'a 30 de mayo de 1807. Madrid, 1815. Cf. E.A.P.: “The Vogue of 

Alfieri in Spain”, in Hispanic Review , Philadelphia, 1933, 1, 122-40 (especially 

125-7). 

I M.A.E. , 11, 301. 4 M.A.E., 11, 317. 5 M.A.E. , 11, 280. 

M.A.E. , 11, 281. 7 M.A.E ., 11, 286. 8 M.A.E. , 11, 306. 
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were principles which suited her genius; to Romantic Spain the appli¬ 
cation of such principles could only mean the ruin of her genius. The 
result is that the Spanish stage has been forced into mere imitation of 
“an exotic drama, foreign to its character, which has neither prospered 
on our soil, nor can prosper, for so long as we are Spaniards and not 
Frenchmen ”. 1 Duran’s principle is quite clear: 

El teatro debe ser en cada pais la expresion poetica e ideal de sus necesidades 
morales, y de los goces adecuados a la manera de existir, sentir y juzgar de 
sus habitantes; circunstancias todas.. .que nunca seran el resultado del arte 
ni del analisis metafisico o erudito de obras extranjeras y opuestas al caracter 
de cada pueblo. 2 

He is as friendly to classicism as to romanticism, provided that each is 
recognized as a distinct genre to be treated differently and with perfect 
fairness. We should no more ask Calderon to follow the dramatic rules 
applicable to Racine, is his argument, than to write in Racine s native 
language. Let a dramatist arouse my emotions and my enthusiasm, let 
him persuade me to identify myself with the object of his compositions, 
and I will never demand of him an account of the means which he has 
used in doing so . 3 

This is an eminently sane position, set out with his customary 
moderation ” 4 * by a man who frankly declares: “ I belong to no party . 
Those unacquainted with contemporary preceptists might hesitate to 
describe it as a position of revolt at all. But, though Duran has no ob¬ 
jections to rules as such, and would have been glad for eighteenth- 
century preceptists to have “purged” Golden Age drama by imposing 
rules “suitable to it ”, 6 he makes it evident that he himself attaches but 
the slightest importance to precept. The “sublime and ideal beauty 
of Romantic poetry, he declares with unwontedly florid eloquence^ is 
nourished and sustained in the boundless spaces of eternity and t e 
greater or lesser enthusiasm” which inspires the poet is the only limit 
which he imposes upon his audacious metaphors and upon his great 
and sublime thoughts”.? From what he has said, Duran “easily infers 

1 M.A.E ., 11, 287. 2 M.A.E ., 11, 290. * n, 295. 

4 A phrase used by Bohl von Faber of (and also to) Duran. . • ainz y 

Rodriguez: “Documentos, etc.”, B.B.M.P ., 1921, in, 9 1 * „ 

5 Though it is clear throughout where his sympathies are, and he occasionally 

makes it unusually so, as where he doubts if Classical drama can ever rise to 
the heights of the sublimest works of romanticism. 

6 M.A.E., n, 316-17. 7 M.A.E., 11, 315- 
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the impossibility of imprisoning Romantic drama or comedy within 
the bounds set by the three Unities and insists upon the necessity for 
variety and contrast in tone and expression, verisimilitude in language 
and the “admission and amalgamation” of tragedy, comedy, satire, the 
lyric and the bucolic within Romantic drama . 1 The pages from which 
these arguments are taken might almost have come from the Preface de 
Cromwell; they certainly rival the more daring passages of the preface 
to the Moro Exposito. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the impatience of authors 
and critics was directed solely against the rules made by preceptists— 
the “French system of the eternal and infallible rules”, in the words 
of Bohl von Faber . 2 Another of its causes was the gallicized character 
of the language. It is always easier to corrupt an idiom than to purge 
it of its corruptions and it is not till our own time that many of the 
gallicisms which came in with the first Bourbons can be said to have 
disappeared. In the eighteen-twenties and thirties they were every¬ 
where. The Spanish of the Golden Age, said Gallardo, with the ex¬ 
aggeration permitted to a satirist, is now a dead language . 3 It has lost 
that wealth which was once among its greatest attractions and which 
caused it to be envied by all the other nations of Europe . 4 It lies in 
bondage to France: 

En efecto el frances manda al espanol. La lengua castellana se aprende por 
la francesa. . .pensando en frances los espanoles que mas hacen hoy gemir 
la prensa (y la lengua).... 

Asi es que no tienen por de buen cuno la frase que no se ajusta a la 
galicana .5 

1 M.A.E., ii, 315-16. 

In a letter to Duran, published by P. Sainz y Rodriguez: “Documentos, etc.”, 
in B.B.M.P. y 1921, hi, 93. 

3 Cuatro Palmeta^os y etc. (1830), in Obras escogidas de Don Bartolome Jose 
Gallardo , ed. P. Sainz y Rodriguez, Madrid, 1928, I, 48-50: 

Comparar los escritos del dia con los del tiempo de los Cervantes, Lopes y 
Quevedos, es comparar con un lienzo de Murillo una estampa ruda de aleluya 
infantil. . .. 

En suma la lengua castellana murio y es fuerza estudiarla ya como lengua 
muerta. 4 Qp. cit., p. 49. 

3 0/7. c/ 7 ., p. 48. Cf. similar testimony in the Gaceta de Madrid for December 18, 
1835: Es cosa sabida que, con muy pocas e ilustres excepciones, el hermoso 

idioma de Garcilaso, de Granada y de Cervantes esta casi enteramente desusado en 
conversaciones y escritos. Haya por Io menos algunos libros, aunque sean pocos, de 
los cuales conste que la lengua de aquel siglo no es en el xix una lengua muerta como 
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One of the services which the Spanish Romantics were to attempt to 
render to literature was the re-enrichment of their language with the 
wealth of the past. They did not de-gallicize it, for many of them had 
lived long in France and some moved almost as easily in French as 
in their own language. But they created more alternative forms, re¬ 
stored forgotten expressions and substituted simple, direct and telling 
words for the phrases weakened by insincerity and convention to which 
they took such strong exception. Here, as in so many other aspects of the 
Spanish Romantic movement, Revival is indistinguishable from Revolt. 

Another cause of discontent during this first third of the nineteenth 
century was the miserable conditions under which literary men laboured. 
Some of them were in exile abroad; others were in disfavour at home. 
Almost all, with the exception of those who had additional occupations 
or private means, were compelled to live on the border-line of poverty. 
“El dfa que no imprimimos,” as Larra put it, “no comemos.” 1 Hack¬ 
work and ill-paid journalism kept alive some who were afterwards to 
be in the foremost rank of literature. Conditions, in short, were at 
their lowest level, even “in a country where literature has almost 
invariably been the resource of the author who has no other . 2 

(ii) Discontent with the State of the Drama 

All this was particularly true of the stage, which, since poetry could 
provide no livelihood and the novel was at so low an ebb, had naturally 
become the chief hope of the young author. The current dissatisfaction 
with the state of the drama resembled a divine discontent. As we have 
seen, it was by no means new, but dated from far back in the last century. 
During the reign of Ferdinand VII, 3 however, it steadily increased, until, 

la griega y latina.” F. B. F. Biedermann (“Don Quichotte ” et la tdche de ses traduc- 
teurs , Paris and Leipzig, 1837, p. 9) remarks that Golden Age writers have to'be 
studied in Spain as though they were Greek or Latin authors, so unfamiliar is t teir 
language. 1 “Figaro de vuelta” (Larra: Obras, ed. cit. y ill, 44 )* 

1 El Pobrecito Hablador : “ReHexiones acerca del modo de resucitar el teatro 

espanol” (Larra: Obras, ed. cit., 1, 75). tr. c 

3 It is only fair, however, to quote Quintana’s testimony to the efficacy ot 
Moratin’s satire (cit. 1, 36, above). Writing in 1821 of the improvements that had 
been effected in the theatre since 1791, he says: “A la saz6n que esto se escnbia [i.e., 
in 1791] el teatro estaba ocupado por una nube de autores miserables e ignorantes, 
de quienes La Comedia Nueva hizo una severa, bien que necesaria, justicia.. . .bus 
composiciones, insipidas o desatinadas, han desaparecido ya de la escena, y pro a- 
blemente no resucitardn jamas.” (Notes to Reglas del Drama : B.A.E., xix, 81.) 
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in the last decade of that reign, a climax was reached with the invasion 
of Madrid and the chief provincial cities of Spain by Italian opera. 

This form of entertainment was no novelty in Spain. 1 Introduced 
into Madrid, in 1703, by Philip V, it soon found a worthy home in the 
newly-built theatre of Los Canos del Peral and enjoyed a long period of 
popularity after the War of the Succession. It met, of course, with 
opposition from the critics, as did the related genre of “melodrama”, 2 
but suffered little from them and declined only about the end of the 
century, disappearing during the War of Independence. When it 
returned, and, Los Canos del Peral having been demolished, was 
welcomed in the two Madrid theatres, the Principe and the Cruz, and 
when, above all, a Spanish company was formed and Queen Maria 
Cristina patronized the establishment of a conservatoire in the Spanish 
capital, opera began to carry all before it in the upper classes, from whom 
alone any reform of the drama would be likely to emanate. 3 The “national 
drama” of Spain, to quote Larra’s terse remark, became “a branch of 
the opera”; 4 and the prevailing musicomania , so freely satirized in 
contemporary literature, 3 was no mere passing fashion, but a real and 

Cf. A. Pena y Goni: La Opera espahola y la musica dramattca en Espafia en el 
siglo x ix. Madrid, 1881. 

* “Melodrama”, that is, taken in the etymological sense (cf. I, 35> above). 
A typical example of this criticism will be found in Estala’s “Discurso preliminar 
to his Edipo Tirano (Madrid, 1793, PP- 23-4): “LI moderno [canto] por la mayor 
parte es vicioso. En esta parte convengo con los que reprenden las muchas impro- 
piedades del melodrama moderno: es un absurdo, que un hombre agitado de una 
pasion vehemente, o en peligro de muerte, se ponga muy despacio a cantar una aria 
insignificante con muchos trinados y juguetes de garganta, estropeando los afectos, 
para lucir su voz, etc.” 

3 On the popularity of opera with the upper classes, see Mesonero Romanos. 
Mem. Set., 1, 266-7, H, 65, 92-7. (Larra, Obras, ed. cit ., ill, 195-9, gives a reason 
for this.) One of the daily papers of the Liberal triennium {El Universal Observador 
Espahol , May 1, 1822) reports that the popularity penetrated farther: “La musica 
italiana ha venido a ser la diversion favorita de las damas, el pasatiempo de los 
j6venes elegantes y el honesto recreo de las gentes aplicadas y laboriosas.” 

A Sera el teatro el refugio de nuestra gloria? <fEl teatro, sin actores y sin publico, 
el teatro nacional, que por ultimo insulto, para mengua eterna y degradacion sin fin 
del pals, es ya una sucursal de la opera, y un llena-huecos para las noches en que esta 
ronca la primera dama?” (“Horas de invierno”: Larra: Obras, ed. cit., in, 202). Cf. 
also the account given by Mesonero Romanos: Mem. Set., 11, 14, 16. 

5 Cf. Fray Gerundio: Teatro social, Madrid, 1846, 11, 311, and Breton’s satire, 
“El furor filarmonico”, in Obras, Madrid, 1883-4, v, 17-28. On the popularity of 
opera in Barcelona, cf. F. Gal 1 i: Memoires sur la derniere guerre de Catalogne, Paris, 
1826, pp. 454-5: 

Le gout pour la musique de Rossini s’accrut progressivement.. .. Quelques 
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genuine enthusiasm for something felt to be very much better than any 
form of drama being offered by Spanish writers. Artists of merit were 
not wanting to interpret the masterpieces of Donizetti, Rossini, Meyer¬ 
beer and other contemporary composers, all of whom based their 
operas upon works of a Romantic character, just as Verdi, at a rather 
later date, used two of the outstanding Spanish dramas of his time, Don 
Alvaro and El Trovador. Although the climax of the mania jilarmonica 
seems to have begun with the visit of Rossini to Madrid at Carnival of 
1831, 1 and to have reached its height within the two or three years 
following, it was a long time before it seriously declined. 

The prevalent discontent with the regular drama appears to have 
been due partly to the type of play that was produced and partly to the 
conditions of production. 

As to the type of play, it is clear that the determining factor in almost 
every selection was the insatiable eagerness of the lower and middle 
classes for novelty and excitement, which ran away with any critical 
standards that they might have possessed 2 and accounted for the vogue 
of the pseudo-historical melodrama satirized by Arriaza 5 and for the 
fantastic popularity of such plays as Grimaldi’s three-act “melo-mimo- 
drama mitologico-burlesco de magia y de grande espectaculo , La 
Pata de Cabral Enciso Castrillon remarked ironically at about this 

acteurs ont eu un accueil qui approchait de Pidolatrie. On peut regarder la troupe 
italienne comme de toute necessite a Barcelone; et ce ne serait pas exagerer que de 

dire qu’elle soutient le theatre. . 

“Malgre les objets dune plus haute importance qui cette annee occupaient les 

esprits, Popera ne laissa pas d’etre aussi frequente que jamais. ... 

“La Ga^a Ladra , musique de Rossini assez connue pour que nous nous dispen- 
sions d’en parler; le public de Barcelone Pa vue mille fois representee par differentes 

troupes et neanmoins s’y porte toujours en foule.” . 

A somewhat different account of opera in Madrid and the provinces in 1 30 is 
given in Henry Inglis’ Rambles in Spain , London, 1839, 1, 107-9, hut it is not 
perhaps wise to put implicit faith in a book of this type written by a foreigner. 

1 Cf., for further information, Mem. Set., II, 97-8. 

2 Cf. Moratfn, Leccion poetic a, etc.: 

“Haras que horrendos fabulones lleve 

cada comedia y casos prodigiosos; 

que asi el humano corazon se mueve. .... • . 

3 See the verse satire “A una comedia’’, in B.A.E., lxvii, 130, w lie 1 is aime at 
a type of play “entre historial y romancesco [cf. i, 37> n - 3> above] aunque en rea 1 a 
inverosfmil y ridfculo” and is approximately contemporary with Moratin s /-a 
Comedia Nueva. (Cf. note to die satire, loc. cit ., for further details of this type.) 

4 Its full title was Todo lo vence el amor o La Pata de cabra. The words in quota¬ 
tion marks form its sub-title. It was published at Madrid in 1831. Two more e ltions 
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time that many playgoers went to the theatre in much the same spirit as 
if they were going to see a magic lantern . 1 Allowing for the exaggera¬ 
tions of satire, we can form an excellent impression of this public from 
Larra’s article “Una primera representation ”, 2 where he describes the 
corrillos as heard at the Cafe del Principe: 

Hay cosas atrevidas; pero jque escenas! Figurese usted que hay uno 
que es hijo de otro.” 

;;i°ig a! ’\ 

Pero el hijo esta enamorado.. . .Deje usted: yo no me acuerdo si es el 

hijo o el padre el que esta enamorado. Es igual. El caso es que luego se 

descubre que la madre no es madre: no; el padre es el que no es padre; pero 

hay un veneno, y luego viene el otro, y el hijo o la madre matan al padre o 
al hijo.” 

* i Hombre! Eso debe ser de mucho efecto.” 

i Yo lo creo! Y hay una tempestad y una decoration oscura, tetrica, 
romantica. . .en fin, con decide a usted que la dama, ayer en el ensayo, no 
podia seguir hablando.” 

“ jUi!!!!”3 

******* 

Pero la parte indudablemente mas divertida es la de oir, acercandose a los 
corrillos, los votos particulares de cada cual: este la juzga mala porque dura 
tres boras; aquel, porque mueren muchos; el otro porque hay gente de 
iglesia en ella; el de mas alia porque se muda de decoraciones; esotro porque 
infringe las reglas: los contrarios dicen que s6lo por estas circunstancias es 
buena. jQue Babilonia, santo Dios! jQue confusidn! 4 

Larra has also left us an interesting conspectus of the stage produc¬ 
tions of 1835, which may probably be taken as representative of the 
years immediately preceding. The productions are summarized in no 
fewer than eight classes, and even these are not exhaustive, for they omit 
a type of play which was for many decades in the front rank of popularity 

that comedia de magia already described ,5 of which Leandro Moratfn 
had written so piquantly and picturesquely: 


followed in ten years and there were several later ones. Cf. 1, 259-60, below; Mem. 

, ’ 68 ’. which gives U a French ori g in ; Zorrilla: R.T. V., in, 19; and B.G., 1,71—2. 

Principios de Literatura , etc., Madrid, 1832, p. 23. It was not an uncommon 
comparison. On the satire by “S.B.” referred to elsewhere (Eco del Comercio , 
November 6, 1835), the Classicist at the exaggeratedly Romantic play exclaims 
^Donde estamos? ^'En el cosmorama o en la lintema magica?” 

* In Revista Espaiiola , April 3, 1835. Reprinted in Larra: Obras, , ed. cit., II, 

^ . 3 Art - (°P- cit., II, 345 ). 

Art ' Clt ' (°P- “'•> 349 )- 5 Cf. 1, 34, above. 
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Si del todo la pluma desenfrenas, 
date a la magia, forja encantamentos, 
y salgan los diablillos a docenas. 

Aqui un palacio vuele por los vientos, 
alii un vejete se transforme en rana: 
todo asombro ha de ser, todo portentos. 1 * 3 4 5 

Larra’s summary, set down in briefest form, is as follows: 

m 

(i) “Lo que se llama comedia antigua ”, i.e., anything earlier than 
Cornelia; 

(ii) “Drama, dicho melodrama”, translated from the French; 

(iii) “Drama sentimental y terrorffico”, also translated; 

(iv) “Comedia dicha clasica de Moliere y Moratin”; 

(v) “Tragedia clasica, ora traduccion, ora original”; 

(vi) “ Piececita de costumbres, sin costumbres, traduccibn de Scribe ; 

(vii) “Drama hist6rico, crdnica puesta en verso, o prosa poetica ; 

(viii) “Drama romantico, nuevo, original. . .el unico verdadero .* 

The most striking characteristic of this programme is the prominence 
of translated drama. Translations comprise at least four classes out 
of the eight. Nor does this proportion seem to misrepresent their 
frequency. Hartzenbusch tells us that, between January 1, 1829 and 
April 29, 1831, only seven original plays were given in the two Madrid 
theatres: “tres loas, una tragedia, una comedia, un drama patibulario y 
un comedion de cristianos y moros”.^ The comedia and the comedion 
were both hissed; the life of the tragedy was prolonged, through 
influence, to nine nights; and the most popular of the seven, the drama 
(entitled El Asesino descubierto ), ran for three nights only. 

The translations themselves, as Larra tells us, were the merest hack¬ 
work—the kind of thing for which, to quote his^ inimitable phrase, 
“no se necesita mas que atrevimiento y diccionario 

Suelo traducir para el teatro la primera piececilla buena o mala que se me 
presenta, que lo mismo pagan y cuesta menos; no pongo mi nombre, y ya 
se puede hundir el teatro a silbidos la noche de la representaci6n. 
quiere usted? En este pais no hay aficion a esas cosas.’ 

1 Leccidn poetica , etc. . . 

J “Una primera represen tacion ” (Larra: Obras , ed. cit., II, 344 ;- 

3 Preface to Molins’ Obras poeticas (Madrid, 1857, P- * v ''i)- 

4 “De las traducciones, etc.” (Larra: Obras, ed. cit., ni, 11 5 )- . , 

5 Larra: El Pobrecito Hablador: “Carta a Andres” (Larra: Obras , ed. at., 1, 17). 
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and yet they were applauded and even preferred to original dramas , 1 
so that the poverty-stricken author could hardly be blamed if he spent 
a week in translating a play rather than six months in writing one, re¬ 
ceiving as he did the same remuneration for each . 2 

De aqui las miserables traducciones, de aqui la expulsion del buen genero 
para hacer lugar al genero charlatan que deslumbra con faciles y sorprendentes 
golpes de teatro. De aqui la ausencia de caracteres, de pasiones y de virtudes, 
para sustituirles esos traidores falsos y etemos que hacen el mal para buscar 
el efecto, esos crimenes no justificados, y esos vicios asquerosos pintados de 
una manera todavia mas asquerosa. 3 

Escribir en Madrid,” Larra had sighed, “es llorar, es buscar voz sin 
encontrarla como en una pesadilla abrumadora y violenta.. ..Lloremos, 
pues,” was his conclusion, “y traduzcamos ”. 4 

So Larra’s rhetoric. Breton’s satire against “ the infectious mania of 
writing for the public” puts the case from the standpoint of the hypo¬ 
thetical author to whom it is addressed: 

Ni esperes que del hambre se redima, 
bien que le paguen con aplauso vano, 
quien buenos versos en Espana imprima. 

<i’No es mejor en lenguaje chabacano 
del frances traducir un melodrama, 
y venderlo despues por castellano? 

* * * 

Lo repito: es muy necio quien ensena 
verdad, buen gusto, y de la insana plebe 
en derrocar los l'dolos se empena. 


Larra: El Pobrecito Hablador : “Reflexiones acerca del modo de resucitar el 

teatro espanol. . . . Oye aplaudir indistintamente las mezquinas traducciones 

extranas a nuestras costumbres, y preferirlas acaso a las obras originales.” (Larra: 
Obras, ed. cit., I, 72.) 

Ibid.: jfCuando las ve pagar con tan poca diferencia, que mucho que no se 
canse en correren pos de la perfeccidn? j Cuanto mas facil es traducir en una semana 
una comedia que hacerla original en medio ano! <;Por que ha de emplear tanto 
tiempo, tantos afanes por conseguir aquel mismo premio que en menos tiempo y 
con menos trabajo puede alcanzar?” {Op. cit., loc. cit.) 

3 Ibid. A little later (1834) one “F. de V.” published in Barcelona a Satirilla 
contra elprurito de traducir in which he pleads with all concerned to 

“poner valla al torrente 
hero, que del Pirene inunda a Espana.” 

4 '“Horas de invierno” (Larra: Obras, ed. cit., in, 202, 203). 
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Traducir es mas facil y mas breve; 
y quizas el librero mas te pague 
cuanto sea tu escrito mas aleve. 1 

* * * 

“<;Y por que he de escribir en Castellano”, 
me dira algun autor, ‘‘si mato el hambre 
con exotico drama chabacano?” 

* * * 


<;C6mo negar que zafios traductores 
el buen gusto y la lengua corrompiendo 
profanan sin cesar los bastidores? 

{ Como negar que el melodrama horrendo” 
de uno y otro corral crudo tirano 
solo se opone al forte y al crescendo ? 

* * * 

j Oh tiempos! j Oh infelice poesia 
por la pobreza s6lo cultivada 
y mas pobre en Espana cada dia! 3 


Some of the translations given were, as we shall later see, from plays 
by Alfieri, Hugo, Dumas and other dramatists who fully merited pro¬ 
duction, nor were the versions always unworthy of their origina s. 
The popularity of these and of other foreign playwrights of the same 
high degree of merit, however, was eclipsed by that of writers w ose 
appeal bordered on the meretricious and many of whose very n <* m ^ s 
are now forgotten. 4 The phenomenal vogue of the indefatiga e^ > 
“ingenious and fertile”, 5 “inexhaustible and justly famous Scribe , 


1 Satiracontra la mania contagiosa de escribir para el publico, Madrid, 1833, pp. 7 > I °- 

2 A footnote tells us that by melodrama is meant “ los dramas Franceses c e gran e 
espectdculo, cuyas traducciones, por lo comun muy deplorables, torman en gr 
parte el repertorio actual de nuestros teatros”. (Cf. 1, 35 > above.) 

3 Satira contra los abusos y despropositos introducidos en el arte e a ec ama t 
teatral , Madrid, 1834, p. 6. A footnote (p. 6, n. 2) states that the satire was wr 

three years earlier. , . , lir ,■ i„i 

4 “Cuyo principal efecto y artificio”, says Arriaza of such w " ter s ( rl 1C ^ 
teatro M , B.A.E., lxvii, 126-9), “consiste en preparar, por medio de una sene de 
didlogos prolijos y mal hablados, una catastrofe horrorosa e inverosimi ,c 

.los asesinatos alevosos, ejecutados con todos sus atroces pormenores a . vis 
espectador; los tribunales de justicia, con todas sus formulas pesadas y antipoe 1 , 

yultimamente,el espectaculo asquerosode los cadaveres destrozadosen osca a 

5 Larra: Critique of Las Fronteras de Saboya (Larra: Obras , ed. cit., I * 1 ) 

Boletin de Comercio , September 10, 1833. 

Diario de Barcelona , August 4, 1833. 
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for example, is described and satirized again and again. His name is 
ya una verdadera pesadilla, pues apenas hay dfa en que no le veamos 
estampado en los carteles del teatro”. 1 Larra puts the same thing more 
picturesquely: 

“jfQue se da en el teatro?” dice uno. 

Aqui: i°, sinfonfa; 2°, pieza del celebre Scribe; 3 0 , sinfonfa; 4 0 , pieza 
nueva del fecundo Scribe; 5 0 , sinfonfa; 6°, baile nacional; 7 0 , la comedia 
nueva en dos actos, traducida tambien del ingenioso Scribe; 8°, sinfonfa; 
^ • • • • 

‘‘Basra, basta; jsanto Dios!” 2 

Hardly less popular was the melodramatic Victor Ducange, who in 
1 ^ 33 , a f ew months before he died, at the height of his fame, had been 
described by a Spanish critic as standing completely alone in the particular 
class to which he belonged. 3 Larra, though he translated one of his plays, 4 
had no good opinion of him, and as early as 1828 used his most famous 
drama, Trente ans , ou la vie d' un joueur (1827), as the theme for a savage 
piece of anti-Gallic satire. 3 This “dramatist of the boulevard”, 6 wrote 
Figaro later, might have some rudimentary psychology and some 
knowledge of stagecraft but he was essentially second-rate. 

‘ Bole tin de Comercio , September 10, 1833. 

La vida de Madrid * (Larra: Obras , ed. cit., 11, 278). Cf. “Mantenga listed un 
corresponsal en Paris, y cada correo una comedia de Scribe, que aquf las reciben con 
Jos brazos abiertos.” (Larra: “Don Candido Buenafe”: Obras , ed. cit., 11, 105.) 

liven in the next decade, a eulogist could still seriously call Scribe “este sabio 
autor cuyo vasto y universal conocimiento le pone como uno de los primeros 
hombres de la literatura dramatica, el mas original en su clase y el unico que sabe 
ermanar todas las epocas, todos los gustos y hasta los mas insignificantes caprichos 
de todas las escuelas ’. {El Imparcial , Barcelona, July 11, 1844.) 

* Diario de Barcelona , December 10, 1832: “.. .las grandiosas ideas del celebre 

r Ducange, unico que en nuestro tiempo obtiene la preeminencia en tal clase de 
producciones [i.e., melodramatic plays].” 

t 4 ^°^Y t0 billon. Melodrama de grande espectaculo en tres actos y en prosa. 
iraducido por Ram6n de Arriala [Mariano Jose de Larra]. Madrid, 1832. The 
onginal of this play was entitled Calas. Cf. E. Herman Hespelt: “The translated 

dramas of Mariano Jose de Larra and their French originals”, in Hispania , Stanford 
University, 1932, xv, i22ff. 

5 El Duende sati'rico del dfa, segundo cuaderno: Una comedia modema.” 

( etC *> ed * Lomba y p edraja, Madrid, 1922-7, 11, 1-21.) 

Ls un dramaturgo de Voulevard (sic)** (Larra: Obras , ed. cit ., Ill, 89). It was 
lxerecourt, Ducange s contemporary, also not unknown in Spain (cf. 1, 242-3, 
below), who was called “the Shakespeare (or sometimes the ‘Corneille’) of the 

boulevard . The phrase might be applied, and no doubt was applied, to a number 
of dramatists of the same type. 
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No es un escritor de primer orden, ni por la esencia de sus obras, ni por su 
estilo. Victor Ducange es a Victor Hugo lo que un pintor de alcobas y de 
coches a Salvator Rosa y a Rivera. Su pluma no es pincel, es brocha. Su 
color es almazarrrin. No es el poeta del siglo, es el abastecedor de las pro- 
visiones dramaticas del populacho. 1 


No doubt, but he was also the 

poeta dramatico de la plebe, el unico que penetrabael secreto desus instintos, 
odios y supersticiones. 2 

[el dramaturgo] que tanto sobresale entre los demas escritores dramaticos, 
no s6lo en excitar el terror sino tambien en arrancar lagrimas de sensibilidad 
y de temura por medio de las mas pateticas y energicas situaciones. 3 

It was the populacho , the plebe —the groundlings, in fact that filled the 
Spanish theatres, and Breton, who in quite another field could cater for 
them as well as any, not only translated Ducange 4 but praised him. 5 
Ducange’s death was lamented in Spain as an “ all but irreparable loss for 
many an impresario”. ‘‘With him has died true melodrama. 

A contemporary of Ducange, Frederic Soulie, was a professor of 
philosophy who migrated to the world of commerce and later made tu 
use of this twofold qualification in his final trade of novelist an p ay- 
wright. Soulie’s name began to appear on the playbills only during t le 
last years of this period: his greatest success was with Clotilde in 1835, 
which the Valencian Bonilla, by no means an inconsiderable critic, 
thought superior to anything by Dumas or Hugo. 8 Casimir e avigne, 
as a successful pre-Romantic, made a certain appeal, not only be ore t le 
Romantic revolt had begun, but even during the years of its brie sway. 
He was translated or adapted, not only by minor dramatists i e tes y 


1 Critique of Teresa (Larra: Obras , ed. cit ., Ill, 89). 

2 El Vapor, , Barcelona, November 15, 1833* The quotation forms part of a ong 

obituary notice which gives a good idea of Ducange s popularity, an o ie 
of his appeal, in Spain. 

4 El Colegio de Tonnington o La Educanda, first played in 1830, and published 

Barcelona in 1831. 

5 Correo liter ario y mercantile cit. Le Gentil: R.Litt ., p. 21. 

El Vapor , November 15, 1833. 

7 Cf. Revista Espahola , December 17, 1835, and 1, 261, below. 

Diario Mercantil de Valencia, December 7 > 1836. , 


(December 15, 1839), falls outside the scope of this chapter 
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Gurena 1 and Pedro Gorostiza y Cepeda , 2 but by the leading translators 
of the day—Gil y Zarate , 3 Garcia de Villalta , 4 Ventura de la Vega , 5 
Larra 6 and Breton de los Herreros . 7 Other names, which will occur 
later in this survey, are of hardly less importance. 

These foreign dramatists, as will be gathered, were almost exclusively 
French. The one Englishman whose vogue on the stage rivalled theirs 
was Shakespeare, and so frequently was he translated into Spanish from 
French adaptations that he might almost have been thought of as a 
Frenchman. Even where a translation appears to have been made direct 
from the original, the recasting process is suggestive of the French neo- 
Classicists. Nevertheless, such mutilated versions were popular enough 
throughout the period under review—more so, indeed, than some of the 
free treatments of the later Romantics, such as Garcia de Villalta’s 
Macbeth (1838) and Diaz’s “original drama”, in reality based on Ducis, 
entitled Juan sin tierra (1848). Manuel Garcia Suelto, after trying his 
hand at Romeo and Juliet {Julia y Romeo , 1803), adapted Ducis’ adap¬ 
tation of Macbeth (1812), with “the sole object.. .of giving that cele¬ 
brated actor [Maiquez] a means of exercising his talent ”. 8 Teodoro La 
Calle translated (also through French) Othello (1802)^ and Macbeth 
(1803) 10 and Dionisio Soil's, Romeo and Juliet (Barcelona, 1820), while 
in 1825 Carnerero followed the example of Ramon de la Cruz and 
Leandro Moratin, and the text of Ducis, in translating Hamlet. 

El Diplomatico. Barcelona, 1834. 

2 Luis Onceno. Madrid, 1836. Cf. 1, 269, below. 

4 ^ sci f e ^ a l° s viejos. Madrid, 1839. (An adaptation.) 

4 El Paria. Madrid, 1838. (A free translation.) 

5 Mariano Faliero. Madrid, 1835. 6 Don Juan de Austria. Madrid, 1843. 

8 z: os Hijos de Eduardo. Madrid, 1835 (and several later editions). 

From the preface to Macbe , o Los Remordimientos: Tragedia en cinco actos, 

escrita en ingles por Shakespeare, refundida en frances por Mr Ducis, y acomodada 

al teatro espanol por D. Manuel Garcia. Madrid, 1818. The preface also tells us 

that the play had been given some years before with no great success, “perhaps 

because of the defects of the French original”. As a result the translator has now 

completely recast it, “suppressing, altering and adding” as he thinks fit, though 

some of Ducis faults are too far inrooted to be improved. (The original production 

re erred to was that of 1812. Cf. A. Par: Shakespeare en la literatura espanola , 
Madrid, 1935, 1, 135.) 

9 ?lj S seems at * east to have been considered good reading. The first edition 
(Madrid, 1802) was followed by another from Madrid in 1803 and by a third from 

Barceona in 1804. Later editions are: Valencia, 1811, 1821, 1822: Madrid, 1817; 
Barcelona, 1830. 

Tv ^ r » °P' af -> x > *34- Coe (p. 136) reproduces a long critique from the 

Uiano de Madrid, December 13, 1803. 
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The other most noticeable characteristics of Larra’s survey are its 
length and its variety. Since, at the time when he wrote, Madrid had 
but two theatres, it is clear that only the most popular plays could 
hope to survive more than a few nights. Abundance of production 
had been the rule for at least half a century. In 1782, Leandro Morarin 
had satirically advised the young author who wished to satisfy modern 
taste to unlock the flood-gates of his eloquence: 

Suelta toda la presa del molino: 
haz comedias sin numero, te ruego, 
y vaya en cada frase un desatino. 

Escribe dos, y luego siete, y luego 
imprime quince, y trama diez y nueve, 
y a tu musa venal no des sosiego. 1 

So much for the type of play being produced in the Madrid theatres 
and for the discontent with which authors in general regarded it. 
Discontent with the conditions of dramatic production was even more 
understandable. Even as late as 1839 the management of a theatre was 
seldom, if ever, a success. 2 3 The two Madrid houses, realistically described 
by contemporary critics, were small 5 * and devoid of all comfort. 4 The 
upper classes seldom visited them, except to see operas; 5 the lower 
classes went quite frankly to be regaled with sensations and would have 
nothing else, except “magic” and farce. There was no reasonably 
cultured middle-class audience to save the situation. 7 Authors who 


1 “Sdtira. Lecci6n po£tica” ( Obras dramadcas y liricas, Paris, 1825, ill, 3 2 5 )* 

In 1838 a group of persons, of whom Escosura was Secretary, took over bot 1 
the Madrid theatres and declared that they lost 80,000 duros in one season. Anyone 
who does such a thing, wrote Escosura in El Entreacto (October 20, 1839), ha e 
pensar, no en ganar, sino en no perder, o, mejor dicho, en perder lo menos posible, 
porque la perdida es evidentemente segura”. Cf. F. Fernandez de Cor o a, 
Marques de Mendigorria: Mis memorias intimas , Madrid, 1886-9, II, 184. 

3 The Principe held 1318 persons and the Cruz 1236. (Carmen de urgos, 
Figaro , Madrid, 1919, p. 77.) 

4 Cf. Ferrer del Rio: Galeria de la literaiura espahola , Madrid, 1 4 , p* 
Fernandez de Cordoba, op. cit ., 11, 185; Larra: “Una primera representacibn 
(Revista Espahola , April 3, 1835, reprinted in Larra: Obras , ed. cit. y II, 34 2 9 )* 

3 Cf. 1, 212-13, above. 

Cf. Eugenio de Tapia: “El Teatro’’ (11, 31, below): 

“Si es la comedia de poeta clasico, 
que entonces los asientos semi-rusticos ^ 

suelen estar desiertos como un paramo. , . , 

7 “ Un publico indiferente a las bellezas, heredero de una educacion general mal 
entendida, e instruido superficialmente es el primer eslabon de esta misera 
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confined themselves to original work could seldom, even under the 
best conditions, contrive to live on their profits: A Madrid me vuelvo , 
for example, had almost a month’s continuous run 1 —and its author 
received 300 reales. 2 For even so small a pittance as this the dramatist 
had usually to part with all his rights to the manager, 3 and as a result 
made nothing out of the publication of a play subsequently to its per¬ 
formance. Censors arbitrarily condemned or mutilated manuscripts 
sent to them—or occasionally lost them. 4 Actors were treated as persons 
low in the social scale and given more frequent changes of part than 
they could possibly undertake without detriment to their efficiency. 5 


cadena. [Public-theatre-actors-authors.] Cuando los poetas ven al publico aplaudir 
dramas execrables, no sospechar siquiera la existencia de bellezas positivas, que 
tantas vigilias le (sic) han costado, no tarda (sic) en sucumbir y en repetir con Lope 
dc Vc9[3 • 

6 ’ Puesto que el vulgo es quien las paga, es justo 

hablarle en necio para darle gusto. 


• • - El publico es, pues, la primera causa del abatimiento de nuestra escena.” (El 
Pobrecito Hablador : “Reflexiones acerca del modo de resucitar el teatro espanol.” 
Larra: Obras, ed. cit ., 1, 71, 73. The whole article should be read.) Cf. a long article 
by Larra entitled “Teatros” (“Visto el estado de decadencia...”, Obras, ed. cit., 
ill, 95-100). 

1 This was a vast improvement on the past. In the year April 1801-2 no single 
play was given in Madrid more than eighteen times: of the total number of plays for 
the year —153 plays in the then three Madrid theatres—only twenty-five were 
given more than nine times. (Memorial literario, Madrid, 1802, III, 61 ff.) 

2 Molfns: Breton de los Herreros , Madrid, 1883, p. 81. Cf. Gil y Zarate’s descrip¬ 
tion of what was involved in the earning of 400 reales. (Le Gentil: Lepoete Manuel 
Breton de los Herreros , etc., Paris, 1909, p. 20, n. 2.) Larra (Carmen de Burgos: 
Figaro , Madrid, 1919, p. 152) was more fortunate, but even he only received 1000 
reales for his best-paid play, Macias. For other payments, cf. Mesonero Romanos: 
Mem. Set., 11, 65. Zorrilla, on the other hand, received 12,000 reales for Don Juan 
Tenorio (R.T.V., II, 381). 

3 On the question of authors’ rights see El Pobrecito Hablador : “Teatros. 

<? Quien es por aca el autor de una comedia? Articulo segundo. El Derecho de 
Propiedad” and “Reflexiones sobre el modo de resucitar el teatro espanol” (Larra, 
Obras, ed. cit., I, 40-3, 69-80)—two articles which describe vividly and satirically 
the indignities of all kinds to which the unhappy author was forced to submit. 
“Pedimos en primer lugar para los poetas”, says the second article, “sin miedo de 
parecer exigentes, lo que solos ellos no tienen en la sociedad: el derecho de pro¬ 
piedad” (op. cit., 1, 75). 

4 Gil y Zarate: “ Biografla de Breton de los Herreros" , cit. Marques de Valmar: 
Autores dramaticos contemporaneos, Madrid, 1881, 11, 217-46; cf. Molfns: Breton de 
los Herreros, etc., Madrid, 1883, pp. 46-7. 

5 Cf. Mesonero Romanos: Panorama Matritense, Madrid, 1881, p. 41; Carmen 
de Burgos, op. cit., p. 77. 
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(iii) The Slow Emergence of the Revolt 

It is clear enough from this evidence—and much more could be cited— 
that a many-sided literary revolt was needed in the eighteen-thirties. 
But just as the general and growing dissatisfaction with the state of 
literature did not (save in drama) proceed along the well-marked paths 
of the genres , so the ideas which this dissatisfaction evolved were not 
at once translated into practice in the sphere of creative literature. Prose 
fiction, as we have already seen, was so quiescent during the first third 
of the nineteenth century that it may almost be left out of consideration, 
while in lyric poetry, for reasons that we shall presently discuss, both 
the Revival and the Revolt were delayed longer than in any of the other 
genres. In drama, however, there were many signs of renewal—not 
only in the large variety of types which, unsatisfactory from the literary 
standpoint as most of them were, nevertheless showed that play¬ 
writing was in an active stage of development, but also in the gradual 
appearance of what a later day could recognize as the elements of 

romanticism. 

An apt illustration of this is furnished by the evolution of the dramatic 
principles of the poet and critic Quintana. Here was a man—one of the 
most justly honoured figures in Spanish literature—who began to write 
in his teens, lived to be eighty-five, and, though he never embraced the 
tenets of romanticism in their entirety, showed a growing sympathy 
with them which the Romantics did not fail to appreciate. We have 
already described the Romantic affinities of his non-dramatic poetry, 
which have received too little recognition. As to his views on drama, 
we have seen how his youthful conservatism expressed itself in the 
didactic poem, Las Reglas del Drama , written at the age of nineteen, 
and how his Pelayo (1805), for all the mediaevalism of its theme, is an 
uninspired product of pseudo-classicism. An earlier play of Quintana s 
however—a melodrama, or, as a contemporary critic puts it, la 
lugubre tragedia del barbaro, atroz, frenetico y furibundo Duque de 
Viseo” 1 (1801)—shows several signs of the still far-distant revolt in 

Memorial literario, Madrid, 1801, I, 279. A twelve-page notice of this play 
begins on p. 161 of this volume, to be continued on pp. 279 ff. Hie pl^y, however, 
had a very mixed reception: “fueron encontradi'simos los parcceres , says Mor de 
Fuentes ( Bosquejillo de la vida y escritos de D. Jose Mor de Fuentes , delineado por el 
mismo, Barcelona, 1836, p. 48). 
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drama. Deriving partly from English sources, it has a prologue de¬ 
scribing the “greater extravagances” to be found in the “wild and sub¬ 
lime works of the extraordinary Shakespeare”. In Monk Lewis’ Castle 
Spectre (1798), which gave him his subject, Quintana had been attracted 
by certain passages full of “freshness” and “energy”, and, though he 
thought English drama too “free” for successful adaptation in Spain, 
he was probably indebted to it for his attempts to produce dramatic 
atmosphere. The underground scene in Act III and the dimly lit stage in 
Act II 1 carry us forward to Martinez de la Rosa—or back to Shakespeare. 
Some liberties are taken in the play with respect to its treatment of the 
Unities and the language occasionally breaks out into Romantic 
extravagance. There is even a ghost in the play—but it is not brought 
on to the stage: to expect that would be asking too much of the first 
year of the nineteenth century. 

As might have been expected, Quintana greatly modified the severity 
of his Reglas del Drama when, thirty years later, he came to revise it for 
the edition of his poems dated 1821. 2 His judgment, he implies, was in¬ 
fluenced by the unhappy state of the theatre, which, thanks partly to the 
satire of the Comedia Nueva , has now improved. He has learned to 
insist less rigorously on the observances of the Unities of time and place: 
“if there are striking reasons in their favour, there are also striking 
examples on the other side”. Everybody makes exceptions to the Rules 
and those who defend them sometimes create as much inverisimilitude 
as do their opponents. The question (he concludes), which is being 
hotly debated by Classicists and Romanticists, may be left undecided. 3 

Another element of the Romantic revolt which began to make its 
appearance at this time in drama, as in lyric poetry, was a growing dis¬ 
content with the traditional metres. Occasionally this discontent 
declared itself in the most unlikely places: even Luzan had used several 
measures in translating a play by La Chaussee; Iriarte had introduced 
some redondillas into the first of his comedies; and Garcia de la Huerta 

1 “ Pasa de noche. La escena estara alumbrada con una sola hacha que habra a un 
lado derecho.” 2 “Notas” to Las Reglas del Drama (cf. B.A.E., xix, 81-3). 

3 Op. cit.j p. 81: “No se trata aqui de resolver ligeramente una cuestidn que las 
disputas actuales sobre la preferencia entre los dos generos clasico y romantico o 
romancesco han hecho cada vez mas complicada.” It will be seen that Menendez y 
Pelayo’s reference to this passage (/.£., vi, 123) is inexact: Quintana does not refer 
to the “escuela romantica”, which was hardly formed, even in France, when he 
would have written this. Further, many Spaniards before him had used the words 
“romantico” and “romancesco”: cf. 1, 2n., 37 n., above. 
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had varied his hendecasyllabics with silvas , liras and octavas reales in 
versifying Perez de Oliva’s Agamenon vengado . 1 Of more modern 
writers, Felix Enciso Castrillon, in at least three of his plays, made use of 
redondillas and other measures; Javier de Burgos, an ultra-conservative, 
admitted some metrical variety in his well-known comedy Los Tres 
Iguales ; and Manuel Eduardo de Gorostiza, a pronounced Moratinian, 
varied the romances of his first play, Indulgencia para todos (1818), with 
redondillas , quintillas and decimas 2 —an innovation which would hardly 
have been approved by Moratfn. If this was done by writers belonging 
in spirit entirely to the eighteenth century, what may we expect of 
youths bom only in the nineteenth? The metrical experiments made by 
many of these will be described in a later chapter but we may refer here 
to one of them, and not the most brilliant, which is of particular interest 
as having elicited a statement on the subject from no less a dramatist 
than Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, who was later to make practical use 
of metrical variety with such great effect. 

This youth, only nineteen years of age, was Mariano Roca de 
Togores, generally known to literature as the Marques de Molins. In 
1831, inspired by contemporary French drama, and “the new school, 
called ‘Romantic’,” this precocious pupil of Lista’s Colegio de San 
Mateo attempted, in the words of his biographer, “to introduce 
romanticism to the Spanish stage”, 3 by writing a verse drama in varied 
metres entitled El Duque de Alba , drama romantico. As for some reason 
it was neither published nor publicly acted till it appeared in a revised 
form and under a new title (Z,<z Espada de un Caballero') in 1846, it is 
impossible to say how Romantic it originally was. 4 But its author’s 

1 These examples are quoted by Hartzenbusch in his preface to the works of 
Molins ( Obraspoeticas , Madrid, 1857, p. xiii). 

2 Examples of metrical variety will also be found in Don Dieguito (cf. Le Gentil: 
R.Litt.y p. 8); El Jugadory from Regnard’s Le Joueur\ and Las Costumbres de 
Ontario. 

3 Cf. Hartzenbusch’s preface to Molins’ Obras poeticas , Madrid, 1857, p. xii: 

Habia leido las obras del teatro frances, pertenecientes a la escuela nueva, 

llamada romantica; habia tratado con amistosa franqueza a sus autores; y, prendado 
vivamente de ellas y de ellos, propusose introducir el romanticismo en la escena 
espanola: empresa que se qued6 en proyecto, porque el drama no se represento 
hasta mucho despu6s; aunque no se puede negar a nuestro autor la gloria de haberla 
intentado el primero.” Molins’ own account will be found at pp. 507if. 

4 In its revised form it is printed in Molins, op. cit ., pp. 507-90. The date of the 

original form is given at the beginning of the preface (p. 507): “ Corria apaciblemente 
el ano de gracia 1831_” 
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own memoirs inform us proudly that it contained numerous “ in¬ 
novations y.. .escandalos”, one of which was its mingling of tragedy 
and comedy. They add that the literary group which discussed the 
was occupied at the time with two important questions: 

1. Si la varia versification es conveniente al drama. 

2. Si los principios literarios, que se designan con el nombre de romanti- 
cismo, pueden revestirse en el teatro moderno espanol con un atavfo pura- 
mente national. 1 

It is the first of these questions which here interests us, and Hartzen- 
busch, in his preface to the works of Molfns, declares that, though “more 
warmth than it merited” was spent on its discussion, it was “in reality 
practically settled” all the time. It is worth while reproducing Hartzen- 
busch’s summary of the main lines of the argument. 

<:Conviene que los versos del poema dramatico sean buenos? Indudable- 
mente conviene. Pues mas facil es componer 2500 versos buenos en una 
comedia, repartidos en seis romances, interpolados de redondillas, quintillas 
y decimas, que escribirlos en solos tres, como pretendian y practicaban 
algunos. Un acto de 800 o quiza de 1000 versos con un solo asonante llegaba 
acansarel oi'do, queal fin no percibia ya la asonancia; 200 o 300 redondillas 
seguidas fatigaban por el contrario con el martilleo de los consonantes, que 
en el metro de ocho silabas, como es corto, se repite demasiado, porque las 
rimas van muy cerca unas de otras; mezclando el romance con las redondillas, 
el poema adquirfa variedad hermosa, y hallaba el oido agradable recreo; las 
obras dramaticas escritas en variedad de metros podian, pues, respecto a la 
forma, ser mejores en general que las escritas en sola una especie de versi¬ 
fication. 2 



(iv) The Coteries 

Towards the end of this period an important influence upon the Roman¬ 
tic revolt was exercised by the well-patronized though short-lived 
literary coteries. In those days Spain had no literary societies of high 
standing. The Ateneo of Madrid, which has now exerted over a century’s 
almost continuous influence upon thought in Spain, was closed during 
the last ten years of Ferdinand VII’s reign, and was re-opened, or, more 
properly, re-founded, in 1835. 3 A new and important literary influence 

1 Molfns: Obraspoeticas^ed. cit., II, 277-80. Cf. I, 231, n. 4, and Appendix VIII, 
below, for a description of the treatment of the play by this literary group—the 
famous “Pamasillo”. : Op. cit., I, xiii. 3 Cf. II, 94, below. 
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in Madrid was the Liceo, founded in 1837, to which we shall refer later. 
But in the early days now under review neither of these clearing-houses 
for literary ideas was in existence; many, perhaps the majority, of Spain’s 
best writers were in exile; and such temporary literary societies as 
were formed had therefore an added significance. 

The first in date of the coteries was that which met on Sunday 
mornings in 1827 at the house of the translator of Bouterwek—Jose 
Gomez de la Cortina. All its members—hardly more than a dozen— 
were ardent devotees of the Muses, and all were exasperated at the 
sterility which political conditions were imposing upon literature, 1 and 
at the servility to French pseudo-classicism which marked the work of 
the leading writers of the day. They were all athirst for knowledge— 
says Mesonero Romanos, their chronicler—all eager to devote them¬ 
selves to original writing or to enrich themselves by browsing in 
libraries and archives. 2 Some of them were determined, and destined, 
to do more. 

The most famous members of this band were Mariano Jose de Larra, 
then a boy of eighteen; Seraffn Estebanez Calderon, ten years his senior, 
who was just beginning to write; Manuel Breton de los Herreros, 
already the author of several popular comedies; a somewhat older man 
than any of these, Antonio Gil y Zarate, who was also writing and 
translating light comedies with great rapidity; Lista’s young Argentine- 
born pupil, Ventura de la Vega; and Patricio de la Escosura, Vega’s 
schoolfellow and closest companion. Others were critical, rather than 
creative, workers. Nicolas Hugalde y Mollinedo was at the time working 
with Gomez de la Cortina on the translation of Bouterwek; 3 Jose 
Musso y Valiente, translator of Terence, Horace and Sophocles, was 
collaborating in a monumental edition of Moratin; Fermin Caballero, 
the iconoclast, joined the circle shortly after its inception, and some 
years before he founded the important Eco del Comercio. The remaining 
members were a minor novelist called Rafael Humara y Salamanca; 4 
Jose del Castillo y Ayensa, a Hellenist and translator of Pindar; an 
erudite critic named Manuel de San Pelayo; a young journalist, 
Enrique de Vedia, who, a quarter of a century later, collaborated with 
Pascual de Gayangos in translating Ticknor; and Antonio Maria 
Segovia, who afterwards gained a reputation under the pen-name 

1 Cf. Mem. Set., II, 17, 21-3, on conditions in 1826-7. 

a Op. cit., 11, 21. 3 Cf. 1, 91, n. 4, above. 

4 His best known novel is Ramiro , Conde de Lucena. Paris, 1828. 
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“El Estudiante”—besides, of course, “El Curioso Parlante”, Mesonero 
Romanos himself . 1 

These young writers, full of enthusiasm and energy as they were, 
could hardly fail to engage in some destructive criticism. As examples 
of the caustic verve with which they attacked the Gallicists and pseudo- 
Classicists who then reigned supreme, we may cite Mesonero Romanos’ 
lines on three of these deities: Gomez Hermosilla, author of the already 
notorious Arte de hablar en prosay verso; Javier de Burgos, who, in his 
play Los Tres Iguales , claimed to have successfully combined what was 
best in Lope and Calderon with the rigid principles of a Boileau; and 
Sebastian de Minano, of the much-lauded Diccionario geografico y 
estadistico de Espana , now forgotten. Mesonero’s effort ran as follows: 

<fQuien es el geografo hispano? 

Minano. 

<;Quien da para hablar cartilla? 

Hermosilla. 

<fQuien vence a los dramaturgos? 

Burgos. 

Tres son los nuevos Licurgos, 

Sus obras y alientos tales. 

<fSi seran Los Tres Iguales, 

Minano, Hermosilla y Burgos? 2 

This epigrammatic sally was no more trenchant than various of Gallardo’s 
epigrams against Gomez Hermosilla, nor than Arriaza’s decimas , “La 
Leccioncita de Modestia”, on Burgos’ above-mentioned play. But it 

sums up the trinity of tyrants unforgettably and achieved a well- 
deserved popularity. 

A second coterie (1829-30), of which Mesonero Romanos was also a 
member, was that somewhat more turbulent and less studious one which 
centred round the attractive personality of Salustiano Olozaga. The 
twelve members of this circle^ won less fame than did their predecessors, 
though Angel Iznardi, afterwards Caballero’s right-hand man in the 

1 Mem. Set ., II, 23-4. 

2 Mem. Set., II, 26-7. For variants of the text, cf. B.G., 1, 71 and Gallardo: 
Obras escogidas , Madrid, 1928, I, 139. 

3 See Mesonero Romanos: Mem. Set., 11, 29-31. The twelve were: Salustiano 
016 zaga, Jose Marfa Sanz, Angel Iznardi, Jose Maria de Cambronero, Jose de Mesa, 
Francisco Laver6n, Antonio Gil y Zarate, Jose de la Revilla, Francisco Javier Ferro 
de Montaos, Anastasio Carrillo y Arango, Domingo Delmonte and Mesonero 
Romanos himself. 
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Eco del Comercio , and Antonio Gil y Zarate, who was rather older than 
the rest, were men of a promise which was fulfilled. This circle, after 
meeting for almost two complete years, was broken up by the arrest of 
some of its members on political charges, though political discussions 
were said to have formed no part of its proceedings. 

But scarcely had Olozaga’s circle died when a new and much more 
important one sprang up—a circle which for a time was to become the 
centre of the slowly maturing Movement. This was the Parnasillo, so 
named, perhaps in jest, by Gallego, 1 and inaugurated at the end of 1830 2 
in the Cafe del Principe—the “reducido, puerco y opaco cafe del Prin¬ 
cipe , as Larra so rea istically calls it. 3 The founders were Jose Marfa de 
Carnerero, Juan de Grimaldi, Manuel Breton de los Herreros, Antonio 
Gil y Zarate, Seraffn Estebanez Calderon and Mesonero Romanos. These 
were joined in due course by a large number of rising young men in 
the political, the literary and the artistic world, of all of whom we shall 
hear again—notably Larra, Escosura, Ventura de la Vega, Espronceda, 
Miguel de los Santos Alvarez, Antonio Marfa Segovia, Eugenio de 
Ochoa and Jacinto Salas y Quiroga. 

To judge from Mesonero Romanos’ description, the cenacle had not 
chosen a particularly inspiring meeting-place. 

De todos los cafes existentes en Madrid por los anos 1830 y 1831, el mas 
destartalado, sombrfo y solitario era, sin duda alguna, el que, situado en la 
planta baja de la casita contigua al Teatro del Principe, se pavoneaba con el 
mismo tftulo, aunque ni siquiera tenia entonces comunicacion con el coliseo. 
Esta salita, pues, de escasa superficie, estrecha y desigual. . .estaba a la sazon, 
en su cualidad de cafe, destitufda de todo adorno de lujo, y aun de comodidad. 
Una docena de mesas de pino pintadas de color de chocolate, con unas 
cuantas sillas de Vitoria, formaban su principal mobiliario; el resto le com- 
pletaban una lampara de candilones pendiente del techo, y en las paredes 
nasta media docena de los entonces apellidados quinquets , del nombre de su 
inventor, cerrando el local unas sencillas puertas vidrieras, con su ventilador 
de hojalata en la parte superior. En el fondo de la salita, y aprovechando el 
hueco de una escalera, se hallaba colocado el mezquino aparador, y a su 


a Molfns: Breton de los Herreros , ere., Madrid, 1883, p. 38. 

Molins {loc. cit.) writes of the Parnasillo in a chapter headed 1827-8 (cf. next 
note) but the date given by all other authorities is 1830. 

3 El Pobrecito Hablador , No. i. Cf. his account, in the article “ Una primera 
representation” ( Revista Espahola , April 3, 1835 : cit. 1, 214, above), of the 
part played in dramatic criticism by the “corrillos” which met in the Cafe, and 
which, according to Mesonero {Mem. Set., 11, 17: cf. next note), had begun to 
resolve themselves into something suggestive of the Parnasillo as early as 1826. 
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inmediaci6n habi'a dos mesas con su correspondiente dotacidn de sillas 
vitorianas. 1 

The founders of this circle were in earnest. Though young, and in 
private life often excitable and erratic , 2 they were before all else men of 
letters; they had no other means of meeting; and if the cafe (chosen, no 
doubt, because it was the lodging of Carnerero) seemed gloomy and 
deserted, the conversation of the members of the circle was brilliant 
enough to atone for that. The large company was split up into sections: 
lyrical, dramatic, satirical, critical and the like. Their faithful chronicler 
has preserved for us a vivid memory of the nightly discussions: 

Alii, al frente de la mesa que pudieramos llamar presidential , el dictador 
teatral, Grimaldi, tendia el pano y disertaba con gran inteligencia sobre el arte 
dramatico y la poesia;—alii Carnerero, con su amena y sabrosa conversacidn, 
sus animados cuentos, chistes y chascarrillos, que por su color demasiado 
subido no me atrevo a compulsar aqui, formaba las delicias de los jdvenes 
poetas;—alii Bret6n de los Herreros, con su alegre y franca espontaneidad 
caracteristica, su prodigiosa facultad para versificar, aunque fuese una noche 
entera, y la homerica y comunicativa carcajada con que el mismo celebraba 
sus propios chistes;—alii Serafin Calder6n, con su lengua estropajosa y su 
lenguaje macareno y de germania, contando lances y percances a la alta 
escuela, o entonando por lo bajo una playera del Perchel;—alii Gil Zarate 
formando contraste con su grave seriedad y su poco simpatica elocuencia;— 
alii Ventura Vega, con aquel aplomo y c6mica seriedad que le eran carac- 
teristicos, soltando un epigrama, un chiste agudo, que algunas horas despues 
eran como proverbiales en nuestra culta sociedad;—alii Espronceda, con su 
entonada y un tanto pedantesca actitud, lanzando epigramas contra todo lo 
existente, lo pasado y lo futuro;—alii Larra, con su innata mordacidad, que 
tan pocas simpatias le acarreaba;—alii Escosura, con la agitada movilidad de 
su lengua, de su mente y hasta de su coraz6n;—alii Bautista Alonso, con su 

1 Mem. Set., n, 53-4. With this description may be compared another which the 
same author wrote from memory thirty years later, referring to the year 1825 
(“Fisonomia de nuestra sociedad en 1825 ”, in La Espaha , March 6, i860, reprinted 
in Tipos , grupos y bocetos de cuadros de costumbres , Madrid, 1862, p. 12): “Ya el 
reducido [establecimiento], contiguo al teatro del Principe, comenzaba por aquel 
tiempo a tomar proporciones de Pamasillo, con cuyo titulo fu£ conocido despu£s; 
aunque, a decir la verdad, entonces no podia existir tal Parnaso ni chico ni grande, 
por la sencilla raz6n de que no habian amanecido aun los poetas de la nueva cosecha 
que despues le poblaron, y que de los antiguos solo el anciano Arriaza y el amable 
Carnerero eran los frecuentes comensales.” From this it would appear that the 
Pamasillo was of slow formation, but what has already been written will show that 
Spain was by no means as bereft of “poets” as Mesonero Romanos supposed. 

2 Fernandez de C6rdoba, Mis memorias intimas , Madrid, 1886-9, h 
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palabra inagotable, que participaba de arenga forense y de 6gloga virgiliana; 
—alii, en fin, todos los concurrentes a aquel certamen del talento alardeaban 
sus respectivas facultades y converti'an aquella modesta sala en una lucha 
animada, en un tomeo del ingenio, y casi casi en una literaria institucidn. 1 

All this is very entertaining and encourages the reader unacquainted 
with the subsequent developments of revolutionary romanticism in 
Spain to think of the Parnasillo as the centre of a great literary revolution 
—which is precisely what more than one critic is bold enough to say 
that it was. 2 It certainly proves that revolutionary romanticism did not 
wait to declare itself until after the death of Ferdinand VII and did not 
come wholly, or even chiefly, from abroad. But there is one character¬ 
istic of the Parnasillo which must be emphasized here, though it is so 
characteristic of the Romantic movement as a whole in Spain that we 
shall return to it later. A contemporary writer describes it as having 
had a greater influence than the Spanish Academy of the day 3 —which 
may or may not be a compliment. But whatever influence it had did 
not spring from it directly, as from a single entity, 4 but came through 
the individual poets, novelists, dramatists, journalists, painters, musicians 
and actors who composed it. 

We may even go farther. In France similar coteries represented 
something quite definite and the general character of each was never in 
doubt. The Premier Cenacle of 1823, formed by Nodier, Vigny, Soumet, 

1 Mem.Set., 11,59-60. Seealso Appendix VIII: “ The Parnasillo and the Romantic 

movement ” (11, 394-6, below). 2 See Appendix VIII (loc. cit.). 

3 “La Academia entonces, fuerza es confesarlo, ni abundaba en las doctrinas que 
estaban de moda en el Parnasillo, ni ejerefa en la opinion publica la influencia que 
el.” Molfns: Breton de los Herreros , etc., Madrid, 1883, p. 186. 

4 It had not even any great cohesiveness; for, though the exact length of its life is 
unknown, and (since Espronceda and others who only returned to Spain in 1834 
were members) it must have lasted in some form for at least four years, it appears to 
have disintegrated, partially and perhaps only temporarily, not long after its foun¬ 
dation, owing chiefly to the dispersal of some of its principal members. Others 
joined the dwindling circle, which no longer met regularly in the Cafe but occa¬ 
sionally (“a veces”) at the house of Roca de Togores, in the Calle de Alcala, 
forming “una como Academia”, for the reading and criticism of the works of 
members. (Molfns: Breton de los Herreros , etc., Madrid, 1883, pp. 78-9, 83. Cf. 
Appendix VIII, 11, 394-6, below.) It was here (op. cit., p. 83) that their host's Duque 
de Alba was discussed (1, 225, above and 11, 396, below). This is the latest mention 
I have found of it. The Cafe del Principe, it may be added, continued to serve as a 
meeting-place for literary men and artists, as may be gathered from an article (“ Un 
cuarto de hora en el Cafe del Principe”) in El Reflejo , a short-lived weekly review 
devoted mainly to the drama, for January 5, 1843. 
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the two Deschamps and others, stood for one thing, while the Second 
Cenacle, with a very different membership centring round Hugo, 
Vigny, Dumas and Sainte-Beuve, stood for quite another. But the 
Spanish Parnasillo stood for nothing definite at all. There was more 
iconoclasm about it than edification. Those last lines just quoted from 
Mesonero’s reminiscences make this abundantly clear: 

Todos los concurrentes a aquel certamen del talento alardeaban sus 
respectivas facultades y convertian aquella modesta sala en una lucha ani- 
mada, en un torneo del ingenio, y casi casi en una literaria institution. 1 

There is significance in that casi casi. The members of the Parnasillo 
certainly held diverse views but not necessarily definite views. They had 
to a marked degree the gift of expression, but they used it in wrangling 
among themselves and attacking the ideas of others rather than in con¬ 
structing the foundations of a new and stable literature. They formulated 
no creed, they contemplated no constructive action and they founded 
no school. Therein lay their weakness, and from it springs the weakness 
of the Romantic revolt as a whole. 


II. FOREIGN INFLUENCES UPON THE REVOLT 


As we have already seen, one of the most widely held fallacies about the 
Spanish Romantic movement is that it came from abroad. The “new 
literary school”, the germ of which, as Mesonero Romanos said, was 
within the nation, and had been “so ably developed in the immortal 
creations of Calderon and Rojas, of Lope, Tirso and Alarcon”, 2 has been 
spoken of by some critics as though it were a foreign importation. 
Others, while stopping short of so bold an assertion as this, describe the 
revolt-element in the Movement as exotic, though conceding that the 
revival-element was largely native. If, however, we examine the in¬ 
fluence of foreign writers of the first rank upon the Revolt, we shall 
find it to be, not the more, but the less extensive of the two. Foreign 
influences upon the Revival came from England, France, Germany and 
Italy. The Revolt, on the other hand, was hardly influenced from abroad 
at all except by two first-rank authors in France 3 and one (or at most 
two) in England, though to this direct influence there must be added 


1 Mem. Set., II, 59-60. 2 Mem. Set., II, 145. 

3 I except Rousseau (cf. 1, 32, 130-1, above) since the ideas which his influence 
tended to revolutionize were social, rather than literary. 
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the vogue of minor writers and also a kind of collective “atmospheric” 
influence of England and France upon the Spanish exiles which no doubt 
intensified the violence of the Revolt but is extremely elusive of assess¬ 
ment. It has certainly, however, not been underestimated by those 
critics who have alluded to it. 


(i) French influences: Hugo and Dumas 

It is clear enough that, of the three most important contributors to the 
Romantic revolt, two came from France, but it is particularly difficult 
to disentangle the part played by any individual author in the general 
influence of French literature of this period upon Spanish. This is 
partly due to the similarities of subject and treatment (including the 
use of cliches and stock devices) in the works of them all, which make 
it impossible to obtain satisfactory results from investigations of 
internal evidence, and partly owing to the continual recurrence, in all 
Spanish criticism of the period, of phrases like “discipulos de Dumas y 
Victor Hugo”, 1 “el drama de Dumas y de Victor Hugo”, 2 “la bandera 
de Victor Hugo”, 3 “las mas exageradas obras de Victor Hugo y 
Alexandre Dumas”, 4 “la colosal y desnuda escuela de Victor Hugo y 
Dumas”. 3 By “Hugo” and “Dumas” the coiners of such loosely- 
used phrases normally meant no more than “representative writer of 
the French Romantic school”; it would generally be possible to 
substitute for either name that of one of the other principal French 
Romantics. 6 

If, bearing in mind these obstacles, we attempt an estimate of the 
influence of the chief individual French authors of the period, we shall 

1 El Cisne, Seville, 1838, cit. E.A.P.: El Romanticismo en Espafia, Santander, 
1924, P- 62. 

z Lista: Ensayos liter ar io s y criticos , Seville, 1844, 11, 42. 

3 Mesonero Romanos in Sem. Pint., 1842, 2 a Serie, iv, 399. 

4 Sem. Pint., 1837, 11, 381. 

5 Larra: Macias, “Dos Palabras”. The practice did not end in this period. Cf. 
Breton’s lines, written in 1848 ( Obras, Madrid, 1883-4, v, 246): 

“Quien, aborreciendo el yugo 
de los clasicos preceptos, 
encomiaba los conceptos 
de Dumas y Victor Hugo.” 

’ The word “Hugolatry” is often used to describe the Romantic movement in 
Spain by its critics and opponents. Cf. Mesonero Romanos: El Romanticismoy los 
romanticos, Liverpool, 1933, p. 29. 
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find that Hugo and Dumas were on the whole the most popular, and 
had the greatest influence during the later years of preparation for the 
Revolt. It would seem that the plays of Dumas were given the more 
frequently, but that the influence of Hugo was the wider, extending to 
the three fields of drama, lyric poetry and prose fiction, to say nothing of 
criticism and literary theory. We shall briefly examine the influence of 
Hugo and of Dumas in turn. 

The influence on Spanish romanticism of its “high priest and 
prophet” 1 Victor Hugo, though considerable, proves on investigation 
to have been less profound than has generally been assumed. 2 The 
investigator’s principal findings under this head may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Hugo had little vogue of any kind in Spain before 1834, 3 the year 
in which Garcia de Villalta translated Le Dernier Jour d'un Condamne 4 
and Lopez Soler adapted Notre Dame de Paris as La Catedral de Sevilla.** 
Ventura de la Vega describes his penetration as occurring “por los 
anos de 1830”. 6 In 1831, however, J. M. de Heredia could set him as a 
poet below Lamartine 7 and in 1832 an article on the novel could omit 
all mention of him, though four of his novels had been published. 8 
It would not be far from the truth to say that Hugo crossed the Pyrenees 
only with the returning exiles; Scott and Byron were known in Spain 
much earlier. 

2. The vogue of his lyric poetry was surprisingly small at any time. 
The Odes (\%22),Feuilles d'Automne (1831), Chantsdu Crepuscule^ify 1 ))-, 
Voix Interieures (1837) and the later collections were almost unknown 
save to those who read French. Only the Orientates (1829) were trans¬ 
lated with any frequency, and those comparatively late. Zorrilla made 

1 Op. cit ., p. 30. 

2 Cf. Adelaide Parker and E. Allison Peers in M.L.R ., 1932-3, xxvii, 36-57; 
xxviii, 50-61, 205-16. The paragraphs which follow in the text summarize the 
main conclusions of these articles. Some notes upon them by T. A. Gabbert will be 
found in Hispanic Review , Philadelphia, 1936, IV, 176-8. 

3 Cf. art. cit ., M.L.R., xxvii, 40-1. 

4 El Ultimo Dia de un reo de muerte. Traducido al Castellano por D. Jose Garcia de 

Villalta. Madrid, 1834. Cf. El Artista , 1835, 1, 40-3. 5 Cf. I, I 47 > above. 

6 “Discurso. . .al tomar asiento en la Academia” (1842), reprinted in M.A.E ., 
1870, 11, 8. J. M. Quadrado, in Sem. Pint., 1840, 2 a Serie, 11, 189, explicitly gives 
1834 as the year of penetration. But it can hardly be supposed that Hugo was not 
frequently read and discussed—e.g., in the Parnasillo—long before he was first 
translated. 7 Miscelanea , 1831, ill, 93. 

8 Miscelanea , 1832, iv, 65ff.: “Ensayo sobre la novela.” 
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versions of two of them 1 and occasionally employed their themes and 
metres. 2 Arolas, who eulogized Hugo somewhat extravagantly, 3 
adapted several Orientates . 4 * Mora, La Avellaneda, Quadrado and 
Nicomedes Pastor Diaz also imitated or translated him .5 But these 
poems take us long past the chronological limits of this chapter. To 
look at the question from another angle: of the three greatest poets of 
the Romantic era, one (Zorrilla) was very occasionally indebted to 
Hugo, one (Rivas) owed practically nothing to him as a poet and one 
(Espronceda) not only owed him nothing, 6 * but was absolutely anti¬ 
thetical to him in temperament. 

3. The direct influence of his literary theory was small. Here and 
there, as in a famous instance from the preface to the Moro Expositor 
some stray phrase of his found its way into Spanish. But in general his 
epoch-making prefaces—even the Preface de Cromwell —were disregarded 
and the retrievable instances of their being quoted are few and unim¬ 
portant. Nor is this surprising; for the Spaniards were less interested 
in theory than in practice, and the Preface de Cromwell \ though borrow¬ 
ing from Spain, gave it little that its Golden Age did not possess 
already. Further, there were precepts in Hugo’s other prefaces that 
were by no means in accordance with those of Spanish national drama. 

Where, then, is to be found the principal influence of Victor Hugo, 
as distinguished from that of his “colosal y desnuda escuela”? The tale 
of individuals whom he influenced directly is small enough. Martinez 
de la Rosa, though his drama was largely re-formed by French example, 
described himself as “caminando a tientas y sin guia”; 8 there are 
similarities between Cromwell , Aben Humeya and La Conjuracion de 
Venecia , but there is nothing that can be ascribed to direct influence. 9 
Larra, in the preface to his Macias , refuses to allow that there is the 
least similarity between his play and any of Hugo’s. 10 One of Breton’s 

1 “Chanson de Pirates” and “Le Voile”. Cf. Zorrilla, Obras completas y Madrid, 
1905,1,107,159. 

2 Cf. “Duena de la negra toca”, “De la luna”, “La Azucena Silvestre” {op. cit.) 
I, 37, 109-10, 479-514) and art. cit ., M.L.R. , xxvm, 53. 

3 Poesias , Valencia, 1879, 11, 117. 

4 Art. cit., M.L.R.) xxvm, 56-7. 5 Art. cit.) pp. 53-7- 

6 The conceivable exceptions are the subject of “El Reo de Muerte” and the 

graduated metrical scheme of El Estudiante de Salamanca. 

1 Art. cit.) M.L.R.) xxvm, 53. 

Preface to La Conjuracion de Venecia {Obras literarias , Paris, 1827-30, v, 245). 

9 Art. cit.) M.L.R.) XXVIII, 207-8. IO Art. cic.) p. 208. 
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Romantic dramas, Don Fernando el Empla^ado , may owe a few lines of 
dialogue to Marion Delorme} 

Rivas owed much to France and in a general way his Don Alvaro 
adheres to the principles of the Preface de Cromwell,hutv/e know no clear 
case of Hugo’s direct and personal influence upon Rivas. 2 The numerous 
similarities between Garcia Gutierrez’ plays and Hugo’s can hardly all 
be fortuitous: he evidently studied Hugo closely, and, without plagiar¬ 
izing him, was greatly attracted by his dramatic methods. 3 The same is 
probably true of Escosura. 4 In all Hartzenbusch’s Romantic dramas 
we have found no specific case of Hugo’s influence. 3 Gil y Zarate, on 
the other hand, certainly imitated him. The confessor Froilan Diaz in 
Carlos II el Hechiiado is modelled upon the archdeacon Claudio Frollo 
in Notre Dame de Paris and in Ines there are reminiscences of Es¬ 
meralda. 6 

This seems to be the sum total of Hugo’s direct influence upon 
individuals, which is largely confined to drama. His vogue in Spain 
before 1837 also lay chiefly in that field. 7 Though no book of his was 
published in Spanish until 1834, 8 when he had been for some twelve 
years before the French public, 9 the years immediately following mark 
his definitive conquest of the country. In 1835, his first play was 
performed in Spanish—not Hernani , as one might have expected, but 
the more recent Lucrece Borgia. Though there is divergence of testi¬ 
mony as to the nature of its reception, 10 the same year saw the production 

1 Art. cit ., p. 208. 2 Possible influences are discussed in art. cit ., p. 209. 

3 Art. cit., pp. 209—10. Cf. N. B. Adams: The Romantic Dramas of Garcia 
Gutierrei , New York, 1922, pp. 85-7. 

4 Art. cit., p. 212. The reference to Hugo in the preface to La Corte del Buen 
Retiro seems to be another instance of the vague use of Hugo’s name of which 
examples are given, 1, 233, above. 

5 Some vague resemblances are discussed in art. cit., p. 210. 

6 Art. cit., p. 211. 

7 On this vogue, see also 1, 253-300, below, passim. 

A detailed list of the translations of Hugo referred to in the following para¬ 
graphs, and of others, will be found in art. cit., M.L.R., xxvm, 212-16. 

9 Bret6n began to translate Marion Delorme in 1833 but only completed an act 
and a half (Le Gentil: Le poete Manuel Breton de los Herreros etc., Paris, 1909, 

p. 35 , n. 1). 

10 “La obra mas celebrada del primer apostol del romanticismo”, it was called in 
the Artista (1835, 11, 34), but Eugenio de Ochoa informed his readers that its repre¬ 
sentation had caused “mas asombro que agrado’’. “Es evidente que no ha gusrado. 

. . .Era imposible que gustara... .Ha aterrado a nuestro publico.” {El Artista, 
1835, 11, 47-8.) For further evidence, cf. M.L.R., xxvii, 41-3. 
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in Madrid of Angelo , only four months after its estreno in Paris: it was 
repeated in Barcelona four months later still. Hernani , translated by 
Altes y Gurena, was represented in Valencia on Christmas Day, 1835. 1 
In the same year, Eugenio de Ochoa published translations of Hugo’s 
Bug Jurgal and Han d'Islande, 2 while Breton paid the great man the 
honour of Bretonian ridicule in To do es farsa en este mundo and Me voy 
de Madrid .3 This year, then, was marked by the representation of three 
of Hugo’s dramas, the circulation of two of his novels and the dis¬ 
semination of much incidental information about him: briefly, it sig¬ 
nalizes the “discovery” of him by Spain. 

In 1836, Angelo was given in Barcelona and the indefatigable Ochoa 
translated Hernani “into Castilian verse, in a variety of metres”, 
together with Notre Dame de Paris , the latter in three volumes. 4 A 
second Spanish translation of Bug Jar gal also appeared. Hernani was 
given at Madrid (August 24, 1836) but with an indifferent success which 
seems to be satisfactorily accounted for by Larra in his critique of the 
production .5 While eulogizing Ochoa’s translation, he pointed out that 
a Spanish public could hardly be expected to appreciate a French play 
giving a typically French idea of Spanish customs, not to mention the 
“fantastic and exaggerated” picture of “Castilian honour”. It is in 
this article that Larra puts Hugo as a dramatist below Dumas, 6 a view 
which elsewhere he amplifies" and which was not infrequently expressed 
in contemporary criticism. 8 Still, Spanish opinion as a whole was more 
precisely reflected in an article of 1836 which describes Hugo as “the 
man of genius who has travelled in advance of his age, the intrepid 
innovator who has conceived and effected a [literary] revolution ”. v 

In 1837, only two of Hugo’s plays were given in IV adrid, but on the 
other hand he was to achieve success in the provinces. Angelo , during 
1836, and Ochoa’s version of Hernani , during 1837, were each produced 
five times in Barcelona. Lucrecia Borgia , described as “the great 
colossal Romantic drama” of the “incomparable Victor Hugo”, was 

1 Art. cit., pp. 43-4. The comments of the Barcelona press, quoted on p. 43, are 
very instructive. 2 Art. cit., p. 44 - 

3 Todo es farsa en este mundo (May 13, 1835), I, iii; Me voy de Madrid (Decem- 

heni, 1835), 1, i, ix. Cf. art. cit., p. 42, n. 3. 

4 Art. cit., p. 45. 5 Larra: Obras, ed. cit., Ill, 164-7. 

6 Op. cit., iii, 164. Quoted I, 239, below. 

7 Viz., in a notice of Dumas’ Teresa {Obras, ed. cit., ill, 87-90, cit. M.L.R., 
xxvii, 46-7). 

Art. cit., M.L.R., XXVII, 47, nn. 1, 2. '' Sem. Pint., 1836, I, 37. 
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given twice at Valencia in 1836 and twice in 1837, and also, in 1837, 
eight times at Barcelona. 1 Marie Tudor was translated in 1837, and 
performed at Valencia. 2 Hernani continued to be represented in Spain 
every year till 1843. 3 

On the stage, the years 1837-8 seem to have witnessed the climax of 
Hugo’s vogue in Spain. In Madrid, he was given ten performances in 
1838 4 as against two in 1837;$ in Barcelona, fourteen. 6 Only in Valencia 
was interest beginning to wane: four performances, in all, of three 
plays are recorded. 7 8 * There were also published in 1838 two translations 
of Le Roi s amuse and another of Notre Dame de Paris* while eight 
translations of Hugo appeared in the four years following.? But his 
popularity was being undermined during this period by the rapid 
changes in literary fashion which will be referred to hereafter. The 
good-humoured skits of Breton, which still continued, 10 were being 
accompanied by more serious attacks, directed by men of influence— 
Classicists like Lista, Eclectics like Mesonero Romanos and provincial 
Romantics like J. M. Bonilla. The full story of Hugo’s decline and fall 
in Spain, in fact, is bound up with that of the Romantic revolt as a 
whole. 

It is not altogether surprising that a nation which cared little for 
dramatic theory was influenced by Romantic France in little besides 
drama, and should have shown as much interest in Dumas as in Victor 
Hugo. Larra’s comparison of the two writers, whether or no we agree 
with it, probably represents the ideas held of them in his day. Hugo 
(“mas osado, mas colosal que Dumas”) 11 has more novelty, audacity, 


1 The quotations are from press announcements of the Barcelona performances. 
Gabbert ( art. cit., p. 177) believes that there were twelve. I think, however, that 
some of these were of Donizetti’s opera (1834) of the same title. 

2 Art. cit., M.L.R., xxvii, 47. 

3 Gabbert, art. cit., p. 177. Cf. E.A.P.: El Romanticismo en Espaha, Santander, 


1924, pp. 23, 24, 39, 40. 

4 Viz., four of Cromwell and six of Lucrecia Borgia. 

5 Lucrecia Borgia was given on April 1, 2, 1837. 

6 E.A.P., op. cit., pp. 22-3. Gabbert’s figures {art. cit., p. 176) are respectively 
ten, four and sixteen. 


7 Cf. E.A.P., op. cit., pp. 38-9. Gabbert (p. 176) claims to have traced six 
performances. 

8 E.A.P., art. cit., M.L.R., XXViii, 213-14. 9 Art. cit., pp. 214-15. 

10 Cf. El Hombrepacifico (1838), I, xvii; Dios los criay ellos se juntan (1841), III, 

viii; and the poems “ Reputaciones faciles” and “El Genio. . .los Genios”. 

11 Critique of Teresa (Larra: Obras, ed. cit., Ill, 87). 
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extravagance, imagination and poetry; Dumas, a better knowledge of 
stagecraft, a greater emotional appeal, more passion, realism and truth 
to life. Again and again Larra drives home these distinctions: 

Entre los escritores dramaticos modemos que ilustran la Francia, Dumas 
es, si no el primero, el mas conocedor del teatro, y de sus efectos, incluso el 
mismo Victor Hugo.. ..* 

Dumas tiene menos imaginaci6n, en nuestro entender, pero mas coraz6n; 
y cuando Victor Hugo asombra, el conmueve: menos brillantez por tan to 
y estilo menos poetico y florido; pero en cambio menos redundancia, menos 
episodios, menos extravagancia; las pasiones hondamente desentranadas, 
magistralmente conocidas y habilmente manejadas, forman siempre la 
armaz6n de sus dramas; mas conocedor del corazon humano que poeta, 
tiene situaciones mas dramaticas, porque son generalmente mas justificadas, 
mas motivadas, mas naturales, menos ahogadas por el pampanoso lujo del 
estilo. En una palabra, hay mas verdad y mas pasion en Dumas, mas drama. 
M&s novedad y mas imagination en Victor Hugo, mas poesia. Victor Hugo 
explota casi siempre una situation verosimil o posible: Dumas una pasion 
verdadera. 2 

El que sabe estas verdades como Dumas es gran poeta; nadie en el teatro 
francos modemo las sabe como el, y nadie es por tanto mas dramatico que el, 
incluso Victor Hugo, de quien ya en otras ocasiones hemos dicho ser mas 
lirico que dramatico, mas brillante que profundo. 3 

Ya hemos dicho repetidas veces que Victor Hugo es mas poeta que autor 
dramatico; no porque el conocimiento del teatro le falte; sino porque su 
imagination ahoga casi siempre en el la voz del coraz6n, y en este sentido le 
hemos marcado en el teatro un puesto inferior al que nos parece ocupar 
Alejandro Dumas. 4 

From what we know of the esteem in which Larra was held, anything 
that he said repeatedly would be likely to become axiomatic with the 
public. In any case, a comparison of the fortunes of Hugo and Dumas 
in Spain suggests that the more popular of the two was Dumas. 

In France, Dumas’ Henri III et sa cour (1829), the first properly 
Romantic drama to be seen on the stage, preceded Vigny s Le More de 
Vznise by a few months and Hugo’s Hernani by a year. In Spain, Hugo 
was performed two months before Dumas, whose first play to be acted 
in Spanish was Richard Darlington (September 14, 183 5). 5 But Dumas 

; o P . cit ., loc. cit. 2 Ibid. 

3 Critique of Catalina Howard (Larra: Obras , ed. cit. y III, 123). 

4 Critique of Hernani (Larra: Obras , ed. cit. y in, 164). 

3 For further details on this subject, see E.A.P.: “ The vogue of Alexandre Dumas 
P&re in Spain”, in Homenatge a Antoni Rubio i Lluch , Barcelona, I 93 ^> 553 7 ^- 
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was already well known—a translation of his Teresa , for instance, had 
been published in 1834 1 —and he soon began to gain on Hugo. During 
^35-6, five plays by Dumas were given in Madrid against three of 
Hugo’s; in Barcelona, three against one; and in Valencia, three against 
two. In 1837—8, Barcelona saw only twenty performances of Dumas’ 
plays against twenty-eight of Hugo’s but in Madrid Dumas had sixteen 
to Hugo’s twelve and in Valencia the proportion was eighteen to seven. 
In the six years 1834-9, eleven of Dumas’ plays were published in 
Spanish translation (some of them in two or three different versions) 
against five of Hugo’s. 

The vogue of Dumas’ dramas, as of Hugo’s, was short, and was 
accompanied by violent criticism as well as by extravagant praise. Even 
the Romantic Artista deprecated his “monstruosidades chocantes”, 2 
while a chorus of critics, led by Larra, launched a determined attack on 
the alleged immorality of Antony. “Antony merece ser combatido con 
todas las armas”, wrote Larra in El EspahoD 

No s 61 o es execrable este drama en Espana, sino que hasta en Francia, 
hasta en esa sociedad con que tiene mas puntos de contacto, Antony ha sido 
rechazado por clasicos y romanticos como un contrasentido, como un 
insultante sofisma. 4 

Nevertheless, the public paid to see Dumas and wanted more. Ricardo 
Darlington was followed in February 1836 by Vega’s translation of 
Teresa , and, six weeks later, by Catalina Howard , in a version by 
Narciso de la Escosura. This latter play Larra described as “a skilfully 
coloured picture”, a work bearing ‘‘the seal of genius ”.5 Next, in June, 
came Antony , of which not all the criticism was hostile. “En Antony ”, 
said one critic, probably Jose Bermudez de Castro, “se ha excedido 
Alejandro Dumas; es tal vez la obra del autor mas profundamente 
concebida y mas filosoficamente ejecutada.” 6 Finally, in October, 
Dumas achieved a genuine triumph with La Tour de Nesle (translated 
as Margarita de Borgoha ), which had a continuous run of eight nights, 
five more performances in two months, and periodical revivals for 
some years. This “drama gigantesco”, the most popular of Dumas’ 
plays in Spain, was slightly modified as (in Larra’s words) “a concession 

* This was Ventura de la Vega’s translation (Madrid, 1834). 

2 El Artista , 1835, I, 95-6: cf. I, 212-14. 

3 El Espanol , June 23, 1836. 4 El Espanol, June 25, 1836. 

5 El Espanol , March 23, 1836. 

6 “J.B.C.” (? Jose Bermudez de Castro), in Revista Espanola. June 24, 1836. 
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to our customs and to the delicacy of our public”. 1 The Eco del 
Comercio , which had previously been attacking Dumas, now veered 
round like a weathercock and aptly expressed the delight and admiration 
of its contemporaries: 

Da una prueba nada equivoca del triunfo que ha de alcanzar el romanti- 
cismo en nuestro teatro... .Nosotros consideramos a La Tour de Nesle 
como una de las concepciones mas atrevidas, mejor acabadas y de contrastes, 
caracteres y pasiones mejor expresados. 2 

At the end of the year the play was described as “having decided in 
Madrid the triumph of the modern school, which is at present the 
dominant one”. 5 

In Barcelona and in Valencia, as in Madrid, Hugo was represented 
earlier than Dumas, but Dumas soon became the more popular. 
Catherine Howard , Teresa and La Tour de Nesle were given in 1836 in 
Barcelona, and Catherine Howard , La Tour de Nesle and Antony in 
Valencia. Any objections to Dumas’ drama felt by the “disciples of 
Chateaubriand”, says the critic just quoted, were entirely overcome. 4 

But only for the moment. A decline in the popularity of Dumas’ 
dramas began in 1837; whereas in 1836 five of his plays in Madrid had 
been given a total of thirty-two performances, the corresponding 
figures for 1837 were two and nine, and for 1838, two and seven. His 
vogue in Barcelona and Valencia, which had begun later; continued 
longer. In Valencia, indeed, he was played more frequently in 1837 
than in any other year. After 1838, the taste for his audacious dramas 
seems to have died out almost completely, but some of his lighter plays, 
such as Paul Jones , Mademoiselle de Belle Isle , Halifax and Kean , were 
acted with fair success both in Madrid and in the provinces and were 
translated into Spanish almost immediately upon their publication in 
French. It was these that retarded the decline of his vogue on the stage 
during the forties. 5 In 1840 Dumas could still be described as 

el que ha conmovido y conmueve todavia despues de diez anos los corazones 
mas empedernidos en la mayor parte de los teatros de Europa, ese hombre que 
ha estudiado todas las pasiones, todos los vicios y virtudes que abriga el 
corazon humano. 6 

1 Critique of Margarita de Borgoha (Larra: Obras , ed. cit Ill, 178). 

Eco del Comercio , October 3, 1836. Cf., on La Tour de Nesle , El Artista, 1835, 
I, 96. 3 El y a por , December 28, 1836. 

4 Ibid. Cf. E.A.P., in Homenatgc y etc., 1, 562. 

* On the position of Dumas (and Hugo) in Spain about 1845, see 11, 157, below. 

Diario de Barcelona , August 19, 1840. 
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The vogue of Dumas’ novels belongs to a later period than this, for 
he wrote practically no fiction before 1835, and it was not till 1844— 
the year of the publication of the first collected edition of any of his 
plays—that his popularity came, in the form of a violent irruption, 
accompanied by a phenomenal commercial success. The publication in 
Spanish, in the following year, of Les Trois Mousquetaires , La Reine 
Margot , Le Chevalier de Maison-Rouge, Vingt ans apres and La Dame 
de Monsoreau marks Dumas’ definitive triumph. 

That for his vogue. His genuine literary influence was very much less 
substantial and appears to have been restricted to four authors, though 
four of the greatest—Larra, Breton de los Herreros, Rivas and Garcia 
Gutierrez. Though Larra, in his Macias , disclaimed indebtedness to 
Dumas as expressly as to Hugo, the influence upon it of Henri III et sa 
cour , which has been remarked upon by Pineyro, 1 is quite evident. 
Molfns draws attention to a similarity between Catherine Howard and 
Breton’s Muerete y veras 2 which may possibly be accidental. A number 
of writers have referred to the supposed influence of Antony on the 
Duque de Rivas’ Don Alvaro . 3 Garcia Gutierrez translated several of 
Dumas’ plays, which may account for the reminiscences of one of 
them, La Tour de Nesle , to be found in El Paje . 4 These, apart from a 
few minor indications, of doubtful relevance, complete the story. 

The remaining French Romantic dramatists had a certain vogue in 
Spain at this period, but little real influence. One after the other, Victor 
Ducange, Frederic Soulie, Alexandre Duval, Casimir Delavigne, 
Guilbert de Pixerecourt and the rest passed slowly across the stage of 
Spanish popularity, a few of them lingering rather longer than others, 
but none of them leaving any indelible mark on literature. Their 
collective influence, however, is not negligible. Probably Ducange 5 
did most to aid the revolt. Considerable enough to have been translated 

1 Pineyro, pp. 25-7; Pineyro-Peers, pp. 22-3. It is also referred to by N. B. 
Adams in The Romantic Dramas of Garcia Gutierre{, New York, 1922, pp. 69-70. 

2 Breton de los Herreros, etc., Madrid, 1883, p. 211. 

3 E. Merimee: Precis d'histoire de la litterature espagnole , Paris, 1908, p. 425; 
Azorfn: Rivasy Larra , Madrid, 1916, pp. 99—102; E.A.P.: Rivas. . .Study, p. 461; 

G. Boussagol: Angel de Saavedra: sa vie , son ceuvre poetique , Paris, 1926, p. 281. 
Pineyro (The Romantics of Spain, ed. cit., p. 22) also calls attention to similarities 
between Antony and Macias , which, however, are quite general in character. 

4 Professor Adams {op. cit., pp. 103-16) studies this in detail: it seems to be a 

genuine case of direct influence. The conclusion of El Trovador also reminds him 
“strongly” of La Tour de Nesle {op. cit., pp. 82-3) but I take it that he would not 
press this resemblance. There are also reminiscences of Antony in El Paje, which, 
however, I believe to be fortuitous. 5 Cf. I, 218-19, above. 
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by Breton de los Herreros, who praised him, as well as by Larra, who 
attacked him, he did something towards giving the distinction of a 
foreign name to the “melodrama de grande espectaculo” 1 which had 
for so long been beloved of theatre-goers. Soulie’s influence was not 
dissimilar. 2 Duval had only a moderate success, but Pixerecourt, 
though less popular than his enormous success in France might lead 
one to expect, was in steady demand for a considerable period. In 
another genre we may compare the collective effect of the work ol 
Mme Cottin, Eugene Sue, Paul de Kock and the “ardiente, sombrio y 
exaltado” Vicomte D’Arlincourt: 3 this, though of no great weight in 
itself, helped to load that side of the scales which was gradually falling 
in these formative years of the new romanticism. So shrewd a judge of 
fiction as the Valencian publisher Cabrerizo considered that D’Arlin 
court’s novels, with their “chivalric language” and “mystical colour¬ 
ing”, might have been written “especially for Spaniards”, 4 and at a 
somewhat later date, and much to the disgust of at least one critic, 5 Sue 
rose in the estimation of many to a higher point than Dumas, with 
whom, as with Hugo, he was frequently compared by journalists 
and publishers. He was imitated by a number of writers, but all of 
secondary rank, such as Escosura, 6 Martinez Villergas 7 and Ayguals 

1 Cf. 1, 212, 217 n., above. 2 Cf. L 2, 9 » above. 

3 So he is called in the preface to P. Armenguard’s novel Pelayo, Barcelona, 1837. 

4 Memorias de mis persecuciones politicos , 1820—36, Valencia, 1854, p. 136* 
“...las obras de D’Arlincourt, que entonces [ c . 1826] estaban en boga [sc. en 
Paris], y en Espana eran desconocidas; tales como El Solitario y La Extranjera y LI 
Renegado , El Abencerraje, obras que parecen haberse escrito especial men te para los 
espaholes, por su colorido mlstico y su lenguaje caballeresco.” In the Diano de 
Barcelona , May 14, 1834, D’Arlincourt is described as the “Walter Scott frances 
and as being “entre los mas celebres romancistas modernos ”. A similar comparison 
is made with Byron on January 7, 1842 (notice of Maieppa). Cf. the eulogistic 
description of his work in a notice of El Solitario del Monte Salvaje (January 23, 
1830). 

^ Victor Balaguer: Junto al Hogar (Barcelona, 1852-3, 1, 275): jSe dice que 
Eugenio Sue es mas que Alejandro Dumas! Es como si se quisiera suponer que un 
sangrador vale mas que un medico.’’ 

6 El Patriarca del Valle , Madrid, 1846-7, is an imitation of th c juij errant. 

7 Los Misterios de Madrid, , Miscelanea de costumbres, etc., Madrid, 1844-5, is 
based on the Mysdres de Paris. “No faltara”, wrote its author in a verse preface: 

“. . .quien se asombre 
y diga con loco empeno 
que Eugenio Sue es un gran hombre 
y yo un hombre muy pequeno. 

The Mystkres de Paris also gave rise to a number of other minor works of the same 
character, e.g., Manuel Angeldn: Misterios del pueblo espahol (Barcelona, 1858-60, 
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delzco. 1 His Mysteres de Paris (1842) and Juif errant ( 1844), however, 
being his two great successes, in Spain as in France, he has little to do 
with the period now under consideration. The appeal of Kock also 
came later, and, as contrasted with the social and humanitarian manner 
of Sue, it was primarily an appeal to his own countrymen. 


(ii) English influences: Shakespeare and Byron 

Of English authors it might be supposed that one above all others 
would have influenced the Revolt—William Shakespeare. He might 
indeed have done so had Spain been permitted to appreciate the great¬ 
ness of his superb dramas, conceived in a spirit common to all humanity 
and executed with an art which should have appealed to the countrymen 
of Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina and Calderon. But, though a few 
progressives, like Nipho and Arteaga, had defended Shakespeare as 
vigorously as they had championed the greatest of their own dramatists, 
the Golden Age was not yet sufficiently in favour to warrant the 
presentation of his works in Spain in the form in which he gave them 
to his own countrymen: to that extent the backwardness and incom¬ 
pleteness of the Revival prejudiced the Revolt. As a result, it was not 
until the climax of the Romantic movement was over that Shakespeare 
became known in Spain for the great genius he was, or indeed known 
at all save in the diluted French adaptations, miscalled “originals”, 
already referred to. 2 Shakespeare’s influence, then, upon the Romantic 
revolt, was both small and indirect—of scarcely any significance by 
comparison with that of Dumas or of Hugo. 3 

The only English author who can be said to have fed the spirit of 
the Revolt in Spain is Lord Byron. The full extent of his influence is 
impossible to assess, but some idea of its force can be gathered from 

• 

3 vols.); A. Garda del Canto: Misterios de Pilipinas (Madrid, 1859, 2 vols.); Rafael 
del Castillo: Los Misterios catalanes , o El Obrero de Barcelona (Barcelona, 1862). 
Cf. G. Jarbinet: Les “Mysteres de Paris ” d’Eugene Sue, Paris, 1929. 

1 His translation of the Juif errant went into ten editions and he also imitated 
Sue in Maria , o la hija de un jornalero (Madrid, 1845-6), La Marquesa de Bella/lor 
(Madrid, 1847), and other works. Cf. 11, 197-8, below. 

2 Cf. 1, 220, above. 

3 For a fuller study of this question, see A. Par: Shakespeare en la literatura 
espanola , Madrid, 1935. Particulars of some of the translations of the period, made 
directly or through the French, are given above, 1, 220. 
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the abuse which was heaped on him by the enemies of romanticism. He 
is “a braggart about crime”, 1 “chief of the absurd literary sect called 
‘romantic’”, 2 the man who “to a certain degree inaugurated the poetic 
immorality which was to dominate the literature of his century . 3 
Those who were in general sympathy with Romantic tendencies often 
spoke of him, with bated breath, like Cabanyes’ friend Roca y Cornet, 
as a “frenzied and sublime genius”, 4 * or, more temperately, as the 
“father of exaggerated romanticism” indulging in “sublime extrava¬ 
gances ”.5 A few hailed him openly as a leader, or acknowledged him as 
the “first poet of the age”, 6 and one bold progressive, who was later 
to turn conservative, even commended him, as early as 1829, to the 
youth of his day: 

Considerad, senores, los progresos del espiritu humano en la epoca pre¬ 
sente. Byron hace resonar a la musa de Inglaterra con los grandes acentos de su 
sublime melancoh'a, y la hace gemir con los profundos gemidos del infortunio 
y del dolor. Todo es vago en sus producciones; el velo misterioso que las 
cubre hace que, replegandonos sobre nosotros, contemplemos el misterio de 
nuestroyo moral : el fatalismo de las pasiones que arrastran a sus personajes 
con una mano de hierro por los escollos de la vida nos prepara a que con¬ 
templemos silenciosos como se huyen los limites del tiempo y como se a re 
el abismo de la erernidad. Todo en el nos recuerda nuestra nada: todo es 
terrible y misterioso como el hombre: todo esta velado con el velo e a 
naturaleza y sellado con el sello de la contemplacion. Ha pintado las pasiones 
que nos desgarran con su lucha y ha ensenado a los poetas modernos cua 

debe ser el objeto de sus cantos. 7 

All this evidence, which points to a dominance affecting both 
sympathizers and enemies, is confirmed by testimony of quite a different 
character. Professor Philip H. Churchman 8 has examined the Spanish 
translations of Byron, with striking results. Beginning much rater"in 
Spain than in France and Germany, Byronism hardly made itsel e t 

1 Cf. E.A.P.: ElRomanticismo en Espaha , Santander, 1924, p. *5* 

2 M. N. Perez de Camino: Poetica y Satiras, Bordeaux, 1829, p. 22 n. 

3 Cf. E.A.P., an. cit ., p. 15. 4 Ibid. 

5 Aribau in Europeo , 1823, Vol. I, No. 11. . u r 

6 Thus Maury, in 1840 (though the lines were probably written much earlier. 

cf. 1, 159, above) calls him “el primer poeta del siglo a lo menos, e £ a . c IC ^ 1 
mas brillante, concisa y llena, el energico Byron” (Esveroy Almcdora , Pans, 1S40, 

p. 461). 

7 Juan Donoso Cortes: Obras , Madrid, 1903-4, m, 31-2. 

8 “The Beginnings of Byronism in Spain”, in A.//., i9 IO > XX,,I > 333 4 10 - 
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before about 1826, 1 but gained ground steadily till 1830. Translations 
came thick and fast, at first “in miserable prose.. .almost all based on 
French versions”: 2 six were published in 1828; twelve (including a 
collected volume) in 1829; and eight in 1830. 3 Then their number 
suddenly declined, only three appearing in the next seven years (1831 -7). 
During this period, however, the periodicals, which had been inter¬ 
mittently interested in Byron since 1818, began to take him up seriously, 
publishing many short versions, critical studies and imitations, and 
continuing to do so until about 1842. Spanish Byronism was probably 
at its height, nevertheless, between about 1828 and 1837—i.e., during 
the most important of the formative years of the Romantic revolt. 4 5 

If periodicals kept Byron’s name before the public and translations 
introduced him to the general reader, there were those also who read 
him, often in the original, with more than superficial interest. In some 
of these followers he was unfortunate. Telesforo Trueba y Cosio, for 
example, who, as a young man of twenty-eight, issued the first Spanish 
translation of Byron in book form ,5 might have become a Byronist had 
he not instead fallen a victim to the even more dominant influence of 
Scott. 6 Manuel de Cabanyes, though not in fact the Byronist that some 
have thought him, 7 8 showed a decided interest in Byron, whom he read 
dutifully, quoted respectfully and called “the first poet of the age”.^ 
He might well have increased the popularity of the English poet in 
precisely that literary centre where it was at its lowest. But fate 
intervened and Manuel de Cabanyes died at the age of twenty-five. 

One Spanish follower, however, Byron had, who was both en- 

1 Count Pecchio, in 1821 (cf. 1, 106, above), complains of his inability to find 
any work of Byron (“ il mio prediletto Byron ”) during a long stay in Spain, though 
he searched for one “with avidity” {op. cit ., p. 63). The first mention of Byron in a 
Spanish periodical seems to have been dated April 7, 1818 (E.A.P.: “The earliest 
notice of Byron in Spain”, in Revue de litterature comparee , Paris, 1922, II, 113-16), 
and the first translation (Churchman, art. cit ., p. 370) appeared in the same year. 

But I know of only one other translation earlier than 1826, after which date they 
appear regularly. 2 Churchman, art. cit., pp. 368-9. 

3 In this count only translations in book form are included and editions with 
slight variants in title-pages, etc., are not considered as fresh editions. 

4 It will be seen (cf. art. cit., pp. 368-9) that my interpretation of Professor 
Churchman’s data differs slightly from his own. 

5 The Siege of Corinth. Cf. Churchman, art. cit., p. 370 and E.A.P., art. cit., II, 

115—16. 6 Cf. 1, 107, 137, above. 

7 E.A.P.: The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes, Manchester, 1923, pp. 30-6. 

8 Preludios de mi lira. Advertencia. Poems, etc., ed. cit., p. 48. 
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thusiastic and influential—namely, Espronceda . 1 The influence of Byron 
on Espronceda may be deduced from concrete borrowings and from 
many close verbal similarities all of which can certainly not be acci¬ 
dental. “Pelayo” is probably indebted to Sardanapalus ; 2 “A una 
estrella” is undoubtedly based on Sun of the Sleepless;* the “Cancion 
del Pirata” draws on The Corsair ; 4 and several of Espronceda’s poems 
(notably El Estudiante de Salamanca) use Don Juan.* Between the 
Diablo Mundo and Don Juan there are also constant parallelisms of 
subject as well as similar stylistic devices which suggest the closest of 
literary connections . 6 More important than these borrowings them¬ 
selves is the fact that they are not mere unintelligent plagiarisms com¬ 
mitted in order to gain popularity or effect, but original treatments of 
the work of one writer by another who had close affinities of tempera¬ 
ment with him. In other words, the influence of Byron upon the 
Romantic revolt came not only directly, in a way that can, with greater 
or less precision, be estimated, but also indirectly, through the reflection 
of his matter and manner in the work of a sympathetic follower. 
Espronceda’s religious scepticism, his often incoherent philosophy, his 
habit of irreverent mockery, his political radicalism, his desengaho , his 
defence of the despised and outcast, his railing against society and 
authority—all 7 these traits, when they do not derive from Byron or 
testify to his influence, have sufficient resemblances with his character 
to make Espronceda an ideal interpreter of it. The creator of the pirate 

who sings Que es mi Dios la libertad, 

mi ley la fuerza y el viento, 
mi unica patria el mar 

becomes more and more resolute, as his career proceeds, in attacking 
the order of society and of the universe. From this standpoint alone, 
he is particularly well fitted to be one of the champions of a Romantic 

revolt. 


1 This paragraph summarizes the chief findings of Professor Churchman’s 
article, “Byron and Espronceda.” 

2 Philip H. Churchman: “Byron and Espronceda”, in R.H. , 1909, xx, 1 210, 
pp. I24ff. 

3 Art. cit.y pp. 149-51- 1 Art ' cit ’> PP - T” 5 ; 

5 Art. cit ., pp. 160-7. Art ' Clt •’ pp - ,67 ' 9 8 * 

7 Art. cit., pp. 20-86, passim. 
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(iii) An Italian influence: Alfieri 

It will be appropriate here to discuss the vogue of Alfieri in Spain, 1 for 
although, as Menendez y Pelayo pointed out, 2 Alfieri’s plays are not the 
products of literary revolution, there is a close connection between 
their popularity in Spain and the development of the Romantic 
revolt. 

The Spanish vogue of Alfieri begins near the end of the eighteenth 
century and reaches its height during the second and third decades of 
the nineteenth. Several of his plays were represented in Madrid between 
1805 and 1815, with Isidoro Maiquez in the leading parts of some of 
them. Rodriguez de Ledesma’s Lucrecia Pa^i was an imitation of La 
Congiura de Pafti (1805) and his Virginia (1805) an adaptation of 
Alfieri’s play of the same name. Sanchez Barbero began his “sacred 
melodrama” 3 Saul by translating from Alfieri, 4 growing more original 
as he proceeded. Antonio Savinon, in Los Hijos de Edipo (1806: 
published 1814, reprinted 1815), translated Polinice ; and Dionisio Soil's’ 
El Hijo de Agamenon (1807), also called Orestes , was translated from 
Oreste. In 1813, Solis’ version of Alfieri’s Virginia was played and 
published in Madrid, and, in 1814, Savinon’s translation of Bruto 
Primo , as Roma libre , was given in Madrid also. Two years earlier the 
latter play had been performed, and published, at Cadiz, “to celebrate 
the publication of the new Constitution of the Spanish monarchy”. 5 
In 1817, Angel de Saavedra published a play which was certainly 
inspired by Oreste , entitled ElDuque de Aquitania. During the Liberal 
triennium Alfieri’s vogue in Spain was at its height, 6 and, although in 

1 This I have treated at length in “The Vogue of Alfieri in Spain” ( Hispanic 

Review , Philadelphia, 1933, 1, 122-40), where fuller details and all references will be 

found. 2 I.E. , vi, 149. 3 Cf. 1, 35, above. 

4 Cf. preface (B.A.E., lxiii, 633): “ Varios trozos de las primeras escenas, fuera 

de las arias, estan sacados del Saul , tragedia de Alfieri, porque mi intento fue tradu- 
cirla, etc.” 5 It was not published in Madrid until 1820. 

6 Count Pecchio, in 1821 (cf. I, 106, above), contrasts the popularity of Alfieri in 
Spain with the neglect of Schiller and Byron: “Schiller e Byron sono i due bardi 
della liberty i cui canti non sono ancora conosciuti dagli spagnuoli. Alfieri invece 
fu piu fortunato. Le sue tragedie sono lette e gustate, alcune furono tradotte, come 
la Virginia, il Bruto e il Filippo.” (Op. cit. y p. 63.) Filippo , translated as Felipe 
Segundo (possibly by Solfs: cf. E.A.P., Hispanic Review , Philadelphia, 1933, i> 138) 
was performed in October 1821. It seems not to have been well received, but all the 
critics attributed this, with unusual bluntness, to the translator (“Lo que no quiere o 
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the last decade of Ferdinand VII’s reign it naturally declined, the 
publicity had taken effect and references to Alfieri in Spanish periodicals 
became frequent. Neither Breton’s Antigona (1827) nor Cabanyes’ 
Mirra ( c . 1833) was ever acted, but Alfieri’s plays continued to be 
represented in Spanish long after the period now under consideration. 

If it be asked what the neo-Classicist is doing.in this galley, the 
answer is not hard to find. It is true that his earliest plays are as gallicized 
as was eighteenth-century Spain; but he veered round, as Spain herself 
did later, and even became an anti-gallicist of some violence. It was in 
the period 1808-14, when liberalism was finding expression in Spain, 
that Alfieri’s plays were given there. We may not perhaps go as far as 
Cotarelo and speak of him as a “pre-Romantic in drama ”, 1 but we may 
certainly agree that it was “his ideas on liberty and autonomy” which 
“captivated a certain number of Spanish writers, especially young 
writers ”, 2 and in that sense we may say, with Blanco Garcia, that, just 
as the vigour and independence of the Romantic lyric was foreshadowed 
by the anti-Napoleonic odes of 1808-14, so the Alfierine translations 
and original plays of the type of Pelayo and Numuncia “initiate the 
emancipation of the stage ”. 3 Solis himself, in his preface to Orestes , 
maintains that Alfieri had freed Italy from servitude to foreign literature 
and “indiscreet submission to authority ”. 4 Other contemporary 
allusions make it very clear that it was not the Classical form or the 
style of Alfieri’s plays that attracted Spain , 3 but their themes, directed 
against tyrants and oppressors. The choice of Roma libre for a celebra¬ 
tion of the Constitution of 1812 is as significant as the words which 
begin and conclude its prologue: 

Pueblo espanol, cuyo poder un dfa 
sera otra vez terror al universo, 

no sabe todavia el traductor es traducir bien”, El Espcctador , October 14, 1 82 1 ; 

El traductor [la ha] desfigurado del modo mas execrable”, Eco de Padilla, ^October 
*6, 1821. The translator, it seems, acknowledged that this was so ( Universal 
Observador Espanol , October 20, 1821). The press, however, were not deterred by 
the translator’s faults from eulogizing Alfieri with vehemence (‘‘uno de los grandes 
poetas tragicos modernos”, Universal Observador Espanol , October 14, 1821: the 
entire critique is a sustained eulogy). 

Isidoro Ma.1qu.e7, etc., Madrid, 1902, p. 10. 

2 Ibid. 3 B.G., 1, in. 4 Orestes , p. xvi. 

it 5 Cf. F. Sanchez Barbero: Principios de Retoricay Poetica , Barcelona, 1840, p.250. 

Su estilo duro y desagradable es poco apto para el coturno, a pesar de que el autor 
se empena inutilmente en sostener que es el que conviene a la tragedia. 
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yo soy la libertad, que a los mortales 
di6 por su bien, cuando le plugo el cielo.... 
•••••# 

y escrito esta en los libros del destino 
que es libre la naci6n que quiere serlo. 

After the War of Independence, Alfieri remained popular both for the 
liberalism of his ideas and because of his predilection for themes of 
violent passion, unrestrained desire and strenuous inward conflict. 
Love is with him, as Solis had written in 1807, “a frenzy overmastering 
the soul and subjecting or annihilating any other passion that will not 
fall in with its desire”. Such is the conception that we find in Myrrha; 
such is that of Don Alvaro , of El Trovador, of Los Amantes de Teruel. 
A striking comparison of Alfieri with Byron, made in 1837, shows how 
he was looked upon at this time and how impossible it is to separate 
him from the Romantic revolt: 

Sus rabias silenciosas son las mismas: 1 la misma tambien su embriaguez de 
ira y de independencia: sus rasgos de avaricia: su furor de pasiones desen- 
frenadas: su satisfacci6n ignoble de sensualidad, y su esclavitud bajo el yugo 
de la opini6n cuando la vanidad y no la virtud estaba interesada. 

Pero Alfieri tenia en sus relaciones amorosas mas ardor, mas constancia, 
mas delicadeza en sus obsequios, cuando los de Byron eran casi siempre 
ir6nicos.. . .Alfieri logra que se olviden sus extravagancias sensuales por la 
rapidez con que pasaban. . .y habla de ellos con una brevedad que no esta 
exenta de arrepentimiento. Jamas se separa en el el ser inteligente del sensual 
con un divorcio absoluto. Pero Byron se somete a sus necesidades con 
ingenuidad y alegria: su tono cuando habla de estas cosas es descuidado, 
atrevido y propio de un buf6n; dibuja a sus favoritos a la manera de Rubens, 
con un solo rasgo. 2 


III. THE REVOLT IN DRAMA, 1834-1837 

Ample evidence exists that, when Ferdinand VII died, in 1833, a 
literary revolution was commonly believed to be imminent. “A body 
of young writers has gathered together”, wrote a critic at the beginning 
of 1833, “which is consumed with the most ardent desires to serve its 
country. Everywhere there is an increase in the number of geniuses 
who are burning to rush into the fray and are giving evidence of 
talents far above the ordinary. Never, perhaps, has Spain put forward 

J I.e., the same as those of Byron. 2 Revista Europea , 1837 , III, 94 - 5 . 
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such a multitude of young athletes as are now presenting themselves 
at the lists.... It is to be hoped that, within a few years, if they find a 
field for the exercise of their talents, there will dawn a new and glorious 
epoch for our literature.” 1 

“As in the arts,” wrote Larra early in 1836, “as in industry, in 
commerce, in matters of conscience, so in literature: liberty is the 
motto of the age and liberty is our motto.” 2 Especially was this true 
of drama, where there was more opposition to be overcome than in 
either non-dramatic verse or prose fiction. As Tapia wrote at about this 
time, the public was wearied to death of the 

cuadros de moral pesados 
que nos hacen dormir y nos fastidian, 3 

and many an author dreamed of achieving fame by using a wider 
liberty than had as yet been permitted to reputable literature. 

Yo tengo entre mis sucios borradores 
un drama original de alta inventiva 
en seis actos, donde hablan diez personas 
y mato cinco de ellas, y a cenizas 
reduzco una ciudad, lloviendo rayos, 
y espantosa la mar brama y se agita; 
mas pasado el furor de la borrasca 
aparece la estrella matutina, 
y de ella en ala rapida desciende 
una deidad que anuncia maravillas, 
y se corre el tel6n. j Cuantos aplausos 
lloveran sobre mi, si no la silban ! 4 

Such plays men were to see in plenty when the exiles came home. 

The foregoing pages have given some idea of the length and gradual¬ 
ness of the preparation for the revolt in drama. “The movement has 
been set on foot,” the writer of 1833 already quoted could say, it 
needs only to be continued.” 5 Not a single one of the striking works 
which we associate with the Romantic revolt had appeared when those 


1 Boletin de Comercio, February 8, 1833. Cf. E.A.P.: Some Spams conceptions 

of romanticism”, in M.L.R., 1921, xvi, 287. ■ ri 

1 “Literatura. Rapida ojeada sobre la historia e indole de la nuestra, etc. , in 
Espahol , January 18, 1836 (Larra: Obras , ed. cit ., in, 81). Cf. n, 87, below. 

3 “El Cafe”, in Poesias. Madrid, 1832. Ibld - 

5 Boletin de Comercio , February 8, 1833. 
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words were written. The movement had only been “set on foot” in 
the sense that authors and public had alike been prepared for it. From 
accepting the principle of Spain’s independence of French rule and 
French culture, opinion had progressed so far as to claim for Spanish 
literature independence of French pseudo-classicism. Liberalism was 
slowly invading Spanish politics; as it did so, it began almost imper¬ 
ceptibly to take possession of Spanish literature. The melodrama of the 
late eighteenth century was gradually preparing audiences for the 
Romantic drama of the nineteenth. 1 Thus the fact that the Unities and 
other Classical conventions were being generally observed as late as 
1833 is of less importance than might appear. Writers who, because 
they respected these conventions, thought themselves impeccable 
Classicists, and readers who, because they expected to find them and 
approved them, believed themselves to be faultless in taste, were in 
fact often nearer to the Revolt than they knew. 

Nevertheless, although the careful student of literary history can 
appreciate the gradualness of the development of Romantic drama in 
Spain, it seemed to the critics of the early thirties that something had 
taken place in the nature of a sudden explosion. The phenomenon which 
they had themselves predicted for the immediate future had come upon 
them with the rapidity of some comet—“cometa que aparece por 
primera vez en el sistema literario, con su cola y sus colas de sangre y de 
mortandad.” 2 “In a single year”, wrote Larra, after witnessing the 
Spanish estreno of Dumas’ Catherine Howard , “we have passed in 
literature from Moratin to Alexandre Dumas.. .. We are taking the 
coffee after the soup.” 3 He exaggerated; but his exaggeration is more 
illuminating than many a truism. 

The revolt in drama, following hard upon the return of the exiles, 
declared itself openly in 1834, and for a period of about three years 
maintained its success at a fair level. Historians of literature have 
generally written about the dramas of this period as though they pro¬ 
duced an extraordinary effect upon those who saw them and succeeded 
in converting Spain to a type of romanticism indistinguishable from 

1 As Sr Alonso Cortes well puts it (N.A.C., 1, 125): “Pueblo que escuchaba y 
aplaudia las descabelladas producciones de Cornelia, pueblo que leia con fruicion—ni 
mas ni menos que lcs demas de Europa—un cumulo de novelas sentimentales y de 
viajes, no habfa de repeler a quien con mas arte le ofreciera emociones mas intensas.” 

* “Una primera representation” (Larra: Obras , ed. cit., II, 344). 

3 Critique of Catalina Howard (Larra: Obras , ed. cit.. Ill, 124). 
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that of Victor Hugo. In actual fact, hardly one of them can truly be 
said to have carried all before it, and, as we shall see when we examine 
the question in detail, their average success was very moderate. Still, 
their total effect was such that, from 1834 to 1837, Romantic drama 
was the dominant force upon the Spanish stage, though it never took 
entire possession of it. 

It should be noted that such success as it achieved was almost wholly 
confined to native Spanish products. However limited and brief the 
popularity of these, that of translations from the French was more 
limited still. The principal service rendered by these translations was to 
stimulate the taste for native drama of similar pattern. 

We propose to give a brief account of the principal plays represented 
in the Madrid theatres from 1834 to 1837, in order to reconstruct, as far 
as is possible, the literary tastes and tendencies of that period. Our 
object in doing this is less to discuss the more important of these plays 
than to gain an idea of the output as a whole. Since a few of the dramas, 
however, are of greater merit than the rest, or rose high above them 
in the public esteem, it will be right to treat these in greater detail. 1 


(i) Madrid drama: 1834 

Three plays stand out during 1834 as representative of the Romantic 
revolt in drama: Martinez de la Rosa’s Conjuracion dc Venecia , Larra s 

Macias and Breton’s Elena. . 

To Martinez de la Rosa, the politician-dramatist, fell the honour o 
initiating the series. 2 His Conjuracion de Venecia ran at the Principe 
from April 23 to May 8, and was revived there from June 12 to 15, 
September 20 to 22, November 13 to 16 and on December 28, 29 and 31. 
If we take into account the system of short runs then in vogue in pain, 
this record of nearly thirty performances in twelve months was a great 
testimony to the popularity of a mildly audacious drama. There were 

1 Professor N. B. Adams, who has in preparation a complete list of the plays 
performed in Madrid during the Romantic period, has published severa rc >> d . 
studies: e.g., “Sidelights on the Spanish theaters of the eighteen-t urties , 
Hispania, Stanford University, 1926, ix, 1-12; “Notes on Spanish plays at the be- 
ginning of the Romantic period ”, in Romanic Review, New York, 192 >* vn> 1 , * 

! As was recognized at the time. “Es.e poeta”, says Eugenio de Ochoa of him 
(El Artiste, 1835, 1, 158), “tiene. . .la gloria de haber introducido el prtmero cn el 
mpderno teatro espanol las doctrinas del romanticismo. 
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several revivals during the year, however, of its author’s Classical play 
Edipo: it was not only his Romantic mood that was acceptable. 

Martinez de la Rosa had long been attracted by play-writing: before 
his exile he had produced Moratinian comedy and Alfierine tragedy, 
and, attracted by romanticism while in France, had staged in Paris a 
French play on a Spanish theme, Aben Humeya , ou La Revolte des 
Maures sous Philippe II . 1 He seems to have been in no way a Romantic 
by principle: he tells us that he had friends in either camp in Paris; 2 
and, if Aben Humeya (1830) is Romantic, Edipo (1829) is definitely 
Classical, and neither his verse Poetica nor the Annotations which he 
wrote for it and published in Paris (1827) show any sympathy with the 
Romantic movement which was so rapidly developing there. The first 
words of the Poetica are counsels of restraint, 3 and the third canto 
proclaims the sovereignty of reason: 

Mas siempre en vuestras obras respetada 
la severa razon, muestrense en ellas 
todos esclavos, la razon senora. 

As to the stage, the rules must be kept, if not added to. 4 What less 
could be expected from one to whom Luzan is the principal restorer of 
poetry, 5 Zamora and Canizares are the men who have kept drama alive 
in Spain 6 and Garcia de la Huerta’s Raquel is “one of the finest fruits 
of our drama”? 7 

1 Cf. 1, 274-5, below. 

2 “Advertencia”, in Obras dramaticas , etc., Madrid, 1861, I, vi. 

3 Canto I ( Obras literarias , Paris, 1827, I, 7) opens: 

“Si el noble anhelo de la etema fama 
que nuestros patrios vates merecieron 
vuestros fogosos animos inflama, 
no os arrojeis, o jbvenes hispanos, 
con temerario afan a la ardua empresa; 
ni oseis con torpe paso 
hollar a ciegas la escabrosa via 
que a la cumbre conduce del Pamaso. 

Temed antes, temblad, etc.” 

Cf. Op. Cit.y p. O: <« KT 

i\o menos orgullosa, menos ciega, 
pierdese la arrogante fantasia , 
si al libre impulso de su ardor se entrega, etc.” 

4 Op. cit.y 1, 54, 393. 

5 Op. cit.y i, 91 (“El sensato Luzan, que puede considerarse como principal 
restaurador de la poesia”). 

6 Op. cit.y 11, 495-500. 


7 Op. cit.y 11, 265. 
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Whatever we may think of it now, the Conjuracion de Venecia 1 
certainly aroused an unusual interest at its first performance. Its 
picturesque Venetian setting, popularized by Shakespeare and re¬ 
introduced into France with Le More de Venise and Marino Faliero ; its 
skilful mingling of passion, emotionalism and gentle sentiment; its 
carefully worked up effects, enhanced by some degree of truth in 
characterization: these are the solid qualities which it brought to the 
barren Spanish stage. Other characteristics, too, which we now esteem 
less highly, would have recommended it to its first audiences. It 
combines prose with verse. It disregards the Unities of place and time 
—the former, especially, is eclipsed by the frequent and striking changes, 
not only of scene, but of atmosphere. It multiplies characters and 
introduces crowds and counter-crowds in the “Romantic manner 
soon to be satirized by Mesonero Romanos. It creates the first Roman¬ 
tic hero” of Spanish nineteenth century drama. It brings into shar) 
contrast the gloomy pantheon and the pla^a illuminated for Carniva , 
the darkness and secrecy in which the conspiracy is planned and the 
vividness and super-clarity with which the conspirators declare them¬ 
selves and are defeated and punished. Its hideous sacrifice of propriety 
and probability in the second act was not felt in 1834 to be unjustifiable. 
Larra, at least, saw no objection to the unnatural use made of the 
pantheon. The antithesis which this involved he thought tragically 
splendid, “terrible”, “sublime”; while the dramatic irony inherent in 
the situation “supone el mayor conocimiento dramatico . The passion 
for effect seemed to dull the critical faculties of these Romantics. El 
plan”, wrote Larra of the play as a whole, “esta superiormente con- 
cebido, el interes no decae un solo punto, y se sostiene en todos os 
actos por sencillos, verosimiles, indispensables: insistimos en llamar os 
indispensables, porque esta es la perfeccion del arte. 

On September 24, 1834, almost immediately after one of the revivals 

1 La Conjuracion de Venecia , ano de 1310. Paris, 1830. Other carl) editions, 
besides those in collected works, are those of Paris, 1838 and Barcelona, .869 
(Palau has 1868). It is interesting that the play should have been published in l aris 
four years before its estreno in Madrid, and played at Cadiz (witi r . le e . 
Car naval de Venecia del ano 1310) as early as December 1832 (c f. Revista Lspanola , 
December 8, 1832, and J. R. Lomba y Pedraja: “Mariano Jose de Larra , etc., in 
La Lectura y 1919, Ano xix (ii), p. 124 n.). An Italian version ( a vngiura 1 

Venezia) by F. G6mez de Teran appeared in 1848. . 

1 Critique of La Conjuracion de Venecia (Larra: Obras , ed. cit ., n, 219 24;. 
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of La Conjuracion de Venecia , the Principe put on Larra’s Macias} The 
play was withdrawn after five performances but had quite a good press 1 2 
and was twice revived later in the season. 3 A brief preface, written with 
a self-consciousness natural in a dramatist who was also a dramatic 
critic, disclaimed for it the title of “Romantic”, in the modern French 
sense: 

<?Es un debil destello siquiera de la colosal y desnuda escuela de Victor 
Hugo o Dumas? Es un drama romantico? No se que punto de comparacion 
puedan establecer los criticos entre Antony, Lucrecia Borgia, Enrique III, 

Triboulet y mi debil composition-Quien busque en [Macias\ el sello de 

una escuela, quien le invente un nombre para clasificarlo, se equivocara. 4 

The play, writes Larra, has no “grandes efectos levantados sobre 
debiles fundamentos”, no “escenas de imponente y charlatanesca 
fraseologfa ”, no “tempestades” or “horrendos crfmenes”. 5 If the 
murder and suicide of the final act can be excluded from the last category, 
and the language of Macias is compared with that of the more exag¬ 
gerated plays which were to follow it, the disclaimers may be con¬ 
sidered reasonable. Yet Macias is, without the least doubt, very largely 
Romantic. The domination of the plot by the unbridled and ill-fated 
love of the Galician troubadour for Elvira suffices to give it the “sello 
de una escuela”. Its author’s impassioned protests against the tyranny 
of moral law and social convention; his idealization of Macias in a form 
approximating to that adopted later by creators of the “Romantic 
hero”; his mood of excitement, his lyrical fervour (not, unfortunately, 
equalled by his command of verse) and his frequent use of the Romantic 
device of antithesis: these are all signs of the approach of romanticism 
in Spanish drama. 

None the less, Macias is not completely emancipated. Its improb¬ 
abilities are due chiefly to an effort to observe the Unities of time and 
place. Its metres, though varied, are inclined to be conventional; and 
it contains no prose. Its characters, which follow a venerable tradition 
by including no mother, conform to type—the tyrannical father, the 
dutiful daughter, her passionate lover and their respective confidants. 

1 Macias. Drama historico en cuatro actos y en verso. Madrid, 1834. Other 
single editions are: Madrid, 1838; Madrid, 1840. 

2 “J.F.P.” (presumably Pacheco) eulogized it with particular warmth (September 
26-7, 1834) in the Abcja (cf. 1, 188, above, 1, 264, n. 10, below). 

3 November 7, 9, 10; December 15, 16. 

4 Macias: “Dos palabras.” 


3 Ibid. 
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Though Larra knew his period well, and, in his Doncel de Don Enrique 
el Doliente , treated this identical subject, he had little eye for the 
picturesque and his play is almost devoid of atmosphere and local 
colour. In the sum, Macias is much the kind of play that we should 
expect to find in 1834: it has neither completely thrown off pseudo¬ 
classicism nor completely put on neo-romanticism: it belongs to an 
advanced stage of the transition from one vogue to the other. 

A striking proof of the hold which Romantic drama was taking upon 
Madrid is furnished by the apparent (but fortunately only temporary) 
conversion of Breton de los Herreros. This author, from various aspects 
one of the most interesting to the historian in the entire period, was born 
as early as 1796, grew up in the Classical tradition, and, beginning as an 
imitator of Moratfn and a translator of Scribe, soon developed a highly 
individualized style and found his metier in a type of play the very 
antithesis of Romantic. It was surprising, therefore, that (at a friend’s 
request, it is said) 1 he should have turned aside from producing such 
sparkling comedies as Un Tercero en discordia (December 26, 1833) and 
Un Novio para la nina (March 30, 1834)“ to write a Romantic drama 
called Elena} This was first given at the Principe on October 23, 1834. 
It seems at the outset to be merely another comedy built on one of the 
familiar Moratinian formulae. There is Elena, the young and charming 
heroine, Don Gabriel, the lover of her heart, and Don Gerardo, her 
“faithful, indulgent uncle” and importunate suitor, together with a fine 
Sevilian lady, Victorina, her devoted and titled gallant, and the normal 
complement of servants. The play opens in the usual jigging octo¬ 
syllabics, which, except when two prolonged periods of emotional 
tension take us into a freer measure, constitute the medium of the 
entire drama. But the deviation of the play from the comedia de 
costumbres soon becomes apparent. Elena—“ jsiempre llorando! is 
a lachrymose creature, swooning at convenient dramatic moments and 
in the fifth act verging on a state of frenzy. Her lover, whose identi¬ 
fication with Victorina’s intended bridegroom provides the spectator 
with his greatest surprise, has seduced her and left her with child. 
The “faithful, indulgent uncle” is, as the first words of the play 

1 In Obras , Madrid, 1883-4, 1 , 189 n. . 

z Cf. 1, 259 n., 11, 130-1, below. On these see Larra’s critiques ( Kevista 

Espafiola, December 29, 1833, and April 1, 1834). 

} Madrid, 1835; Madrid, 1854 (Biblioteca dramatica, xix). 
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declare, 1 the victim of a vehement and unbridled passion. He storms 
through four acts, and in the fifth, after showing himself a most credulous 
and ineffective criminal, appears with dagger and two pistols, shooting 
himself (off-stage) at the precise moment when Gabriel and Elena 
unite in an indissoluble embrace. Gines, his valet, beginning conven¬ 
tionally enough, soon assumes the role of assistant villain and is pitched 
by his runaway mount down a precipice. By such methods is character- 
comedy transformed into melodrama. 

It is true that three complete acts pass before we are able to free 
ourselves from the Moratinian atmosphere. A typically Romantic 
second act, in which Elena, disguised as a servant, becomes maid to 
Victorina, is given a comic turn by the appearance of her uncle, who 
joins the same household as a lackey. Melodramatic extravagance of 
language, unsurpassed even in the better known Don Alvaro , mixes ill 
with the undeniably witty quips which Breton could never resist 
making. The feeling that the drama is working itself out according to 
formula only leaves us when, in Act iv, the stage is invaded by a 
chivalrous and romantic band of highwaymen, 2 under their chief Rejon, 
whose surprising and dramatic magnanimity serves as a preparation 
for the denouement. 

Such is the initial impression produced by Elena. If we study the 
drama closely, we may discover in it still further traces of the Romantic 

perhaps more than we had suspected. Even in a play which discards 
the conventions of comedy, Breton’s skill is such that only the student, 
and not the spectator, realizes how numerous are the coincidences, the 
improbabilities and the majority of the dramatic surprises. Little regard 
is paid to the Unities. The decor of each act is described in some detail. 
Frequent emotional soliloquies interrupt the course of the plot. Most 
characteristic are the references to the fuer^a del sino , 3 the meaningless 
bombast, quite out of keeping with psychological probability and 
the final scenes between Gerardo and Elena, with their exaltation of 
ungovernable passion and the supremacy of love. 

Elsewhere than in these three plays, we shall find little trace in the 

“D. Gerardo: Ya no hay freno a mi pasi6n. ..(i, i.) 

2 “Y tengamos aquf un lance 

de Calderon,” 
says Rej6n (op. cit., iv, vi). 

3 L-g-> e l encono De mi estrella” (i, iii); “mi destino adverso” (i, v; v, vi); 

“ nacf en hora funesta ” (n, i); “ m i atroz destino” (v, x). 
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programmes of 1834 of any distinctively Spanish form of romanticism. 
Presumably the “multitude of young athletes” had not yet completed 
their training, for the managers had to turn to France more frequently 
than they ever did in the years immediately following. From January 
to the end of April, the programmes, both at the Principe and at the 
Cruz, are highly coloured with translations from Scribe, and, with the 
exception of Ramon de la Cruz, Manuel Gorostiza and an occasional 
Golden Age dramatist, the most popular Spanish authors are Moratin 
and Breton. 1 Between the estreno of La Conjuracion de Venecia and its 
first revival, almost the only plays to achieve any success are transla¬ 
tions: notably El Colegio de Tonnington , translated by Breton from 
Ducange, which was given both at the Principe and at the Cruz. 2 
From that date till the day of the estreno of Macias , the principal 
feature of our list is the Golden Age play, the Principe having six 
performances in all of plays by four well-known dramatists, and the 
Cruz, in a shorter season, nine plays by three authors. 3 The Principe, 
besides the Martinez de la Rosa revivals already mentioned, also put on 
several light comedies of the Classical type, such as Breton’s Marcela 
and Saavedra’s Tanto vales cuanto tienes. Both theatres have much 


opera and variety, and the Principe makes an effort to beguile the dog- 
days with three performances of La Pata de cabra . 4 This extraordinary 
play, a comedia de magia adapted from the French and first given in 
Spain in 1825,5 conforms so closely to its type that, despite its ubiquity, 
it need not be considered in any detail. The scenes vary from woods, 
caves and cliffs to mountain-tops, country roads and the bowels of the 
earth; the final scene is in the “aerial palace” of Cupid, who is discovered 
sitting between the hero and the heroine upon a throne of roses. 1 he 


1 Moratin’s El Medico a palos was given twice at the Principe, while at the Cruz 
La Mojigata had seven performances, LI Vxejo y la Nina had two and El Si de las 
Ninas had twelve. Breton’s Un Tercero en discordia (cf. I, 257, above) was given 
three times more in January; Un Noviopara la nina had five performances in March 
and April and Marcela three in April. Very few other plays during these months 
were given more than one or two performances each. 

1 Cf. 11, 131, below. It had six performances in all during this period (May 8 to 
June 11, 1834). Other foreign plays were Ducange’s El Verdugo de Amsterdam and 
La Huerfana de Bruselas (cf. El Uapor , May 2, 1836); and two called El 7 alle del 
Torrente and Margarita de Anjou. None of these had more than two or three per¬ 
formances, however, in the same period. 

3 Both show a marked preference for Tirso de Molina. 4 Cf. 1, 213, above. 

3 B.G., 1, 71—2; Le Gen til: Le poete Manuel Breton de los Herreros , etc., aris, 
1909, p. 26. 
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frequent comic relief is provided by the antics of one Don Simplicio, 
whose bread jumps about the table and declines to be caught, while his 
wine, when he attempts to pour it out, refuses to leave its bottle. At 
another point there appears a magician 

que tiene alternativamente cuatro o siete pies de estatura segun se va bajando 
o alzando Don Simplicio para hablarle. 1 

No wonder the author described his play as frankly unliterary! 2 

The autumn season opened promisingly for the Romantics with 
Macias at the Principe, while the Cruz rallied the opposing party with 
a week of Moratfn, including El Baron , La Mojigata and El Si de las 
Ninas. At the Principe those who had sighed with Larra were at once 
given the opportunity to be thrilled by Ducange, 3 and were then regaled 
with variety and the translations of Ventura de la Vega until the time 
came for their emotions to be stirred by Elena. Surveying the quarter 
from the end of the short run of Macias to the end of the year, we note 
at both theatres a strong reaction in favour of translations from the 
French, tempered at the Cruz by a ten-day period of almost continuous 
Golden Age drama. In spite of this, and of numerous other Golden 
Age revivals, Scribe figures more prominently at the Cruz than any 
other single author, while at the Principe Ventura de la Vega’s transla¬ 
tions are an easy first and again the most popular single author is 
Scribe. The last week of the year is signalized by a Moliere revival, 
in which, with five performances of Moliere’s plays, are given two of 
the Conjuracion de Venecia. The proportion is about representative 
of the plays of the year as a whole. 

(ii) Madrid drama: 1835 

In 1835, as in 1834, the number of Romantic dramas emanating from 
Spanish authors was very small and the theatres were still compelled to 
rely on translations from the French. The outstanding original play of 
the year was the Duque de Rivas’ Don Alvaro , which was given seven¬ 
teen performances. 4 Running it closely in popularity, however, is one 

1 Todo lo vence el amor , etc., Madrid, 1831, p. 56. 

: Op. cit Preface: “El autor...no aspiro...a lauros literarios: s 61 o quiso 
proporcionar a la empresa de los teatros medios de llamar gente.” 

3 Treinta anos o La Vida de un jugador (October 2, 3, 4, 5 )- Cf. I, 218, above. 

4 Viz.,eleven at the Principe (March 22-9, April 2-4; cf. Rivas. . .Study, p. 73) 
on its first appearance and four times subsequently (August 31, September 1, 
November 14, December 13) and twice at the Cruz (September 29, 30). 
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of Breton’s comedies, Todo es farsa en este mundo, given fourteen times. 1 
The other original plays come far behind: Pacheco’s Romantic 
drama in prose, Alfredo , received only three performances; 2 Breton’s 
outburst against Larra, Me voy de Madrid , had four; 5 as had the semi- 
Romantic Incertidumbre y Amor of Ochoa. 4 Gil y Zarate’s Classical 
Blanca de Borbon was more fortunate, with seven representations in 
three weeks. 5 The only noteworthy revival of an original Romantic 
play was that of the Conjuracion de Venecia , which had ten more per¬ 
formances, well spread over the year; 6 Macias , on the other hand, was 
only given one. 7 

Contrast this meagre success of original Romantic drama with the 
popularity of translations from the French. First place is taken by 
Larra’s translation from Scribe entitled El Arte de conspirar , which is 
given no less than twenty-six times and in nine months out of the 
twelve. 8 Hugo’s Lucrece Borgia in its Spanish dress is given thirteen 
times 9 and Angelo , eight. 10 Dumas and Ducange have a rather less 
striking success during the summer months 11 and Soulie’s Clotilde is 
given at the Cruz in December. 12 But the most interesting feature of 

I All at the Principe: May 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28; August 12, 

13; September 22. 2 Principe: May 23, 24, 25. • 

3 Cruz: December 21, 22, 23, 25 (cf. Le Gentil: Le poete Manuel Breton de los 
Herreros , etc., Paris, 1909, pp. 33-4). The play was not carried over into 1836, so 
the comparison implied in the text is a fair one. 

4 Cruz: June 1, 2, 30; October 29. 

5 Principe: June 7, 8, 11, 22, 23, 24, 25. But it came, as Hartzenbusch points out, 
at the wrong moment and aroused the opposition of the Romantics: “Ya estaba 
m£s que principiada la revolucidn del teatro. Hlzose sordamente a aquella belllsima 
tragedia, en medio de las imparciales aclamaciones que le dieron las gentes sensatas, 
una guerra injusta porque era tragedia, y se aspiraba a entronizar despoticamente el 
drama.” ( Ensayos poeticos y arttculos en prosa , literarios y de costumbres , Madrid, 
1843, p.232.) 

6 Principe: January 1, 2; March 14, 15, 16; July 4, 5; December 22, 23, 25. 

7 Principe: August 6. 

8 Cruz: January 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 26, 27; February 1, 3, 4 > 7 > 8 > * 3 > March i 7 > 2 95 
May 3, 4, 23; June 28, 29;'September 21; November 4; December 9. Principe: 
January 29, 30; August 29. It was published at Madrid in the same year and again 
in 1839. 

9 Principe: July 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 31; September 8; October 2; December 
26, 27, 29. 

10 Principe: August 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28; October 1; December 31. 

II Ducange’s Colegio de Tonnington is given five times and his Treinta afios four; 
Dumas’ Ricardo Darlington has four performances. 

12 Cruz: December 14, 15, 1 6, 19. 
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the year’s translations is the sudden vogue of Casimir Delavigne, three 
of who$e plays are in four months given twenty-two performances. 1 
It may be added that the Pata de Cabra enjoyed, not only its usual short 
run in the dog-days but two revivals in the autumn—a total of fifteen 
performances. 

Clearly a genuine desire for Romantic drama has now arisen, and, 
since Spanish playwrights can feed it only meagrely from their own 
invention, recourse is had to Spanish translations from the French. 
Ventura de la Vega once ascribed the “raining” of these translations 
upon the stage to the success of Hugo’s Lucrece Borgia} But, apart 
from the probability that the performance of this was itself suggested 
by the effect of Don Alvaro in Madrid, 5 it seems likely that the deluge 
dates from Rivas’ play rather than from Hugo’s—or, to be more 
precise, from the beginning of May, when the series of successes was 
initiated at the Cruz by El Duque de Bragan^a^ o La Revolucion de 
Portugal . 4 Lucrecia Borgia , however, certainly gave an impetus to the 
movement, despite the fact that, like Don Alvaro , it met with a very 
mixed reception. 5 

Whatever may be the truth about this, it is evident that between 
them native Romantic dramas and foreign translations gained greatly 
during 1835 over dramas of the Classical type. Such well-established 
plays as Edipo , La Nina en casa and the comedies of Moratfn and 
Breton are revived from time to time but scarcely ever for more than 
one or two performances. There is also a marked descent in the 
popularity of Scribe. More notable than this, however, is the falling-off 
in the number of Golden Age plays, which was, comparatively speaking, 
so large in the preceding year. The names of Lope de Vega, Tirso and 
Calderon figure seldom on the programmes, even on those of the Cruz, 
which had done so much for the Revival. Temporarily, at least, the 
seventeenth century gives place to the nineteenth; the Revival yields to 
the Revolt. 

All at the Principe: Las Visperas Sicilianas, November 9, 10, 11, December 3; 
Los Hijos de Eduardo , October 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 14, 15, December 28, 30; Marino 
Faliero , September 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, October 13. 

2 “Discurso. . .al tomar asiento en la Academia”, in M.A.E. , 11, 13. Cf. 
Adelaide Parker and E. Allison Peers: “The Vogue of Victor Hugo in Spain”, in 
M.L.R. , 1932, xxvii, 42. 

3 Cf. El Artista , II, 34-5; art. cit ., M.L.R. , 1932, XXVII, 43. 

4 Cruz: May 5, 6, 7 > 12, 26, June 18; Principe: September 7. 

5 Art. c/ 7 ., M.L.R., 1932, xxvii, 42. 
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So much has been written about Don Alvaro , o La Fuer^a del Sino 1 
that it may be treated quite briefly. Before its estreno on March 22, 
1835, it was announced as being “romanticamente romantico”; 2 and 
it certainly justified that epithet, not so much by its reminiscences of 
Calderon, Cervantes and Golden Age drama in general 3 as by the 
boldness with which it flung off every vestige of Classical tradition. 
“If anyone denies or doubts that we are witnessing a revolution”, 
wrote a critic shortly after the estreno , “let him go to the Teatro del 
Principe and see this drama.” 4 Its mingling of different metres, and 
even of prose with verse, in the same scene ,5 was striking enough, but 
its simultaneous linking of comedy with tragedy, humour with pathos, 
vulgarity with sublimity, farce with eloquence was something entirely 
new in nineteenth-century Spain. A more complete Romantic hero 
than Don Alvaro it would be hard to find—noble, gallant, generous, 
courageous and mysterious, newly arrived from the Indies with “two 
negroes and much money”, and introduced to us in a short and im¬ 
pressive scene during which no word is spoken. 6 Rivas’ exuberance of 
local colour, the brave play which he makes with the themes of fatality 
and melancholy, his rash use of coincidence and his freedom with stage 
directions stamp Don Alvaro as being all that was prophesied of it. Yet 
even now we have not described the most truly Romantic of its 
characteristics. That challenging sub-title, which marks it out from all 
its contemporaries, points to a vastness of conception which carries 
both reader and spectator above its faults and leaves them bewildered 
but marvelling. ‘‘Inmenso como la vida humana, rompe los moldes 
comunes de nuestro teatro, aun en la epoca de su mayor esplendor.” 7 
Passion strides through it controlled only by the mystery of fate, and 
the amazing catastrophe is felt to be as magnificent as it is impossible. 

1 Don Alvaro, o La Puerto del Sino. Drama original en cinco jornadas yen prosa 
y verso. Madrid, 1835. Later nineteenth-century editions: Madrid, 1839, 1857, 
1882, 1889. The play is also printed in the collected editions of Rivas’ works dated 
1842, 1854-5, 1884-5, 1894-1904. There is one undated edition {Rivas. . .Study, 
p. 568). 

2 Correo de las Damas, March 21, 1835. Cf. E.A.P.: Rivas. . .Study, p. 71. 

3 Cf. Rivas. . .Study, p. 413; G. Boussagol: Angel de Saavedra, Duquc de Rivas, 
etc., Toulouse, 1927, pp. 261-2. 

4 Revista Espahola, March 25, 1835. On the authorship of the article, see Rivas 
. . .Study, pp. 75-6. 

5 Don Alvaro, I, vii; cf. Boussagol, op. cit., p. 262. 6 Don Alvaro, 1, iii. 

7 M.P.: Additions to Otto von Leixner: Nuestro Siglo: Reseha historica, etc., 

Barcelona, 1883, p. 293. 
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The legend of the “triumph ” of Don Alvaro 1 having been finally and 
documentarily disproved, we can now see the play in its proper light, as 
a Romantic drama remarkable both intrinsically and historically, which, 
however, had by no means a good press 2 and only a very moderate 
reception on the stage. 3 Nor need we compare its popularity with that 
of Breton’s most successful comedies 4 or with the 282 performances 
achieved by a contemporary farce .5 It suffices to place it beside La 
Conjuracion de Venecia of the year before, and El Trovador of the year 
after, both of which outclassed it in the press and on the stage completely. 
The nature of its reception augured by no means well for the future 
in Spain of ultra-Romantic drama but the “tremebunda algazara” 6 
between Classicists and Romanticists to which it led give it a certain 
importance: to this we shall shortly return. 

Don Alvaro , however, enjoyed a resounding success by comparison 
with the Alfredo 7 of Joaquin Francisco Pacheco. This prose drama, set 
in mediaeval Sicily, was given at the Principe to half-empty houses for 
three nights only (May 23, 24, 25). Amusingly enough, it followed a 
successful short run of Breton’s To do es farsa en este mundo , which 
ridicules an exaggerated Romantic, Don Faustino. 8 So disheartening 
was its reception that the management, deciding that romanticism 
satirized was more profitable than romanticism in practice, promptly 
took it off and put on Todo es farsa again. The press treated Alfredo 
more kindly than the public. In the Abeja , 9 for example, it was highly 
eulogized by the then young and romantically-inclined Donoso Cortes, 10 

1 “It caused a tremendous sensation that March night”, wrote Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly, for example. “Its strange admixture of prose and verse, of the sublime, the 
comic and the extravagant carried all before it.” {New History of Spanish Literature, 
Oxford, 1926, p. 438.) It is regrettable that this last sentence was allowed to appear 
ten years after Azorfn {Rivasy Larra, etc., Madrid, 1916, pp. 68-70) had made the 
true facts clear by citing documentary evidence. 2 Rivas. . .Study , pp. 70-80. 

3 Cf. Rivas.. .Study , pp. 70-80; Milton A. Buchanan: “Bibliographical Notes”, 
in Hispanic Review, Philadelphia, 1933, 1, 258-9; E.A.P.: “The Reception of Don 
Alvaro ”, in Hispanic Review, Philadelphia, 1934, II, 69-70. 

4 Cf. Molfns: Breton de los Herreros, etc., Madrid, 1883, p. 504; Le Gentilr Le 
pohe Manuel Breton de los Herreros, etc., Paris, 1909, p. 29. 

5 A la pla^a! / A la pla^a! Cf. Le Gentil, op. cit., p. 57. 

6 El Observador, April 13, 1835. 

7 Alfredo. Drama tragico. Madrid, 1835. 8 Cf. I, 334, below. 

9 La Abeja, May 25, 1835. Reprinted in Donoso Cortes: Obras, Madrid, 1903-4, 
iv, 651-66. 

10 Cf. 11, 119, below. Pacheco, it may be recalled (cf. 1, 256, above), was on the 
staff of the Abeja. 
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and a contributor to the Artista (probably Espronceda), while recog¬ 
nizing its defects, paid it the compliment of discussing its action and 
characterization very appreciatively. 1 It was, of course, attacked by the 
more conservative critics, but probably not more severely than Don 
Alvaro had been. Pacheco himself thought that its only disability was 
the prose medium in which it had been written, 2 and did not hesitate, on 
republishing it thirty years afterwards, to praise it freely. As he looked 
back upon it long after his conversion to eclecticism, when so mild a 
liberty as the mingling of prose and verse in drama was “the height of 
error, not to say the height of frenzy”, 3 he gives thanks that he was 
preserved from breaking the “most important laws of Unity, which at 
that time it was the custom to regard with such disdain”. 4 * 

The historian of to-day thinks of Alfredo merely as one of the most 
puerile of Spain’s Romantic exaggerations and hopes that its uncon¬ 
scious humour was not entirely lost upon a public which, only a few 
weeks earlier, had laughed heartily at Larra’s description of Una 
primera representacion”. 3 That witty article, at any rate, is excellently 
illustrated by this play. Every device known to the Romantics is 
pressed into the service of an outworn theme—the love of a youth tor 
his stepmother. The naming of the five acts 6 outlines the plot in advance. 
The development of the last two acts depends upon a prodigious double 
coincidence following the climax. Among the dramatis personae are a 
sentimentalized pilgrim-troubadour and a cynical evil angel in the form 
of a mysterious Greek. Apparitions, both on and off the stage, haunt 
the hero; the moon comes out as he yields to his passionate love; and 
the terrors of the last act, which culminate in his suicide amid general 


1 El Artista, 1835, I, 263-4. 

2 “Si Alfredo estuviera escrito en verso, parecele [al autor) que seria una de las 
tragedias que quedasen de nuestra epoca. Se le figura un cuadro interesante en su 
fondo, y bien concebido y bien distribufdo en su ejecucion. Las pasiones son ar- 
dientes pero naturales: su lucha con el deber es viva y accidentada: el termino es 
posible, es verosfmil, lo cree eminentemente tragico. No juzga que lo sea mas ni 
de mejor ley el de otras muchas obras, esiimadas por la buena critica como capitales 


y maestras. 

“ Pero Alfredo esta escrito en prosa y eso le rebaja a sus ojos, y le rebajara siempre 
a los del mundo literario.” ( Literatures, historia v politico, Madrid, 1864, I, 91.) 

3 Op. cit., 1, 93. 

4 “Las leyes mas capitales de la unidad, que solian mirarse por entonces con tanto 

desden. Si las liubiese quebrantado, no tendria liov resolucion para publicar de 
nuevo su tragedia.” (Op. cit., I, 93.) ' Revista Espanola, April 3, 1835. 

6 I: Presentimiento; II: Pasion; III: Remordimiento; IV: Confusion; V: Crimen. 
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horror”, are indicated by the punctuation of the speeches with 
“thunderings and lightnings” and enhanced by a background showing 
Etna in the first throes of eruption. 

The conceptions of character held by an author who revelled in such 
devices may easily be imagined. At the beginning of the drama the 
“triste Alfredo”, once the ‘‘pride and hope of Sicily”, is impelled by a 
‘‘mysterious power” and a ‘‘supernatura hand” to make a pilgrimage 
to Palestine. Melancholy and presentiment enchain him; his hair stands 
on end; his blood freezes; a cancer devours his breast; and he yearns, at 
some length, for the ‘‘inmensidad de los espacios”. How cordially the 
audiences must have echoed the comment of the hero’s old retainer, 
Roberto: “Lo que yo creo es que delirais”! From the second act 
onward, Alfredo is a prey to the ‘‘infernal, frenzied love” which, after 
many scenes of ranting, is cooled, though not killed, by the appearance 
of his supposedly dead father. Thenceforth his only desire is to ‘‘rest 
in the bosom of nothingness”. The feature common to both these 
moods, and the dominating idea of the play (if idea it can be called), is 
the irresistibleness of fate. Pacheco is unable to present this in the 
least convincingly, 1 but he makes his hero declaim at intervals upon the 
‘‘irresistible force” of his ‘‘destiny”, in such language as this: 

j La fatalidad, Rugero, la fatalidad!. . . Ella domina el universo. .. .Ella me 
conduce, ella me empuja con su brazo de hierro. Mi resistencia <fde que me 
sirve mi resistencia? Solo de hacer mas triste, mas desgraciada, mas estre- 
pitosa mi cai'da. 2 

It should be added that, apparently in fear lest the tribe of Lista should 
dub his play “immoral”, Pacheco is at great pains to remind them that 
he himself strongly deprecates illicit passion. Not only Roberto, but 
his daughter Angela and her husband Rugero, continually expostulate 
with him, and at last desert him in shocked despair. Of the other 
weaknesses in the play the chief is the catastrophe. For no discoverable 
reason than that the audience expects it of him, Alfredo stabs himself, 
crying (as is also expected of him) “ j Maldicion! ” while Heaven thunders, 

1 Donoso Cortes, however, thought the “tempestuous” presentation of the 
hero’s “fate” very “modem” (Obras, Madrid, 1903-4,^,659). He was also struck 
with the modernity of the hero himself {op. cit ., iv, 660): “Alfredo es el hombre de 
nuestro siglo, es decir, activo e indolente al mismo tiempo; su alma de fuego 
quisiera dilatarse por la Palestina, por aquellos campos famosos abiertos a la acti- 
vidad humana, por aquel horizonte inmenso que empana el polvo de un combate 
que da la inmortalidad.” 2 Alfredo , II, iv. 
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the stepmother shrieks and the enigmatic evil angel looks on with an 
“infernal smile”. 

We have treated this rather childish play at some length because it 
illustrates the depths to which the Romantic revolt descended. Only 
two more plays belonging to the year 1835 need detain us, and these 
but briefly. Eugenio de Ochoa’s two-act Incertidumbre y Amor 1 is 
described on the dedication page as its author’s “first attempt at drama” 
and a poor attempt it is. Built upon a conventional Moratinian formula, 
it has all the characteristics of comedy and the heroine’s final suicide 
is the harshest of dramatic blunders. The characters are poor, the plot 
is dull and improbable and the author’s use of prose and verse seems 
quite arbitrary. 2 

Gil y Zarate’s Blanca de Borbon , 5 which had been written in 1829 
but banned by the censor, finds no place in a description of the Romantic 
revolt, since it is a neo-Classical play reminiscent of Garcia de la 
Huerta’s Raquel and written by one who at that time had little sympathy 
with romanticism. Its interest for us lies in the fact that its reception 
by the critics 4 forced Gil y Zarate to take sides in the Romantic battle; 
deciding that there seemed to be little future for neo-classicism, he 
began to prepare what proved to be one of the most violent ultra- 
Romantic dramas of the period, after which he sank back comfortably 
into that intermediate position which was in truest harmony with his 
tastes and temperament. 5 As to the merit of Blanca de Borbon , we may 
fairly quote that uncompromising Romantic, Eugenio de Ochoa: 

A pesar de ser [clasico] tiene. . .muchas bellezas; y—el cielo sabe que 
hablamos con toda la sinceridad de nuestra alma—estamos persuadidos de 
que seria muy bueno si no fuera clasico. 6 


(iii) Madrid drama: 1836 

The years 1836 and 1837 mark the crest of the Romantic revolt in 
Spanish drama. If all the plays produced during these years could be 
examined, the majority of them would probably be found to be to a 

1 Incertidumbrey Amor. Drama original en dos actos. Madrid, 1835. 

2 The Eco del Comercio and Correo de las Damas criticized it severely, chiefly for 
lack of originality, and Ochoa replied in the Artista (cf. I, 275-6, 287-8, 299-300). 

3 Blanca de Borbon. Tragedia original en cinco actos. Madrid, 1835. Hartzen- 

busch ( Ensayos poeticos , etc., Madrid, 1843, p. 232) calls it a bellfsima tragedia . 
Cf. also B.G., I, 249. 4 Cf. La Abeja , June 9, 1835; El Artista , 1835, 1, 300. 

5 Cf. 11, 137-43, below. 6 El Artista, 1835, I, }oo. Cf. I, 334, below. 
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greater or a lesser degree Romantic. It is now no longer a daring 
innovation to present a play which rejects the Unities of time and place 
and either rejects or puts a very liberal interpretation upon the Unity of 
action. Plays abound which, broadly speaking, are mediaeval in aspect, 
and introduce local colour with greater or less freedom. Four-act and 
five-act plays grow common; verse not infrequently mingles with 
prose; and verse-measures are often varied according to the emotional 
tone aimed at. 


Neither now nor at any other time did the Classical tradition 
entirely disappear. Breton alone, who seldom deviated from it and 
remained popular throughout, would account for its continuance. The 
Scribe-Vega play, as in 1835, maintained a certain level of popularity, 
though a lower one than before. No author other than a Romantic 
could count on runs of more than five or six nights during 1836. The 
dominant note of the Madrid stage in 1836 and 1837, however, especially 
during the winter season of 1836—7, was one of great variety. Within 
the large repertoire of the theatres (of which there were now three) 1 
there was room for Classical and Romantic, native and foreign alike. 
Little more interest, nevertheless, was shown in Golden Age drama: 
an occasional refundicion appears on the list, but stronger meat was now 
being demanded by those who had once agitated for all-Spanish menus, 
and some of it at least was of home production. 

The variety of the fare tempts one to begin by describing two minor 
characteristics of the 1836 dramas. Political events, in the first place, 
were responsible for a resuscitation of the patriotic play. Not only 
were such old favourites as La Viuda de Padilla and Quintana’s 
Pelayo revived but the Duque de Rivas’ Lanu{a was given again in the 
new theatre in the Calle de la Sarten, 2 which also produced a play called 
La Muerte de Torrijos 3 and even re-staged the old Alfierine Bruto 0 
Roma libre . 4 A second interesting characteristic is the tendency to 
sentimental drama. Jovellanos’ Delincuente Honrado had been revived 
before this date, but there is an unmistakable significance in the revival 


1 The Teatro de la Sarten, a small building in the street of that name, had long 
been used for amateur theatricals and was turned into a public theatre in 1835; 
though small and ill-ventilated, it was considered very modern, as it allowed ladies 
to enter the lunetas and galena. (See El Espahol , December 13, 1835: “ Una funcion 
en el teatro de la calle de la Sarten.”) 

1 March 17, 18, 19. 

3 February 6, 7, 8, 9, 14. On March 21 it was given at the Principe. 

4 Cf. 1, 248, above. The dates were January 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; February 13; May 1. 
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of Atala , o Los Amores en el desierto , x in the adaptation of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre’s famous novel as Pabloy Virginia 2 and in the performance 
of such plays as Diamante’s £1 Negro mas prodigioso and La sensible 
carcelera o el justiciero Jose 2 

Three original plays—all of the Romantic type—are the outstanding 
features of the year 1836. Garcia Gutierrez’ El Trovador achieved no 
less than twenty-five performances in the year; 4 Martinez de la Rosa’s 
Aben Humeya was given ten; 5 and Diaz’ Elvira de Alborno { had three. 6 
Revivals of native Romantic drama were limited to eight performances 
of Don Alvaro 7 and one of Incertidumbre y Amor} Revivals, however, 
were not common in this year: Blanca de Borbori* was given only twice 
and Todo es farsa en este mundo 10 and Me voy de Madrid 11 had three 
performances each. 

The same tendency may be noticed in the production of foreign 
dramas. Translations once highly popular are quickly losing their 
force: only here and there do we meet El Colegio de Tonnington , El 
Valle del Torrente , La Huerjana de Bruselas and Ricardo Darlington. 
French drama, indeed, seems at first to have declined markedly in 
popularity, for Clotilde has but two performances; 12 Angelo has dropped 
from eight to five ; 15 and El Arte de conspirar from twenty-six to four. 14 
Other plays, however, such as Lucrecia Borgia' 5 and Los Hijos de 
Eduardo , l6 fully maintain their vogue, while new ones reinforce the 
strength of French drama in Spain. Such are Hernani , with seven 
performances ; 17 Casimir Delavigne’s Las Gracias en la veje^ and Luis 
Onceno y with seven and eight respectively; 18 Dumas Teresa (given six 

1 Sarten: May 5. 8 Sarten: November 24. 3 Sarten: December 2, 3. 

4 Principe: March 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13 (twice), 14, D > l6 ’> May 3, 4 , 8, 14; 
September 17, 18, 19; November 27, 28; December 12, 2 6. Cruz: March 2. 

3 Sarten: February 14, 15, 16, 21; November 21. Principe: June 7, 8, 9, 10, 12. 

6 Principe: May 23, 24, 25. „ 

7 Principe: February 23; April 16, 17; November 5,6, 13. Cruz: February 21, 22. 

8 Cruz: February 7. 9 Principe: January 12, 13. 

Principe: January 6, 7; February 16. 

Cruz: January 7; February 15, 16. ** Cruz: January 15; February 12. 

13 Principe: January 1, 2, 3, 17; February 13. 

14 Principe: February 29. Cruz: February 4, 14, 28. 

*5 Principe: January 10; September 4, 5,6, 22, 23; November 1 ; December 3, 4. 

16 Principe: January 9, 31; April 23, 24, 25; May 29; December 5, 6. 

17 Principe: August 24, 25, 26, 27, 28; November 4; December 30. 

18 Las Gracias en la veje V Cruz: April 5, 6, 7, 14; October 16; Principe: June 11; 
September 7. Luis Onceno: Principe: April 9, 10, 11, 12; October 21, 22, 23, 
December 14. 


10 
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times), 1 Catalina Howard (seven times), 2 Antony (five times) 3 and 
Margarita de Borgoha (i.e., La Tour de Nesle: thirteen times). 4 We may 
fairly see in this list an indication that the vogue of Dumas is out¬ 
running that of Hugo.5 

It would be uncritical to deduce from this rehearsal of the chief 
French and Spanish plays given in a single year that Romantic drama 
was French in tone rather than Spanish. For on both sides we have 
considered only the successes; there are the numerous plays to be 
reckoned with which were given once or twice,'and never repeated, and 
these it is impossible to enumerate in a short survey. Perhaps we may 
hazard the generalization that, quantitatively, French drama was holding 
its own but proportionately was losing ground. Particularly significant 
is the all but complete disappearance of a few French plays which had 
previously enjoyed great popularity. 

The importance of El Trovador 6 in the history of the Romantic 
revolt necessitates a fuller discussion of this play than of any of those 
already treated. Quite incorrectly, it is commonly stated or implied 
that the Revolt reached its height with Don Alvaro : that point was not, 
in fact, attained until nearly a year later, when El Trovador took Madrid 
by storm. This is clear, not only from the reports of contemporary 
periodicals, but also from early historians and critics. Hartzenbusch, 
for example, considers that the invasion was not established before the 
estreno of El Trovador ,' while Mesonero Romanos describes Don Alvaro 

Principe: February i, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10. 

2 Principe: March 17, 19, 20, 22; October 17, 18, 19. 

3 Principe: June 20, 21, 22, 25; August 12. 

4 Principe: October 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 16, 20; November 14, 15; December n. 

It is interesting to read in the Vapor for December 28, 1836, that “La Margarita de 
Borgoha parece que decidid en Madrid el triunfo de la escuela modema”. For the 
anonymous writer’s views on the play, see E.A.P., art. cit ., Homenatge a Antoni 
Rubio i Lluch , Barcelona, 1936, 1, 562. 

5 Cf. 1, 238, above. 

El Trovador. Drama caballeresco en cinco jomadas, en prosa y verso. Madrid, 
1836. Tlie play went into eight editions before a new acting version of it, entirely 
in verse, was published at Madrid in 1851. Since then about a dozen more editions 
have appeared and the play has also been included in the Obras dramdticas (Madrid, 
1835—65) and Obras escogidas (Madrid, 1866) of its author. Compare this record 
with that of Don Alvaro (1, 264, n. 3, above). 

' La revolucion literaria, la invasidn del gusto romantico.. . habla sido realizada 
por El Trovador, estrenado en i° de Marzo de 1836.” Preface to Mollns: Obras 
poeticas , Madrid, 1857, p. xviii. 
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as a play not fully appreciated but the production of El Trovador as an 
event of real importance which “set the final seal of enthusiasm” upon 
this period of re-awakening dramatic interest. 1 The success of the 
Revolt did not immediately decline after this estreno , but it never 
reached a higher point and maintained its level for only a short time 
longer. 

It was a crowded house at the Principe, on March 1, 1836, that 
witnessed this drama caballeresco by a poverty-stricken youth who had 
done little in the past but adapt Scribe. The story of its reception may be 
told in the words of Mesonero Romanos: 

La concurrencia aquella noche fue grande, e imponente la actitud del 
publico. Alzbse el telon y empezaronse a escuchar con agrado las primeras 
escenas, y a medida que el drama avanzaba y crecia en interes, reforzabase 
tambien el del publico.... Fascinado el auditorio ante aquel cumulo de 
bellezas, hijo de una rica fantasia, y aguijoneado ademas por la curiosidad de 
conocer al ingenio que asi acertaba a seducirle y conmoverle (y que, segun 
corrian voces, se hallaba entre bastidores del teatro con su chaqueta amarilla 
y gorra de cuartel), empezo a pedir, en medio de atronadores aplausos, no 
solamente el nombre del autor, sino tambien que este se presentase en las 
tablas a recibir la ovacion que el publico le dispensaba—testimonio de 
entusiasmo que por primera ve ^ 2 se ofrecio en nuestra escena. 3 

As the curtain went up, the modest young author, who, according to 
an eye-witness, had to borrow a presentable coat from a triend behind 
the scenes, 4 5 “was met with a storm ot bravos and further signs of 
approval”.5 It was a truly remarkable occasion. “El autor del 
Trovador ,” commented Larra, 

se ha presentado en la arena, nuevo lidiador, sin titulos literarios, sin ante- 
cedentes politicos: solo y desconocido, la ha recorrido bizarramente al son de 

1 He says of Don Alvaro {Mem. Set., II, 146): “No se apreciaron por de pronto 
en su justo valor todas aquellas condiciones que enaltecen el drama. But imme¬ 
diately afterwards he describes the estreno of El Trovador as “ un verdadero aconteci- 
miento teatral, que acabo de imprimir un sello de entusiasmo a esta epoca de renaci- 
miento de la escena.” B.G. (1, 218) understates the true case when he describes the 
“triumph” of El Trovador in Madrid as “casi tan ruidoso” as that of Don Alvaro, 
adding, however, that it was “ verdaderamente definitivo”. 

1 Larra (critique of El Trovador: Obras , ed. cit ., ill, 11 0 is rather less definite, 

merely describing the custom as “an innovation recently introduced into Spanish 
theatres”. 3 Mem. Set., 11, 147. 

4 Ferrer del Rio: Galerla de la literatura espahola, Madrid, 1846, p. 257. The friend 
was Ventura de la Vega. 

5 Larra: Critique of El Trovador {Obras, ed. cit., Ill, 111). 
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las preguntas multiplicadas: “^Quienesel nuevo?” “<;Quien esel atrevido?” 
Y la ha recorrido para salir de ella victorioso: entonces ha alzado la visera, y 
ha podido alzarla con noble orgullo, respondiendo a las diversas interro- 
gaciones de los curiosos espectadores: “Soy hijo del genio y pertenezco a la 
aristocracia del talento.” jOrigen por cierto bien ilustre, aristocracia que ha 
de arrollar al fin todas las demas! 1 

By the next morning the reputation of the drama and of its author 
was made, and for the next fortnight little else in the dramatic world 
was spoken of. 

Al dia siguiente no se hablaba en Madrid de otra cosa que del drama 
caballeresco: desde muy temprano asediaban el despacho de billetes ayudas 
de camara y revendedores: los padres de familia mas metridicos prometfan 
a sus hijos llevarles al teatro, como si se tratara de una comedia de magia: la 
primera edition del Trovador se vendia en dos semanas; se oi'an de boca en 
boca sus faciles versos; se repeti'a su representacidn muchas noches; al autor 
se le concedia por la empresa un beneficio. 2 

It was given fourteen times in as many days, four times more two 
months later and seven times between September and December. 3 Two 
months after its estreno in Madrid, it was being played no less successfully 
in the provinces: it had ten or eleven performances in Barcelona during the 
year 4 and five in Valencia. 5 And, if we can believe Mesonero Romanos, 
its success in remoter parts of the country was even more striking: 

Se represento en pueblos donde no se conocian antes las representaciones 
escenicas, sirviendo de teatro un desvan destinado a pajar, y vistiendo el 
protagonista el traje de miliciano nacional, a falta de otro mas apropiado. 6 

The brilliance of the reception given to El Trovador by the public 
was enhanced by the unanimous commendation of the critics. Many, 
like a writer in the Eco del Comercio , saw in the play “the dawn of a 
new age of splendour for drama”. 7 The Revista Espahola gave it two 
articles, 8 summarizing its plot, eulogizing the actors, and commenting, 
as did nearly all the periodicals, upon the unprecedented reception 

1 Op. cit., ill, 107. 

2 Ferrer del Rfo, op. cit., pp. 257-8. 3 Cf. 1, 269, n. 4, above. 

4 May 21, 24, 25, 26; June 7, 8, 12, 24; July 18 (described as the tenth perfor¬ 

mance; there may therefore have been one other); August 29. 

5 May 16, 18, 19; October 16; December 11. 

6 Mem. Set., II, 254. 7 Eco del Comercio, December 2 6, 1837* 

8 Revista Espahola, March 3, 15, 1836. Both are signed “J.B.C.” (? Jose Ber¬ 

mudez de Castro). 
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accorded to it—a reception the more remarkable in view of the un¬ 
satisfactory conditions prevailing at that time in the dramatic world, 
conditions which it pleased the critic to emphasize. 1 The Artista 
observed that “this young poet’s triumph will long remain in the 
memory of the Madrid public’’. His own genius has carried him from 
“profound obscurity’’ into “the most dazzling light ; his reward has 
been “immense”, but entirely due, and fitly proportioned, to the merit 
of his play. 

Despues de lo que han dicho todos los peribdicos de la capital acerca del 
Trovador , nada pudieramos anadir nosotros, sino que con toda franqueza 
unimos nuestra debil voz a la que unanimemente proclama el merito extra- 
ordinario de aquella primera creacibn del joven poeta. 2 


Larra, in two enthusiastic articles, seized the opportunity to show 
“how quickly the lash fell from his hands when a drama appeared that 

merited unstinted praise”. 

Con respecto al plan no titubearemos en decir que es rico, valientemente 
concebido y atinadamente desenvuelto. La accibn encierra muc o interes, 
y este crece por grados hasta el desenlace. 

The only faults that he could find with the play were attributable to 
youthful inexperience, against which had to be placed a sure ramatic 
instinct”. 3 El Trovador , as will be seen, retained its popularity; and 
after six years, during which many rapid changes had come over 
Spanish drama, it could still be described by a critic as the most 


popular play in Spain”. 4 5 * * , „ , , 

With its double plot, its defiance of precept and all the external 

characteristics of romanticism which we have already etai e , 
Trovador flung itself, at its very outset, into the now genera y accepte 
fashion. Like Macias and Don Alvaro ,,5 it is a play dominated by wild 
love and unbridled impulse, implying, if not openly proc aiming, revo t 
against convention and law. Its picturesque characters anrique, 


1 This is the theme of part of the first article and the who e o t e • 

critic used the popularity of the Trovador to ensure attention or ns p 

2 El Artista, 1836, III, 119, 122. . 

3 El Espahol , March 4-5, 1836 ( Obras , ed. cit ., Ill, i° > II0 ' - 

4 Eco del Comercio , September 22, 1842. D • T) r „ rr , nt 

5 For a comparison with Macias , see N. B. Adams: e °™ a ? , . ■ 

Garcia GutUrre\, , New York, 1922, pp. 68-79, wher ^ (PP; 7 8 " 9 ) later jplay is 

described as being definitely based upon the earlier. B.G. (1, 221 2) 

apt comparison of El Trovador with Don Alvaro. 
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Leonor and Azucena—stand out against a background of unrest, 
rebellion and mystery. In its first lines we are breathing the atmosphere 
of the supernatural. Its first scene foreshadows the Romantic hero: 

No negareis, sin embargo, que es un caballero valiente y galan. 

Si, eso si. . .pero en cuanto a lo demas. . .Y luego <jquien es el? 1 

Fully revealed, the nameless troubadour-warrior with the heart of a 
king 2 and dreams loftier than the Biscay mountains 3 is as attractive a 
figure as Spanish romanticism has given us. Mystery continues to 
characterize the play as it proceeds, its dramatic value enhanced by 
touches of symbolism. Antithesis, both of character and situation, 
attracts the spectator, without being too crudely forced upon him. 
Melancholy is introduced with artistic effect, untouched by gloom, but, 
as in the verse dialogues between Manrique and Leonor, 4 mingling 
picturesqueness with sentimentality. Probability is to some extent 
sacrificed to horror, but horror plays a much smaller part than in most 
of the dramas contemporary with El Trovador , whether native or 
foreign. Finally the “pseudo-philosophical morality” to which Blanco 
Garcia takes such strong objection 3 had all the appeal of the pseudo- 
theological philosophy of the fuer^a del sino: the Romantically-minded 
took both home to their emotions and imaginations without allowing 
them access to their intellects. For all these reasons, it may fairly be 
said that in merit, as well as in popularity, El Trovador represents the 
crest of the Romantic revolt in drama. 6 

On February 14, 1836, a fortnight before the estreno of El Trovador, 
there was given at the Teatro de la Sarten Martinez de la Rosa’s Aben 
Humeyaj which, in its French form, 8 had been played with great 

1 El Trovador , I, i. 

2 Op. cit ., 111, i. “<f Que me importa un nombre? Mi corazon es tan grande como 
el de un rey.. . • < Que noble lia doblado nunca mi brazo?” 

3 Op. cit., hi, i: “Las montanas de Vizcaya no podi'an suministrar a mi ambicion 
recursos para elevarme a la altura de mis ilusiones.” 

4 Notably in 1, vi, vii; iv, viii. 5 B.G., 1, 222. 

6 Sr Par ( Shakespeare en la literatura espahola , Madrid, 1935, 1, 266) describes one 
of its well-known moments as Shakespearian. I suspect that a translator of the play 
into English would continually find himself falling into Shakespearian language. 

7 This play was first published in Spanish in the Obras literarias (Paris, 1830), 
vol. v. The French text was also given. There are three later editions, each including 
other works also. Cf. 1, 254, above. 

8 Aben Humeya , ou La Revolte des Maures sous Philippe II. Drame historique. 
Paris, 1830. 
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success in Paris six years earlier (July 19, 1830). 1 But for this fact it 
would have to be described as a retrogressive drama, which it no doubt 
appeared to be to those who saw it for the first time in 1836. 2 Its 
affiliations with pseudo-classicism are evident: it follows (as its author 
said) the “code of good taste”. 3 The Unity of place is stretched slightly, 
but that of time is adhered to so rigidly as to destroy every vestige ot 
probability. The medium is prose, and the style somewhat prosaic. 
Passion for effect destroys any traces of verisimilitude that might 
remain and incipient tragedy degenerates into debased and violent 
melodrama. The most attractive feature of the drama is its picturesque 


use of local colour: Martinez de la Rosa not only knew his history, but 
applied it with such dramatic skill as to present a succession of brilliantly 
varied scenes each in its different setting: the Moorish country-house, 
the lamp-lit cave, the turbulent crowd before the venerable alfaqui , the 
mosque of Cadiar, the hall of the castle. 4 The pervading tone of 
Lamartinian melancholy, which may have commended the play in 
France, can hardly have been so much appreciated in Spain; but on the 
other hand the noble figure of Aben Humeya—“son of a hundred 
kings”—with all the attributes of the Romantic hero save that of 
mystery, would have made a worthy companion to those of Rugiero, 
Don Alvaro and Manrique. 

On May 23, 1836 appeared Jose Maria Diaz’ historical drama Elvira 
de Albornof *—a weak play, poor in characterization, artificial as to plot, 


1 Cf. J. Sarrailh: Martinet de la Rosa , Obras dramadcas , Madrid, 1 933 > PP* 1 3 

70. M. Sarrailh does not say, and it appears not to be generally known, that the p ay 
had already been performed at Valencia on February 2, 17 and 18, i» 35 ; • 

I, 298, below. As it was published in 1830 it may well, like the Conjuration e 
Venecia (cf. I, 255, n. 1, above), have been given earlier still. __ 

2 Lomba yPedraja(“Mariano Jose deLarra”, etc., 1919, ano xix (n), 

p. 135) describes it as being coolly received and suggests reasons for 111s. ut its ten 
performances (1, 269, n. 5, above) compared well with the records of ot ter p a>s o 
this period. 

3 The preface begins as follows: “En medio de tantos combates como.se estan 
verificando en el campo de la literatura, y de la especie de revoluci n que reina en e 

mundo teatral, la primera condicirin que me impuse al emprender esta o ra ue a e 

olvidar todos los sistemas, y seguir como unica regia los principles mcontroverti es, 
inherentes a la esencia misma del drama, y que tormaran siempre, respecto e 
teatro, el cddigo del buen gusto ” ( Obras dramadcas , ed. cit.., p. 1 74 )- 

4 So Larra pointed out, in a full but not too flattering critique (Obras, ed. cit ., 


HI, 135-40- 

5 Elvira de Alborno j. Drama tragico original en cinco actos. 


Madrid, 1836. 
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and highly exaggerated in expression . 1 But not yet had a drama appeared 
with a greater profusion of Romantic devices 2 or one more completely 
imbued with the spirit of nineteenth-century romanticism. The 
mediaeval background for Diaz’ Templars and troubadours recalls 
Scott, to whose Ivanhoe he may have been indebted for incidents of his 
tournament in Act i. Continual contrasts arise, both in characterization 
and situation . 3 No startling coincidences of plot occur, but there are 
several dramatic surprises, and many improbabilities are latent in the 
characterization. Great metrical variety and a sprinkling of lyrics 
diversify the form of the play; the language vacillates between a clumsy 
pseudo-classicism and the most hyperbolic expressions of Romantic 
passion. A lachrymose melancholy pervades both the situation and the 
temperament of Elvira (“en llanto siempre sumergida”), and re¬ 
appears in a lightly sketched Romantic hero, the troubadour Armando. 

,:Quien resiste a una mirada 
melancolica, sencilla? 

<; A una frente desmayada, 
quien el alma enamorada 
en el momento no humilla? 4 

But the real Romantic hero is the unknown victor of the tourney, Don 
Tello de Meneses, the valiant warrior with the “fatal secreto ”, 5 

cansado de sufrir, desesperado, 
lleno de amor y de un amor ardiente, 
como el desierto libico, sombrio, 
como la luna moribunda. 6 

The most striking characteristic of the drama is the passion which rules 
both Don Tello and Dona Elvira . 7 From the beginning of the play, 

1 It is surprising to find Sem. Pint. (May 29, 1836) praising its diction, versifica¬ 
tion and denouement , and adding, of its author, “Su primer drama promete ”. 

2 B.G (1, 259) rather aptly describes Dfaz as a “precursor legftimo de 
Echegaray, con mas humildes aspiraciones”. 

3 Such are, in characterization, the figures of Armando and Sordel and the devo¬ 
tion of the lowly Armando to the lofty Elvira, and, in situation, the love-scene in the 
church. 4 Elvira de Alborno £, I, iii. 3 Op. cit., I, v. 6 Op. cit ., IV, u« 

7 E.g., op. cit., in, i (Dona Elvira). . . 

“.. .ahogando dentro del pecho 
mi frenetica pasion.” 

iv, ii (Don Tello). . . 

“ . . .la abrasada hoguera 
que en un tormento celestial me hunde 
en tormento de amor. . ..” 
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where its impulse sends Don Tello away (i, v) to seek death, to the 
moment of its final frustration when the dying Pedro reproaches Elvira: 

<;Por que entregada 
a una pasidn frenetica cediste, 
y me has hecho infeliz? 1 

the actors are continually invoking this passion—now cursing it as a 
“terrible incendio ,, ) 2 now wooing the 

celestial congoja 
de una pasi6n dulcfsima, 3 

now joyfully contemplating the sequel to an impious elopement: 

Huye conmigo... 

Ardiente frenesi, llama ardorosa 
por nuestras venas correra inflamadas. 4 

So Tello rants and Elvira raves, till the spectator yearns for a respite 
and is given only the outpourings of the manly but pathetic Don Pedro, 
broken-hearted at having lost Elvira’s love: 

Dame primero, 

dame el bianco color que la adornaba, 
dame su bella faz banada en risa, 
y el fuego de sus ojos que abrasaba. 

Dame una su mirada que mil veces 
del corazon calmaba los tormentos: 
dame ese dulce amor que sonreia 
a mi agitado espiritu en su lucha, 
iris de paz y de venturoso dia. 

Dame su corazdn, y cuanto tengo, 
cuanto puedo tener, cuanto ambiciono 
es tuyo; un corazdn solo te pido; 
el corazdn de mi adorada Elvira .5 


(iv) Madrid drama: 1837 

We now come to the year which, besides sharing with 1836 the f u ^ st 
success of Romantic drama in Spain, surpasses it as the annus mirabi is 
of native drama as opposed to foreign. Both in number and in qua ity 


* Op. cic v, iii. 


1 Op. cit.y v, iv. 
4 Op. cit.y v, iii. 


2 Op. cit.y iv, ii. 
5 Op. cit.y iv, iv. 
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the Romantic plays translated from the French were eclipsed by others 
which in quite recent years had originated in Spain. The new plays, in 
particular, were very noteworthy. At least eleven of them, either 
wholly or very largely Romantic, reach the general level of merit of 
the plays already described, while the average level of popularity which 
they achieved was probably higher than that of Don Alvaro } We shall 
first consider these plays individually and afterwards survey the year’s 
productions as a whole. 

Recast both before and after its estreno (January 19, 1837), Juan 
Eugenio Hartzenbusch’s Los Amantes de Teruel 2 ran for ten days 
almost continuously and was twice revived before the year ended. 3 It 
had neither the fire and verve of Don Alvaro nor the irresistible 
picturesqueness of El Trovador. Its author struck out in a third direc¬ 
tion, weaving the simple threads of a well-known mediaeval love-story 
into a drama instinct with emotional romanticism. The notable success 
of Los Amantes de Teruel and its continued popularity derive far more 
from its many-sided emotional appeal than from the prestige of the 
legend which it embodies, the life and colour of its Moorish scenes or 
such superficial attractions as the famous “lienzo con letras de sangre” 
and the adventures of the disguised Zulima. An analysis, however brief, 
of the emotionalism of the play 4 will give a striking indication of its 
predominance. There is, first, the central true-love motif, which not 

1 The average number of performances of these eleven plays during 1837 is 
between nine and ten; Don Alvaro , which had more of the year before it than any 
but the first of the eleven plays, had only eleven performances in 1835. 

2 The bibliography of this play is a long and complicated one. Briefly, it was 
published as a five-act drama in prose and verse by Repulles of Madrid in 1836, and 
republished at Madrid in 1838 and 1843 and at Leipzig (with notes in German) in 
1846. In 1849 it was recast and published at Madrid as a four-act drama in prose and 
verse and a second edition in this form appeared at Madrid in 1858. Thenceforward 
editions, in the one form or the other, abound: about a dozen appeared before 1900, 
exclusive of those figuring in collected editions of Hartzenbusch's works. 

3 Principe: January 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 28, 29; February 2, 7; July 4, 5 > 6 > 
December 7, 8. The first edition of the play, published by Repulles, bears the date 
1836. 

4 The dramatic critic of Sem. Pint . (February 5, 1837, 11, 48) considers that, had 
Hartzenbusch decided to dramatize some moral theme (“desenvolver un gran 
pensamiento moral”) instead of a love-story he would have become a Spanish 
Hugo, Delavigne or Dumas. Lomba y Pedraja (“Mariano Jose de Larra, etc.”, La 
Lectura, 1919, ano xix (ii), pp. 131-3) makes a short but excellent comparative 
study of Don Alvaro , El Trovador and Los Amantes de Teruel. 
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only runs through the plot from beginning to end but exteriorizes 
itself in such lyrical outbursts as those beginning: 

jOh! jque hermosa a mis ojos te presentas! 

Nunca te vi tan bella, tan galana... , x 

Isabel, mira, 

yo no vengo a dar quejas: fueran vanas.. . 1 2 

or the noble lament, the nobler for its brevity and restraint: 

No le mat6 la vengativa mora. 

Donde estuviera yo, quien le tocara? 

Mi desgraciado amor, que fue su vida, 
su desgraciado amor es quien le mata. 3 

There is the theme of reconciliation after chivalrous strife : 4 * 6 

Martin: Amigos seremos. (Danse las manos .) 

Pedro : Siempre. 

Martin: Siempre, si .5 

• • • • • 

Pedro: Yo quiero esta espada; la mia tomad 
en prenda segura de fiel amistad. ^ 

Martin: Acepto: un monarca llevarla pudiera. 

Again, there is the emotional tension attributable largely to the time- 
element (as in Macias ), and, by means of secondary incidents (not 
entirely probable but accepted by the spectator if not always by t e 
student), spread over two acts of skilfully protracted conflict. There 
are the lachrymose passages of a kind entirely in keeping with the taste 
of the day and there is a mingling of the serious, the humorous and t e 
pathetic, less boldly but no less acceptably carried out than in Don 
Alvaro , by means of the servant Teresa, a particularly delightfu 
character, altogether lifelike. All this, in 1837, more than compensate 
for inexactitudes and anachronisms; for a catastrophe which) owing to 
the exigences of the legend, could not be other than feeble; tor 1m- 

1 A mantes de Teruel , iv, vii. The treatment of this play is based on the four-act 

edition which is the result of its author’s revision and was consi ere y 

definitive. 2 Ibid. 3 Op. at iv, x. 

4 “Teresa: Como es enemigo vuestro, 

le he dejado en el zaguan. 

Pedro: A enemigo noble se abren 

las puertas de par en par.” {Op. cit 11, in.; 

6 Ib id. 


5 Op. cit., II, v. 
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probabilities, belonging however to character rather than to situation; 
and for weaknesses of versification and phraseology, to-day only too 
apparent. In Isabel, Hartzenbusch added a fine and thoroughly 
sympathetic character to the gallery of Romantic heroines; somewhat 
lachrymose in her melancholy at the beginning of the play, she wakens 
into life at the false news of Marsilla’s death and dominates the plot in 
its later stages. With the other characters he was less successful, though 
the villainous Zulima dissolves at his word into a “rancorous frenzy” 
and hisses vengeance with true Romantic spleen. But Hartzenbusch 
seems by temperament to have been only a half-hearted Romantic. He 
does his best to wield the extravagant diction of the hour, combines 
verse with prose (though less effectively than Rivas) and makes great 
play with the Romantic trappings of verbal and constructional antithesis 
and stage effect. But, considering how thoroughly Romantic was his 
theme, his Marsilla is disappointing. This effective young lover can 
plead eloquently and rant violently but he has hardly a touch of the 
Romantic hero and his passion lacks both reality and fervour. 

No other important play was produced till April, when Breton 
achieved a success equal to Hartzenbusch’s 1 with his semi-Romantic 
Muerete y veras . 2 Here a quartette of crisply drawn and sharply 
contrasted characters from a Bretonian comedy are pursuing the 
pleasant pastime of love-making against a background of contemporary 
events when they suddenly find themselves brought face to face with a 
situation more proper to drama than to comedy. Neither reader nor 
spectator is in the slightest danger of being deceived by the apparent 
change of tone or even of failing to predict the denouement. The interest 
of the play, nevertheless, lies, not in the entertainment provided by 
costumbres , but in the working out of a plot which lends itself to 
Romantic stagecraft, and which a less placid dramatist would have 
turned into sheer melodrama. It is instructive, indeed, to note the 
relations between this play and Dumas’ Catherine Howard} Breton 

1 Sixteen performances. Principe: April 27, 28, 29, 30; May 1, 11; July 8, 9, n; 
October 17, 18; December 31. Cruz: May 3, 4, 5; December 29. 

2 Muerete y veras. Comedia en cuatro actos y en verso. Madrid, 1837. Other 
nineteenth-century editions: Paris, 1838 (“Tesoro del teatro espanol”, ed. E. de 
Ochoa, v, 629-62); Madrid, 1840; Bielefeld, 1846 (“Teatro espanol”, ed. D. C. 
Schiitz, pp. 591-621); Madrid, 1881-2 (“Autores dramaticos contemporaneos”, II» 
147-215). It also appears in Breton’s collected works. 

3 Cf. Pineyro-Peers, pp. 144-5, and 1, 242, above. 
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pays his tribute to the prevailing fashion, not only in the nature of his 
plot and in the somewhat crudely antithetical turns which he gives to 
character and situation, but also, and principally, in the scenes which 
bring the play to its close with their culmination in the theatrical re¬ 
appearance of the “dead” hero. None of his Romantic contemporaries 
had contrived a more romantically effective scene than this. 1 It will be 
agreed that Breton’s excursion into new pastures resulted in an excep¬ 
tionally well constructed play with an apt and striking title. It is not 
to be wondered at that it was successful. 2 


With the laurels of his early triumph (as a contemporary put it) 5 
still luxuriant, Garcia Gutierrez made a sorry attempt to repeat that 
triumph in El Paje 4 (May 22, 1837). 5 All the faults of third-rate 
Romantic drama can be found here: unrestrained horror, misdirected 
emotion, glaring improbabilities of plot and character, complete 
absence of psychology and the usual exaggerated language. Ferrando, 
the “page”, supposed to be a youth of fifteen, rants like a pre-Shake- 
spearian villain, nor is any of the other personages much more human. 
Even the author’s attempts to cast the spell of tragedy over the play 
are so clumsy that they fail in their purpose. To the credit of El Paje 
can be placed little save an occasional reminiscence of Golden Age 
drama and its author’s mastery of the art of metrical variation. We have, 
in fact, reached the ne plus ultra of the Romantic revolt and a stan ar 


1 “Oyese una fuerte detonaci6n en el cuarto del foro; abrese la puerta y aparece 
D. Pablo cubierto de pies a cabeza con un manto bianco. Un vivo resp an or 

rojizo alumbra el cuarto de donde sale/’ (Op. cic ., iv, viii.) 

2 An unusually interesting critique in Sem. Pint. (May 7 > ,8 37 )> a fi er iscussmg 
the implications of Bretdn’s excursion into romanticism, praises the p ay ng 1 y or 
its moral aim (the pet theme of this critic), truth of characterization an verisimi ltu e 
of plot. “ [Marcha] impavido por la senda de la moral y del deber , he says ot 

Bret6n. , , , 1 

3 Sem. Pint., May 28, .837, H, 165: “Pocos podran glonarse de haber exc.tado 

la publica simpatfa, desde los primeros pasos en esta carrera, como c autor u 
drama que hoy va a ocuparnos, en cuya frente brillan aun en to a su ozania ^ 
laureles que supo granjearse con su interesante y primera production * rova or. 
None the less, this critic condemns the play, despite the merit o its ltcrdl / 
mechanism”, ascontaining no moral idea; the characters he descn cs as a eq ia y 

odious”. . . , i» 

4 El Paje. Drama en cuatro jornadas, en prosa y verso. Madrid, i« 3 7 - re¬ 
published: Madrid, 1845, and in its author’s collected works. 

5 This play had seven performances during the year: I rincipe, - a\ 22, 23, 24, >, 

26; Cruz, June ,o, ... 6 Op. cii., u, v, v.; m, etc. 
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of drama which no country could long tolerate: the resemblances of 
El Paje to Dumas’ La Tour de Nesle , x which had so brief a success on 
the Spanish stage, are significant. 

Considerably better than El Paje , though less successful, was 
Escosura s first drama, La Corte del Buen Retiro 2 (June 3, 1837 ).3 In it 
he was influenced, though not entirely carried away, by prevailing French 
fashion. “Interne”, he says a year later, 

Interne amalgamar el romanticismo de Calderon con el de Dumas y Victor 
Hugo: el publico, indulgente en extremo con el drama, repugnd sin embargo 
abiertamente todo lo que en el hall6 de transpirenaico. 4 

Such indulgence as the public showed was presumably due to the 
undoubted picturesqueness of the play rather than to the industry 
which, as we can now see, went to its laborious composition. The 
unbelievable dullness of its plot—one of seventeenth-century court 
intrigue is relieved only by the Hugoesque trait of the deformed fool’s 
passion for Philip IV’s Queen; nor is the characterization any better 
save for those to whom the Hugoesque formula of contrast is an attrac¬ 
tion .5 But the young dramatist has sprinkled the play with historical 

C f* N. B. Adams: The Romantic Dramas of Garcia Gutierrer , New York, 1922, 
pp. 106-16. 

La Corte del Buen Retiro. Drama histdrico en cinco actos y en verso. Madrid, 
1837. 

3 Produced at the Principe and repeated on June 4, 5, 6 but not again during this 
year. 

4 Preface to D. Jaime el Conquistador , Madrid, 1838. The critic of Sem. Pint. 
(August 6, 1837, p. 236) referred retrospectively to La Corte del Buen Retiro as 
“sucesor fiel de la escena de Lope y Calderdn”. 

5 Examples are the Fool’s speech (in, vi): 

“Si, que al formarme mi fatal destino 
para ser lo que soy, un monstruo horrendo, 
quiso dotarme el Creador divino 

del corazdn gigante que estais viendo, etc., etc.” 
and again (v, i): , 

i^hje contraste! Su blancura 

con mi atezada negrura, 

mi fealdad con su hermosura.... 


Mucho alcanzo, mucho puedo; 
un Rey me libra del miedo, 
vida a un Conde le concedo, 
una Reina esta a mis pies.” 
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allusions and brought the leaders of Spanish culture on to the stage, 
one after another, quite unnecessarily but quite charmingly, with the 
inconsequence of the organizer of an amateur pageant. Calderon reads 
from El Magico Prodigioso ; Velazquez receives his cross of Santiago 
in the manner of the well-known legend; Gongora declaims a romance 
and Quevedo a sonnet. Dramatically, these ornamental and superfluous 
scenes are a pure waste of time. But aesthetically, when combined with 
effectively planned cuadros , good curtains, cunningly varied metrica 
effects and passages containing at least suggestions of poetry, they are 
justified as the earliest attempts of a serious young dramatist to evolve a 

method of his own. 


The historical drama Doha Maria de Molina 1 of Mariano Roca de 
Togores, Marques de Molfns, staged on July 24, 1837, 2 * was haile y 
the Semanario Pintoresco Espahol as “ a masterpiece at the first attempt 
Excellently received by both press and public, it was given t irteen 
performances. 4 Donoso Cortes, in El Porvenir , wrote a long, temperate 
and obviously sincere appreciation .5 Hartzenbusch, somewhat more 
fulsomely, praised its “magnificent thought , the brilliance 0 lts 
verse and the casticismo of its prose, lauding it as rico en }) a 6 cc JPf 1, 6 
abundante en episodios, con grandes y muchos caracteres . e 
admiration of the Semanario s critic is directed chiefly to the rm asis 
of historical knowledge on which the play rests, 7 testimony to w ic is 
borne by the notes on its sources appended to each act. Only in t ese 
notes and in all that they imply lies M. Le Gentil’s justification for 
relating the play to the ideal of the juste milieu', the pure oman ic 
would have disdained Molins’ patient reconstruction o me laeva 
history and the conscientiousness with which he avows his epartures 
from it. In other respects the drama follows the Romantic tra ltion. 

1 Doha Maria de Molina. Drama original hist6rico. Madrid, ,8 37 - J^ e P r '^ d m 
Obras poeticas (Madrid, 1857) and in the Obras of Madri , 1 a 

1 Hartzenbusch, in his preface to Molins' Obraspoincas (Madn d, .* 57 , P-• 

gives the date wrongly as July 11. Se ' n - J“ X 3 ’ 

« Principe: July 24, a 5 ,26,27, 28,29,30, 31; October 14, < 5 . ■«; ^ Q . 

5 El Porvenir, No. 84, July 28, 1837. (B.G., 1, 31 5 , wrongly has July 7 -) Rep 

duced in Molfns* Obras podticas (Madrid, 1857), pp- 3 2 7 4 

6 In Molfns’ Obras podticas ( ed. cit.) y p. xix. . . nnHrfa 

7 Pint., loc. cit. “[El autor] seguro en la cop.a de sus j :0n0 ^ n ^ , a e _ nt ° S ^ anus . 

respondernos, a cada observaci6n historica, con una sene e cr y 

critos, etc.” 8 R.Litt., p- 5 ^* 
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numerous characters and groups of non-speaking characters; metrical 
variety, including the somewhat arbitrary introduction of prose; poetical 
disregard of the Unities; scenes contrived to convey the maximum 
dramatic effect and subordination to such effect of character develop¬ 
ment. This is not to say that the characterization of the drama is un¬ 
distinguished : the Queen, save in her “ Romantic ” poses, is a convincing 
figure; Alfonso Martinez, the good procurador , is a noble creation; and 
a number of the secondary characters are at their best more than credible. 
Some of the finer speeches—the Queen’s 

Soy pobre <;no es verdad? me falta el oro; 

<fy esto solo autoriza la insolencia? 

Sin dinero en las areas del tesoro 
<fno puede haber justicia en mi derecho, 
brio en mi corazon, fuego en mi pecho? 1 

and the dialogue which begins with Alfonso’s 

El amor sincero 
tarde o temprano conoce, 
y quien ha perdido el suyo, 
dificil es lo recobre 2 * — 

reach almost to the moral plane of Shakespeare. We can, at any rate, 
afford to overlook in their favour and in that of Molins’ regard for 
historical truth the weaknesses of plot (in particular of the poison 
scene); the superabundance of wearisome talking and the no less weari¬ 
some personages who belong not to life but to third-rate fiction. It 
should be added that the author expressly denies indebtedness to Tirso 
de Molina’s La Prudcncia en la Mujer , which Blanco Garcia charges 
him with imitating. 5 It is a notable commentary on the ignorance of 
Golden Age drama, even in literary circles, and so late as 1837, that an 
ambitious young dramatist should have written an historical play 
without knowing that Tirso had treated the subject of it before him. 4 

1 Doha Maria de Molina , II, iv. 2 Op. cit ., v, i. 

3 B.G., i, 315: “Lo que verdaderamente pertenece al imitador es la creacion de 

Alfonso Martinez (apuntada no mas en el modelo).” 

4 “ Mucho despues de conclui'do este drama llego a mis manos el que con el mismo 

argumento y bajo el ti'tulo de La Prudencia en la Mujer compuso dos siglos ha el 
celebre Tirso de Molina.. . .Si hubiese sabido la existencia de esa admirable obra 
antes de comenzar la mfa, probablemente no hubiera entablado una competencia en 
que he quedado vencido; pero en cambio, ignorante de ella, mi pobre drama no 
habra perdido nada de su originalidad. Asf, pueden comprobarlo los que se tomen 
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Never were more shameless hands laid by a dramatist on an historical 
figure than in the Fray Luis de Leon 1 of Jose Castro y Orozco, Marques 
de Gerona, first performed on August 15, 1837, and given only six 
more representations. 2 The first three acts of this melodrama in four 
acts and in different metres’’ portray the Salamancan friar as a Romantic 
hero of barely sixteen. Already an accomplished poet, 3 he is afflicted 
with a “perenne melancoh'a” 4 and a “pasion fatal ,5 both of which he 
develops against the picturesque and romantic background o 
Granada. Enamoured of the fair Elvira, sister of the Alcaide Mayor of 
the Alhambra, Luis hears that she has been commanded to marry no 
less formidable a rival than the Duke of Alburquerque. “ Luis or a 
convent!” is Elvira’s answer to this suggestion; to which Luis, with 
exemplary abnegation, replies: “With Pizarro to Peru or into a 
monastery!” Elvira faints; and, coming to herself in Luis arms, finds 
him now considerably more violent. Seguidme o despe azo mis 
entranas!” cries Luis, after writing in his blood a promise to respect 
her honour. 6 Discovery follows these preparations for elopement; and 
amid fightings and faintings the curtain falls for the last time on Granada. 
The sequel takes place in the Augustinian monastery o a amanca, 
where students acclaim Luis’ entry into the cloister, since t e wor is 
unworthy of him”.? The obstacles to the marriage, it seems, are now 
removed, and Elvira, armed with documentary authorization, arrives at 
the monastery just as Luis has taken his life-vows. She t ereupon aints 

el trabajo de comparar una y otra composicidn.” ( Doha Maria Je Molina, Madrid, 

1837, p. 175.) Cf. Molins: Obras, Madrid, 1882, in, 163 90. 

1 Fray Luis de Leon, o El Siglo y el Claustro. Melodrama en cuatro actos, y cn 

diferentes metros. Madrid, 1837- Also in its authors O raspoeuca y , 
(Madrid, 1864-,, a vols.), vol. Even die critic of W Pm, so benevolent 
towards “moral” plays, drew the line at the extreme liberties ^ C^tro Y 

Orozco here (September 3, .837). “ Mucha escena de frades y de drgano a lo le|OS 

is his terse description of the latter part of the play. 

1 Principe: August i 5> 16, 17, 18, yo, 31; September 15. 

3 ‘‘Sois segundo Garcilaso”: op. cit., 1, iv. Cf. 1, vi: 

“ . . .en alas del genio vuela 

a la regi6n celestial: 
alii el alma se apacienta, 
alii vive, alii se sacia, 
alii la verdad encuentra, 
alii sola esta tambien, etc., etc. 

5 Op. cit., I, viii. 

“Hoy del rnundo se retira 
que el mundo no le merece. 


* Op. cit., 1 , vi. 
7 Op. cit., iv, i: 


Op. cit., Ill, viii. 
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for the last time and the play ends as its hero shuts the door on earth’s 
vanities. 

Dona Elvira. . .. <; Pues quien... ? Don Luis .... \ Dios mio ! 

Fray Luis. (retrocediendo asombrado) 

iElvira! jmaldicion! jhuye.. . ! jhastael cielo! 

(Fntrase en el templo y cierra sus puertas .) 1 

The violence of the play, as any reader will observe, is principally 
confined to language. Castro was no whole-hearted follower of 
Romantic modes, nor, so far as one can tell, was he at heart a convinced 
Romantic. 2 3 

A little-known drama entitled Antonio Pere^y Felipe II^ by a little- 
known author, Jose Munoz Maldonado, Conde de Fabraquer, was 
staged, not unsuccessfully, on October 20, 1837, 4 5 four years before 
Salvador Bermudez de Castro published his study of Perez 5 and eight 
years before Mignet’s. 6 Great liberties are taken with chronology 7 in 
order to bring the rivalry of Perez and Escobedo and the subsequent 
history of Perez into the compass of a five-act drama and for a time the 
interplay and clash of personalities suggest genuine dramatic cunning. 
But the author passes from Hugoesque antithesis (personified in Philip, 
so austere and devout before the world yet when alone with Perez “a 
man full of weakness and misery”) 8 to a melodramatic bathos typical of 

1 Op. cit. y iv, xii. 

2 Cf. Molfns in La Espaha , August 17-18, 1837. 

3 Antonio Pere\y Felipe II. Drama histdrico original en cinco actos, en prosa y 
verso. Madrid, 1837. Republished: Madrid, 1842. 

4 It was given at the Principe on October 20, 21, 22, 23 and December 11, 12 and 
at the Cruz on October 24 and December 5. 

5 Salvador Bermudez de Castro: Antonio PereSecretario de Estado del Rey 
Felipe II. Estudios Historicos. Madrid, 1841. 

6 F. A. Mignet: Antonio Pere £ et Philippe II. Paris, 1845. There were at least 
three Spanish translations, all entitled Antonio Pereiy Felipe II: (1) by an anonymous 
translator (Madrid, 1845); (2) by Jacinto de Luna (Barcelona, 1845); (3) “por una 
sociedad literaria bajo la direccionde D. Wenceslao Aygualsde Izco”(Madrid, I ^5 2 )* 

7 The chief of these consists in keeping Escobedo alive from 1578 to 1591, i n 
order to bring his assassination and the events preceding it into the first act. Com¬ 
pared with this, the other changes are merely minor adjustments. Despite them all, 
the action extends over seven years. 

8 Antonio Pereiy Felipe //, 1, iv. There is also a similar antithesis inherent in the 
position of Perez. “Mas que el secretario del Rey eres el amigo de Felipe” (i, iv). 
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Hugo’s third-rate imitators. From the end of the first act such interest 
as the plot possesses centres round the “andanzas e viajes” of Perez, 
and, from time to time, a violent or a grisly episode is introduced to 
sustain the spectator’s probably flagging attention. Such episodes are 
the hero’s escape from prison, in Act 11, as the executioner and the friar 
enter his cell crying “Perez...tu ultima hora”; 1 the dagger-scene 
in Act iv; and of course the crowning absurdities of Act v, where 
Escobedo’s kinsman, disguised as a monk of fiction, hides the ragged 
proscript-hero in a newly-dug grave, and, letting a stone fall upon it, 
“seats himself on the tomb with a fierce gaiety’’, crying “Rest in 
peace!” 2 From this point to the end of the play reason appears to have 
departed from it entirely. 

We now reach one of the most interesting dates in this period: that 
of the estreno (November 1, 1837) of Gil y Zarate’s ultra-Romantic 
Carlos II el Hechiiado ,3 conceived, says Mesonero Romanos with need¬ 
less severity, “in a moment of Satanic temptation”. 4 The play certainly 
suggested that Gil had become a convert to romanticism—that, while 
the indifferent success achieved by Don Alvaro had not deterred him 
from staging his purely Classical Blanca de Bor bon ^ the unquestionable 
triumph of El Trovador had carried him quite off his feet. But it seems 
likely that the earlier play corresponded more nearly to Gil’s personal 
predilections than the later. He was not a youth, like Garcia Gutierrez, 
but a man of over forty—his name a household word among his friends 
for seriousness and circumspection. 6 Carlos II el Hechiiado , then, 

1 Op. cit ., 11, xiii. The stage direction says of this scene: Debe de ser rapidisima 

en su ejecucidn”—and well it may. 1 Op- v > * v ‘ 

3 Carlos Segundo el Hechiiado. Drama original en cinco actos y en verso. Madrid, 
1837. Later nineteenth-century editions are: Madrid, 1839, 1841, 1844, 1852, 1857, 
1885; Valparaiso, 1862. Also in Gil y Zarate’s Obras dramdticas , Madrid, 1840, 
2 vols.,and Madrid, 1850. Cf. also E. de Ochoa: Apuntespara una biblioteca de escntores 
espaholes contemporaneos , en prosa y verso , Paris, 1840, II, 90, 106-23. The play was 
given at the Principe daily, without a break, from November 1 to 12 an un¬ 
paralleled continuous run during this period, but not so phenomenal as Schack 
(Historia de la literatura y del arte dramatico en Espaha , Madrid, 1886—8, v, 378) 
would have us believe. “ For many months of the year 1837 , he says, the play was 
given almost exclusively with uninterrupted applause. 

4 Mem. Set., II, 156. 5 2 ? 7 , * b< ?Y e ;, 

6 Cf. Mem. Set., 11, 59: “Gil Zarate. . .con su grave senedad ; Molins {Ubras 

podticas, Madrid, 1857, p. 510): “Encargdse Gil, como el mas circunspecto, de la 
censura de la obra”; and (. Breton de los Herreros y etc., Madrid, 1883, p. 40) la 
practica sesuda de Gil y Zarate”. 
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probably, represented a deliberate attempt to appeal at one and the 
same time to the Romantic ardours of young Madrid and to the 
anti-traditionalist spirit which had been strong since the death of 
Ferdinand VII had brought the inevitable political reaction. The 
historical interest—we may even perhaps say importance—of Carlos II 
lies in the very mixed reception which was given to it, the precise nature 
of which is as difficult to determine as that of the reception accorded to 
Don Alvaro. On the one hand, we read that it w'as “applauded for 
many nights” and considered as proving (in conjunction with Blanca 
de Borbon) that “genius recognizes no school”; that it is “indisputably 
one of the best dramas produced on the Spanish stage” and “historic 
drama par excellence ’, showing “to what heights Spanish literature in 
our age can attain ”; 1 and that its “brilliant success ” 2 was repeated on its 
revival in 1838, when “ the public, as previously, applauded its beauties 
But it had also to meet “severe criticisms” and the postponement of 
its revival gave rise to “suspicions and conjectures ”. 3 The play was 
condemned as exaggerated, anachronistic, unoriginal, irreligious, im¬ 
moral. Though the violence of these criticisms may be largely attributed 
to religious passion, we may also detect, in their number as well 

' El Siglo XIX, Madrid, 1837, pp. 175-6 (unsigned critique): 

“Este drama que el publico ha aplaudido por espacio de muchas noches.... 

“Carlos II es sin disputa uno de los mejores dramas representados en la escena 
espanola. Es el drama historico por excelencia.... El caracter de Carlos II esta 
perfectamente sostenido y fiel a lo que nos transcribe la historia. . .. 

“...En suma el drama merece los aplausos que el publico le ha prodigado, y 
deja entender hasta que altura podra llegar la literatura espanola en nuestro siglo. 

El senor Gil y Zarate ha probado con esta nueva produccion que el genio no 
reconoce escuela, y si hemos de creer a la aceptacion con que ha sido recibida nos 
inclinamos a decir que este nuevo genero es en el que debiera existir siempre el 
autor.. ..” 

El Siglo XIX ( loc . cit .) speaks of “el brillante exito que ha tenido”. Cf. R. 
Yalladares in Nociones acerca de la historia del teatro , desde su nacimiento hasta 
nucstros dias, etc., Madrid, 1848, p. 134: “Alcanzo un exito brillantisimo, dejando 
pasmado al publico por el atrevimiento y las tintas de tan notable cuadro.” 

3 El Siglo XIX, Madrid, 1838, pp. 79-80: “Tambien el Teatro del Principe ha 
estado muy concurrido en estos ultimos dias con la repeticion del drama en cinco 
actos, titulado Carlos II el Hechi^ado. El publico ha aplaudido como siempre las 
bellezas de este drama a pesar de las criticas demasiado severas que de el habian 
hecho varios periodicos. El sentido confuso en que estaba escrito el anuncio para 
esta repeticion daba margen a sospechas y conjeturas sobre la larga interruption de 
las representaciones de Carlos II. Nosotros sabemos positivamente que la enfer- 
medad del actor don Florencio Romea ha sido la unica causa de esta interrup- 
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as in their severity , 1 a sign that the vogue of pure romanticism was 
ending. 

To-day the drama stands out, even from the extravagance of its 
contemporaries, as an uncouth mixture of the fantastic, the horrible and 
the ridiculous. The last of the Spanish Hapsburg kings had considerable 
dramatic possibilities, and, if handled with restraint by an author skilled 
in character-study, might have given a great work to the stage. Even 
in this play, where psychology is overlaid by a craving for meretricious 
effect, the character of Charles is not wanting in the appeal of pathos. 
He is a wretched animal hunted by fate, tainted by cowardice, haunted 
by scruples and oppressed by fear. Between his maudlin devoutness 
and morbid remorse in the early part of the play and his unbalanced 
ecstasy when he recognizes Ines as his daughter, there is a great gulf 
of the kind which the Romantics delighted to leave unbridged and 
gaping. But the scandal of the play is the “fraile infernal”, Froilan, 
the King’s fawning and hypocritical confessor, an imitation—or rather 
a parody—of Hugo’s Frollo. His unbridled, illegitimate passion for 
Ines was presumably intended to attract both anti-clericals and Roman¬ 
tics; it seems impossible that they could have endured so obviously 
unreal a character, whom Blanco Garcia not unjustly stigmatizes as a 
“tonsured Nero” in a play full of “obscene and irreligious senti¬ 
mentality ”. 2 Beside him, Florencio and Ines, the idealized characters of 
the drama, pale into indeterminate shadows. 

Other Romantic traits of this play—the conglomeration of dramatis 
personae , the disregard of the Unities, the use made of the grotesque 
and of contrast between grave and gay—are obscured almost completely 
by exaggerated language and by scenes alternately ludicrous and re- 

1 E.g., Sem. Pint., December 3, 1837, II, 380-1: "Hay cjuien le supone escrito 
para rivalizar con las mas exageradas obras de Victor Hugo y Alejandro Dumas.. . . 
El mas desaforado romantico no podra tacharle de sujeto y encadenado por trabas 
de ninguna especie. La historia no ha impedido el vuelo a la imaginacion del autor, 
pues no ha titubeado en dar una hija al impotente, ultimo vastago de la casa de 
Austria, y en hacer inquisidor tirano, fraile impi'o y sacn'lego, monstruo sangriento 
y feroz al buen padre Maestro Fr. Froilan Diaz, virtuoso y perseguido injustamente 
por el tribunal de la fe. Las reglas literarias, yugo insoportable a Ins modernos 
escritores, tampoco ban servido de estorbo en esta composicion, pues casi todas 
ellas se traspasan, empezando por la de unidad de accion, etc.” Cf. Fermi'n Gonzalo 
Moron, editor of the Revista de Espahay del Extranjero, 1842, II, 189, who writes in 
that review: “En este drama, el Sr. Gil y Zarate siguio en casi todo la malhadada 
escuela y perjudicial moral del autor de Nuestra Scnora de Parts, hasta parecer a 
veces una imitacion.” 2 B.G., 1, 250. 
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pulsive. For unintentional humour it would be difficult to surpass the 
King’s refusal of the chocolate which he believes to be poisoned, some 
portions of the exorcism scene and above all Charles’ visit to the 
Pantheon of the Escorial during which he inspects the names on the 
tombs and scratches his own name with a dagger upon a vacant one. 
Descriptions of burnings and slaughters, vermin and foul odours, make 
the flesh creep at suitable intervals until it is finally thrilled by the 
shrieking exit of Ines to be burned as a witch and the sudden murder of 
the villain in a truly Romantic conclusion: 

Florencio: j Muere ! 

Froilan : j Compasion ! 

Florencio: (Venganza! 

It must not be supposed that this melodrama is wholly without merit. 
The plot is worked into a series of dramatic crises which, if the 
improbabilities of the events to which they refer were accepted, would 
no doubt be impressive. The changing scenes and the variety both of 
characterization and of metre are additional stage attractions. But the 
irrational eulogies which the play received would be proof of frank 
decadence did we not know that many spectators were blinded by its 
appeal to religious and political prejudice. 

The same month of November saw the estrenos of two other Romantic 
dramas. The first of these was Escosura’s moderately successful second 
play, Barbara Blomberg 1 (November 19, 1837), 2 which, in its desire to 
avoid the exaggerations criticized in La Corte del Buen Retiro , fell into 
sins of dullness and artificiality to which the author himself was not 
wholly insensitive . 1 2 3 It fills no very important role in this History. The 
inversions in the language of the drama, the feeble lines, the stilted 
phraseology, the numerous asides—these are typical blemishes, and 
they tend to obscure the play’s good qualities. Escosura takes us to the 

1 Barbara Blomberg. Drama en cuatro actos, en verso. Madrid, 1837. Re¬ 
published: Madrid, 1843. “Agradd generalmente”, reports Sem. Pint. (December 
io, 1837, II, 387-90), adding that, despite its excellences of plot, situation, versi¬ 
fication and character, it was not a “composicidn de grande efecto”. 

2 Given at the Cruz on November 19, 20, 21, 26 and at the Principe on Novem¬ 
ber 25 and December 14. 

3 “Confieso”, he writes, “que el deseo de evitar exageraciones impuso al pensa- 
miento trabas que produjeron cierta languidez en todo el poema.” (Preface to Don 
Jaime el Conquistador’, cf. i, 282, above.) 
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German religious wars of the sixteenth century. Both the uninteresting 
and sometimes ludicrously improbable plot and the misty personalities 
of nearly all the characters absolve him from the accusation of having 
imitated Hugo or Dumas. His Charles V, “El Cesar”, in whom an 
incredible imperial arrogance co-exists no less incredibly with yearnings 
for a life of contemplation, compares unfavourably with the young 
Lutheran hero of the play, Roberto, and the lovable old Blomberg, the 
heroine’s father. These are the two best characters. Though Barbara is 
said to be “un prodigio.. .con el arpa”, 1 2 neither she nor the Duchess, 
Doha Blanca, has any personality; Quijada is the only other person to 
show so much as a flash of human nature, though this flash, it is true, 
also reveals a touch of humour. 


Don Fernando el Empla^adof a second Romantic play written by 
Breton in this prolific year, was considerably less successful than many 
contemporary dramas but more so than some of its author’s Moratinian 
comedies. 3 The story on which he builds this “historical drama of the 
year 1312 is the legendary citation before Heaven’s tribunal of the young 
king, Ferdinand IV “ el Emplazado ” of Castile, by the brothers Carvajal, 
to whose judicial murder he has been party, and his death at the con¬ 
clusion of the thirty days’ grace which they assign him. Considering 
that Breton had been supplied by History with a naturally dramatic 
plot, complete with exposition, climax and catastrophe, it cannot be 
said that he produced anything very remarkable, especially as he had a 
play by Lope de Vega on the same theme 4 to study il he so wished, to 
say nothing of a story by Trueba y Cosio. 5 His characters are of the 
deepest black or of the purest white. The King 


(j Yo para el placer nacido, 

yo a quien nadie pone freno. . . !) 

is vain, lustful, unprincipled, unjust, ungrateful—the catalogue of his 

| a A A • « # - 1- - .. — J « .A AA 

defects is too long to be easi 


ly exhausted, by contrast witn 


r eruiiiduu 


1 Op. cit. y I, iv (segundo cuadro). .. . , 

2 Don Fernando el Emplazado. Drama historico en cinco actos. 1 a ri , 1 37 * 
Republished: Madrid, 1840, 1879, and in Bretdn’s collected works. 

* It was given at the Principe on November 30, December 1, 2, 3> 4 > 1 5 > 1 > l 7 - 

4 La Inocente Sangre. Cf. Obras de Lope de Vega pubhcadas par la Real Academia 

Espanola, Madrid, 1899, ix, lxxxiv. n c 

5 Cf. loc. cit. “The Brothers Carbajal” is the fifth story in I he Romance of 

- History: Spain , London, 1830. Cf. I, 137, above. 

Don Fernando el Emplazado , tv, i. 
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and his favourites the “well-tempered souls” of the martyr brothers 
shine almost too brightly , 1 while the courage, determination and loyalty 
of Doha Sancha, coveted by the King and married to her lover, Don 
Pedro Carvajal, by his brother, Don Juan, a warrior-priest of Calatrava, 
in their prison, recalls the traditional presentation of Doha Maria de 
Molina, the King’s own mother, of whom we only hear in this play 
through her envoy, Don Gonzalo Carvajal, the third of the brothers. 
The same careful attention is paid to antithesis in the action, the intro¬ 
duction of Doha Sancha intensifying the antagonism between the king 
and the Carvajales, besides giving the play an added pathos which is 
somewhat feebly romanticized by Sancha’s appearance in a moonlit 
grove, bewailing her unhappy lot in five highly artificial stanzas (each 
with its refrain) before Don Gonzalo, disguised as a pilgrim, arrives to 
console her . 2 The really Romantic (not to say melodramatic) part of the 
play, however, begins with the scene of the empla{amiento, quite 
convincingly decked out with thunders and lightnings, and ends only 
with the murder of Ferdinand by Don Gonzalo, now in the fresh 
disguise of a Dominican friar come to confess him. Since Breton had 
proposed to improve upon history and to amplify the legend of the 
Carvajales, it seems a pity that he could not have thought out a more 
skilful approach to the catastrophe. What he does is to represent the 
king, between the emplaiamiento and the murder, as “palido, doliente, 
melancolico”, the victim of his conscience: 

i Ni el empireo, ni el infierno 
borraran del libro etemo 
mi dia de maldicion! 3 

and a prey to delusions: 

Una sombra ensangrentada. . .. 

j La sombra de Carvajal! 

jOh! jPiedad! jPiedad! Yo muero. 

• • • • • 

jFantasma fiero, 
huye! jApartadle de mi! 4 

It is on all but a raving lunatic that, after two tempestuous acts, Don 

1 “Rey: Sus almas son de buen temple; 

y me huelgo de saber 

que como soldados mueren.” (in, i.) 

2 Op. cit.j iv, xi. 3 Op. cit.y iv, ii. 

4 Op. cit., iv, v, vi. 
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Gonzalo takes his awful vengeance. Only here and there does the real 
Breton appear—in the ironic scene where the Infante Don Juan bribes 
the blacksmith to perjure himself; 1 in the thumbnail sketches of in¬ 
dividuals in the crowd awaiting the executions; 2 and in the easy flow 
of his verse, which he could handle as happily in drama as in comedy. 

In El Rey Monje* (December 18, 1837) 4 Garcia Gutierrez advanced 
greatly upon El Paje , without, however, recovering either the charm or 
the dramatic merit of El Trovador. The improvement is due partly to a 
very considerable beauty in language and versification and partly to a 
great increase in dramatic power, as distinct from dramatic violence. 
The play is loosely built on a vast plan around episodes in the life of 
the King-Monk, Ramiro II of Aragon—an historical personage whom 
Hugo would have approved—who holds the stage from the beginning 
of the play to the end, as Don Alvaro had held it ,5 by the force of his 
personality. The pathetic figure of Isabel and the contrasted tempera¬ 
ments of the outraged father and the avenging brother, if no more true 
to life than the incredible hero, are at least emotionally compelling. 
The exciting plot is presented in such a way as to throw into relief a 
number of scenes dramatically effective if often, by a free use of anti¬ 
thesis and coincidence, made highly artificial. The Romantic themes of 
passion, melancholy and illusion all play a notable part in it. But while 
these qualities principally suggest the “new” romanticism, the pro¬ 
minence of the themes of honour and vengeance, together with many 
isolated passages, recall the drama of the Golden Age; with its mediaeval 
theme and its Calderonian language, El Rey Monje is as much a drama 
of the Revival as of the Revolt. 6 


This was by far the best sum total of creditable plays produced by 
the Romantic movement in any one year, and its effect was enhanced 
by a number of successful revivals. The eleven plays just reviewed ac¬ 
count for over one hundred performances; another thirty-five^ were 
occupied with five more: La Conjuracion de Venecia ,- Macias , Don 


1 Op.cit., 11 , iii. 2 Op. cit. y hi, ii. 

3 El Rey Monje. Drama original en cinco actos y en verso. Madrid, 1839. Ke 
published: Madrid, 1857, and in its author’s collected works. 

4 Given at the Principe on December 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23. . 

3 For reminiscences of Don Alvaro in this play, cf. ill, ii; I v , vi; v, i, ii, in. 

6 Cf. M.P.: Obras completas , Madrid, 1923, XIII, 59. 

7 Principe: April 12, 13, 14, 15, 16. 8 Principe: April 3, 7, 8, 9. 
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Alvaro? El Trovador 2 and Incertidumbre y Amor3 It would hardly be 
possible to find any five, or even eleven, Romantic dramas translated from 
the French which had even approximately this degree of success during 
the same period. Delavigne has suddenly dropped out of favour. 4 There 
are only two plays by Hugo. 5 As to Dumas, Catalina Howard drops 
from seven performances to three** and Margarita de Borgona from 
thirteen to six. 7 A number of the once popular translated dramas drag 
along with an occasional revival or flicker up into one last burst of 
popularity. 8 But the only French play during this year that fairly 
rivalled the Amantes de Teruel and Muerete y veras was one translated 
by Lombia with the alliterative title of El Pilluelo de Paris . This 
sentimental description of the seduction by the son of a Marshal of a 
poor girl whom he eventually marries had been well received in France 9 
in January 1836; introduced into Spain late in that year, it had enjoyed 
fifteen performances 10 and the most enthusiastic of receptions; 11 it was 
performed twenty-four times in 1837. 12 

1 Principe: August 10, 11; December 27, 28. 

2 Principe: January 6, 7, 8; February 2; June 21, 22; October 6 , 7; December 25. 
Buena Vista (a small and rather select theatre opened in June 1837): November 8, 9, 
10, ii, 12; December 17, 26, 27. 

3 Cruz: May 27, 28; July 1. Buena Vista: December 14, 17. 

4 There are six performances of two of his plays (cf. 1, 269, above). 

5 Lucrecia Borgia (Principe: April 1, 2); Maria Tudor (Principe: May 9, 10). 

6 Principe: January 2; June 12, 13. 

1 Principe: January 5, 16; August 28, 29; September 16, 17. 

Treinta anos has three performances; El Arte de conspirar and Clotilde have 
seven each; El Perdugo de Amsterdam and La Hutrfana de Bruselas , nine each; El 
Colegio de Tonnington , two. 

9 Its French title was Le Gamin de Paris . 

10 Principe: November 17, 18, 21, 23; December 4, 8, 13, 16, 20, 23, 25, 27. 
Cruz: November 20; December 3, 18. 

Cf. El Duende , El Espahol and El Mundo of November 19, 1836 and El 
Correo Nacional of May 12, 1841. These critiques are full of phrases like “suma- 
mente bonita e interesante”, “modelo de gracia”, “los mayores aplausos”, “el 
publico aplaudid a rabiar . Ha producido grande efecto en el pais para que ha 
sido escrita”, wrote Larra ( Obras , ed. cit ., in, 188) “y su traduccidn.. .ha gustado 
mas de lo que suelen esas composiciones que no estan en armonia con nuestras 
costumbres.” And it kept its hold on the Spanish public. “Inmensa fue la concu¬ 
rrence”, says the Eco del Comercio (December 15, 1845) “que asistid. . .con motivo 
de la ejecucidn del inolvidable Pilluelo de Paris.” 

12 Principe: January 3, 25; February 3; May 21; June 14; November 18. Cruz: 
January 8, 13, 16, 22; February 7; May 29, 30; November 13, 14; December 2 6. 
Sarten: April 5. Buena Visra: September 24, 26; October 17, 18, 31; November 5; 
December 10. 
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There is no less vitality than in the year preceding and even more 
variety. For, though French Romantic drama declines, translations of 
French comedy prosper. The Scribe-Vega plays lose none of the vogue 
of 1836 and Breton’s non-Romantic comedies are distinctly more 
popular than in that year: Una de tantas , for example, has thirteen 
performances. 1 Morati'n, never entirely banished from the stage, enjoys 
a marked recrudescence of popularity: El Si de las Ninas has six per¬ 
formances, 2 3 * * 6 as has also Moratin’s translation of Le Medecin malgre lui 
entitled El Medico a palos .3 It is still too early, and the evidence is too 
slender, for us to decide if there is any indication here of an anti- 
Romantic reaction, but this conclusion seems at least to be possible. 

There can be no doubt, however, as to the significance of another 
characteristic of this year—the revival in popularity of Golden Age 
drama. For several seasons only very occasional performances from 
that source had been given. Now we suddenly find about thirty such 
representations, including well supported revivals of El Desden con el 
desden* Del Rey abajo y ninguno 5 and La Mo^a de cantaro. Coupled 
with the decline in French Romantic drama, this can only mean that 
preferences are veering back from the Revolt to the Revival. 

From the plays of 1837, then, we can learn something of the climax 
of the success of the Romantic revolt and of the beginning and the 
nature of its decline. When, in a later chapter, we survey the plays of 
the years immediately following, we shall see that decline becoming 

more evident. 


(v) Provincial drama: 1834-1837 

Before leaving our survey at this critical point in the history of the 
movement we must glance at the theatres of the two most significant of 
the provincial capitals, Barcelona and Valencia. 

1 Buena Vista: July 2, 3, 6 , 7; August 27, 3°> V \ September 15; October 1, 13; 
December 14, 17. Principe: August 14. To do es farsa en este mundo, again, is 
revived and has nine performances (Principe: September 18, 19; October 1. Cruz. 
September 22. Buena Vista: November 18, 19, 20, 21, 26). Cf. 1, 269, above. 

2 Cruz: September 11, 12. Buena Vista: September 20, 21, 22; October 13. 

3 Buena Vista: October 6, 7, 8; November 15; December 6. Principe: Decem¬ 
ber 10. 

* Cruz: August 5, 6, 7; December 14. 

■ Cruz: September 28, 29; November 28; December 25. 

6 Cruz: September 20; October 29, 30; December 3. Principe: September 21. 
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In neither did the dramatic revolt achieve more than a fraction of its 
success in Madrid. 1 In 1835 Barcelona saw no Dumas, no Delavigne, 
no Soulie and no estreno of Don Alvaro ; it had only four performances 
of any play by Hugo, 2 three of La Conjuracion de Venecia 3 and six of 
Macias . 4 * Ducange was but slightly more popular than Hugo, and the 
dominating figures are Scribe-Vega and Breton; there are also occasional 
excursions into patriotism .5 

Matters advance in 1836, partly because the one theatre has been 
supplemented by two others, and partly because determined attempts 
are being made to popularize romanticism. “El ano”, says a stage 
announcement dated the last day of the old year, 

nos ha dejado lugar antes de su muerte para declararnos romanticos , supuesto 
que el romanticismo se va haciendo de moda.... 

Romanticos los amores; 

Romanticas las comedias; 

Romanticas las tragedias; 

Romanticos cobradores. 

The attempts achieve a certain success. The Conjuracion de Venecia , 
described as a “drama romantico”, is given six performances ; 6 7 the 
Trovador just fails to double that number;? Macias and Alfredo have 
two each; but Don Alvaro still has none. Breton, however, has only 
eleven performances against twenty-two in the year preceding and the 
sudden popularity of French romanticism shows clearly whither 
Barcelona is temporarily tending. Hugo’s Angelo 8 (described as “ drama 
sentimental” and “drama romantico”), Ducange’s Trente ans and 
Delavigne’s Enfants d'Edouard are among the most successful plays, 
but the prime favourite is Dumas. Catalina Howard is given nine times 
in seven weeks ; 9 Teresa , four times in three weeks ; 10 and Margarita de 
Borgoha (described as a “drama gigantesco”) four times in less than a 
fortnight . 11 

1 In this account of the theatre in Barcelona and Valencia only the more important 
of the detailed references are given. 

2 Angelo : December 14, 15, 16, 31, 1835. 3 January 22, 27; February 2. 

4 July 27; August 31; September 4, 6; October 14; December 29. 

5 Six performances of Bruto o Roma libre (cf. I, 248, above), three of La Viuda de 

Padilla , two of Quintana’s Pelayo and several single performances of plays similar 

to these. 6 September 17, 19, 20, 30; October 9, 23. 

7 Cf. 1, 272, n. 4, above. 8 January 2, 18, 19, 28; November 12. 

9 October 29, 31; November 1, 8, 9, 23; December 6, 12, 13. 

10 November 29, 30; December 5, 17. 11 December 19, 20, 21, 29. 
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In 1837, the level is well maintained. The vogue of Scribe and Breton 
has declined still farther; and, though Ducange and Soulie are scarcely 
heard of, Dumas and Hugo fully sustain the interest in French Romantic 
drama. Hugo is rather the more popular of the two. His Marie Tudor 
is described by a Barcelona paper as “that sublime production which 
may be called the masterpiece of the genius of the century and has 
justly acquired the first place among all of its kind .* Native Romantic 
plays come in for a fair share of attention. The Trovador enjoys eight 
performances; 2 the Amantes de Teruel has six; 3 and Don Alvaro is at 
last given a trial and repeated seven times more during the year. 4 

In scanning the Barcelona playbills during these years we miss the 
titles of other familiar Romantic dramas; many of them, indeed, never 
arrived there at all. The Romantic revolt, however, did have some echo 
in Barcelona: in Valencia it was hardly known and even the Revival 
had little effect on the stage; Golden Age plays, which were fair y 
successful between 1825 and 1830, almost disappeared. 5 The city w uc 
wept for Desdemona 6 and sighed with Paul and Virginia 7 had little to 
say to Delavigne, Ducange and Soulie, though Delavigne had a s lort 
vogue in 1837-8 8 and Soulie s Clotilde, given in 1836, was very success¬ 
fully revived two years later .9 Dumas and Hugo were slightly more 
popular, but their vogue on the stage began only in 1836 and laste a 


1 Diario de Barcelona , September 2, 1837. . 

2 January 16, 17, 29; June 6, 7, 8, 18, 25. 3 December 2, 4, 5 , 6, 7 , 

4 July 1, 3, 6, 23, 25; August 14, 15; November 13. 

5 Valencia was not, of course, as well provided with theatres as Barcelona (cf. L. 
Lamarca: El Teatro de Valencia , desde su origen hasta nuestros dias. Valencia, 1X40). 
A theatre begun in 1808 had to be stopped because of the War, after which no fundL 
were available; in the end, the new building was not opened ti i 32 an s 

even finished when Lamarca wrote eight years later. . r Q 

6 Othello was particularly popular in Valencia, being given in i 25, 12, , 

' The drama Pabloy Virginia (cf. I, 32, above) was given at Valencia in 1825, 
18 » 9 Don) % uan,'de Austria (Delavigne-Larra) and Los Hijos de Eduardo had altogether 

“■i" j.™»ir .7, 

SlSK&'H 3 * -T" 5 fzstsz 

in 1837; Lucrecia Borgia and Cromwell once each, and ernani I 4 nwar J 

Dumas’ figures are higher than these: Antony , 1836 (tiree), at a . ’ 

1836 (four); 1837 (four); 1838 (three); Margarita de Borgona, 1836 (tw ), 37 

(six); 1838 (one). Angela , 1838 (one). 
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little longer, though it was much slighter, than in Barcelona. The native 
expression of the Revolt was ridiculously neglected. Aben Humeya 
was given three times in 1835, 1 Macias four times, and Don Alvaro 
(rather surprisingly) twice. Only El Trovador had any success in 
1836, 2 while in 1837, though Don Alvaro and El Trovador had short 
revivals , 3 Los Amantes de Teruel was the only new Romantic drama to 
be performed more than once . 4 

Before leaving the subject of the Romantic revolt in the provinces, 
we should glance at one of the few pieces of Romantic theory published 
during these years—a work which seems to have been little known 
outside Barcelona, where it first appeared. 3 This is the Emancipation 
liter aria didactica of Antonio Ribot y Fontsere, composed in exile and 
published at Barcelona in 1837. 6 

Ribot was a somewhat precocious youth of twenty-four, who in his 
teens had taken up journalism and become a Liberal both in politics 
and in literature. On his banishment from Spain he went to Havana, 
but here too he was first imprisoned and then transported to a lonely 
island, whence he contrived to escape. After many adventurous 
months he made his way back to Europe, was allowed to return to 
Barcelona and settled down there to thirty years of contented maturity. 
Though his contributions to the press often stamp him as a revolutionary, 
he was by no means a sheer iconoclast. Eager to have a part in the 
building up of a Romantic tradition, he pointed his readers, on the one 
hand, to the leading authors of Madrid—to Larra, Espronceda, Rivas 
and many more 7 —and, on the other, to the younger and less known 
Catalonian Romantics, such as Aribau, Llausas and Mila y Fontanals. 
But his readers may be forgiven if they were impressed chiefly by his 

1 Cf. 1, 274-5, above. 

2 Five performances: May 16, 18, 19; October 16; December n. 

3 Don Alvaro : May 1, 21; September 8; October 25; December 10, 28. El 
Trovador: February 2; May 7, 29. 

4 Four performances: June 22; August 15; November 19; December 26. 

5 It apparently had some vogue, however, as it was reprinted in 1846 with a 
number of modifications. 

6 He describes it nine years later ( Poesias escogidas , Madrid, 1846, p. vi) as “obra 
defectuosisima tambien, como no podia dejar de serlo, atendidas las circunstancias 
en que la compuse, en un pais extranjero y careciendo de todo hasta de libros”. 

7 The Diario de Barcelona (January 13, 1836) says of Ribot’s poetry: “Rompe 
con todas las tradiciones de un pasado carcomido para seguir las huellas de los 
Espronceda (sic), de los Saavedras, de los Vegas (sic), de los Bermudez de 
Castro.” 
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negations. “Mi Didactica”, he wrote in his preface to the book just 
referred to, 1 

es didactica, pero es una didactica que ensena a despreciar todas las didacticas, 
y yo soy un maestro que te enseno a despreciar los maestros, que te aconsejo 
no hacer caso de los consejos; en una palabra, que te enseno de no ser 
ensefiado. 

and this is entirely borne out by such impatient exclamations as: 

^•Reglas me pides? No las hay, Lorenzo. 


i Y que! <: Ser£ preciso sujetarme 
a seguir siempre las usadas huellas 
de mis predecesores ? Es el drama 
como el pecado que heredamos de Eva? 2 


No ya mas servitud, siga en buen hora 
los gastados carriles el que quiera, 
que yo ya no me empolvo la peluca 
ni uso casaca de algodon y seda. 3 

When he descends to more detailed criticism, however, we find him 
disapproving the exaggerations into which drama has been led by those 
who have held his own negative views. He dislikes earthquakes, ghosts 
and demons on the stage 4 and would banish the comedia de magia. 5 ut 
his chief concern is to establish the principle of truth to nature in drama. 
Laughter and tears, comedy and tragedy, must mingle as they do in 

real life. Esto es, Lorenzo, lo que pasa, y esto, 

rabien los clasiquistas cuanto quieran, 

1 Emancipation literaria didactica. Barcelona, 1837. Cuatro pajabras al lector 
preocupado” (unpaged). 1 Op. cit p. 44 * 1 

4 Op. cit., p. 48: 

“Lejos de mi la absurda tolerancia 
de soportar demonios a docenas, 
y llenar el proscenio de fantasmas 
como si fuese magica linterna. 

Ni a los paletos embobar pretendo, 
ni asustar a los ninos; ni es mi idea 
hacer hundir las tablas, remedando 
los fieros terremotos de Orihuela. 

In the 1846 edition, however (p. 36), he omits the last four lines of this passage. 

5 Here, too, he was more tolerant by 1846. His Nada de magias, e e n 
nada” of 1837 (p. 48) reads in 1846 (p. 36) “Poco de magias, de hechtceros poco . 
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risa arrancara y lagrimas.... 

Nunca es incompatible, ni es absurdo 
lo que naturaleza nos ensena; 
copiemosla y no mas.... 

Pinta al hombre cual es.... 

Escribe, dictara naturaleza. 1 

For this reason he would have the most sanguinary scenes represented 
on the stage and not merely related: 

Veamos el punal del asesino 
lucir cerca la victima. 

• • • • 

La narracion los animos enfria 
y a los espectadores desalienta. 

Nada de relaciones en los dramas 
si llanto o risa promover intentas. 2 

Elsewhere he is equally scornful of rule in non-dramatic poetry: 

<:Aprenden aritmetica los vates.? 3 

But it must be admitted that, though he would probably have denied 
the fact, there are abundant traces of eighteenth-century preceptism in 
his book, especially in the cantos not dealing with drama. His chief 
contribution to the constructive side of the Romantic revolt is the 
contention that it was essentially moral. The Romantics have used 
their freedom, he admits, partly to portray crime. But their object in 
doing this has been to show the terrible results of crime. And just 
because of the freedom which they have gained, they have been able 
to accomplish their aim in the most impressive manner possible: 

El clasicismo escribe la moral con debiles tintas, el romanticismo la graba 
con caracteres indelibles. 4 

The assertion is clearly based upon scanty reading, if it is not also 
evidence of a shallow mind. But it represents one of the few attempts 
made to answer the prime charge of such opponents of the Romantic 
movement as Lista. 

1 Op. cit ., p. 49. 2 Op. cit. y pp. 50-1. 

3 Op. cit., p. 14. The 1846 edition reads, more understandably: 

“<jSe exige la aritmetica a los vates?” 

4 Op. cit., p. 242. 
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IV. THE REVOLT IN LYRIC AND NARRATIVE POETRY, 

1834-1837 

It is impossible, for historical reasons, to treat the other literary genres 
precisely as we have treated drama. The history of the novel du g 
this period belongs, as we have already remarked, not to the Revolt 
but to the Revival. In the lyric and narrative poetry of the epoch there 
is also, at first sight, more of revival than of revolt; as a result of t , 
some critics mistakenly assert, or imply, that the Romantic revolt wa 
confined to drama. In fact, however, much of the force of = Revolt 
was felt by lyric poetry, while even narrative poetry, in which th 
was more ocLion aJicope for revival and less f revolt, was n 

unaffected by it. This is true both of the form and of the “ ntent 0 
such poetry/aspects with which, in so far as they are capable of being 

separated, we 

1834-7 as marking the rapid growth and climax of the revolt m poetry 
as they did in drama: there was no such rapidity of growth at all an 
the climax came about the years 1839-40- We can only carry our is ory 
a small part of its way, therefore, in this chapter. 

(i) Slow growth and late fruition 

A period of exactly one century separates the year at ■which 
movement as a whole seems to have reached its height Spa n from 
that in which Luzan published his Poetica. A detadedaccount ofhe 

opinions held between i 73 7 and 1837 on the f 
poetry would make, if it should ever be written, recalled believed 
in the history of Spanish literature. Luzan, it wi ordered paths 

that he was not merely leading poetry bac in His numerous 

from which it had strayed, but was also revivi j hailing him 

benevolent critics united in subscribing to t at e 1 , also of poetic 

as the restorer, not only of sound rule and good tas e bu a so of poetm 

feeling. 1 From the beginning of the last third the “gh^c:entuiry 

onwards, in fact, it was continually an co and that to Luzan 

great poetic revival was at hand, or ev ^ n ^3 ^cf[aurLcion delasletras”, 
was due a large share of the credit for it. . i a DO esia 

wrote Lopez de Sedano in 1768, “ha empezado s.empre por la poes.a. 

■ Cf. the views of Manuel Silvela, detailed below, 11, 7 ^ 7 - 
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. .. Por eso debemos lisonjearnos de no estar ya muy lejos aquellos 
tiempos felices, en que vuelvan a verse una y otra en el aumento, y auge 
a que los conduzca el restablecimiento del buen gusto en todas las artes 
y ciencias.” 1 

When the Salamancans began to write, their contemporaries, com¬ 
paring the new verse with that of the earlier eighteenth century, saw 
in the poets of the blossoming school the heralds of the long-awaited 
renaissance. “ j Gloria al grande escritor,” wrote Quintana, in 1797, of 
Melendez Valdes, 

a quien fue dado 

romper el sueno y vergonzoso olvido 

en que yace sumido 

el ingenio espanol; donde confusas, 

sin voz y sin aliento, 

se hunden y pierden las sagradas musas ! 2 * 

The spirit of patriotism and independence which pulsated through the 
work of so many poets of the time seemed to these critics to supply all 
that was lacking to true poetry. 1 They caught the distant echoes of the 
Golden Age and were satisfied: it hardly occurred to them that the 
music itself was lovelier still. So depraved had their taste become that 
the conventionalities of thought and phrase affected by the Salamancans 
completely escaped them. This state of things continued, not only into 
the nineteenth century, but well into the Romantic period. 

The prevalent attitude to Melendez Valdes, not only in Spain but 
abroad, may be taken as a convenient criterion of poetic taste. To-day 
he is to us, as he was to Alcala Galiano, 4 5 a poet of the second rank who, 
by taking one step forward on the path of progress, aided his successors 
to take several steps farther. But to Viardot, in 1835, he was “a poet 
perfect and complete, a poet both in feeling and in expression, com¬ 
bining, in the happy variety of his work, the vivacity of Villegas, the 
nobility of Garcilaso and the ardour of Herrera ”.5 Wolf, two years 

1 Parnaso Espanol, etc., Madrid, 1768, 1, vii. 2 B.A.E., XIX, 9. 

3 Cf. the generous estimate given by so recent a writer as Blanco Garcia (B.G., 

1, 41) to a poetaster of the stamp of Cristobal de Bena ( Oda: La Prediccion cum- 
plida , Madrid, 1807; Fdbulas politicos (twice reprinted later) and Lira de la libertad, 

London, 1813: cf. B.A.E., lxvii, 643-8 and Rivas. . .Study, p. 21). The execrable 
lines which Blanco Garcia picks out ( loc. cit .) for commendation are typical of 
Bena. 4 Cf. 1, 26, above. 

5 Etudes sur Vhistoire des institutions, de la litterature, du theatre, et des beaux-arts 
en Espagne, Paris, 1835, p. 307. 
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later, declared that the same poet merited the title of ‘ restaurador del 
Parnaso espanol ”. 1 Even after the Romantic movement was past, there 
were some who considered Melendez Valdes as the chief of the poetic 
revival. To Gil y Zarate, in 1843, he was the only begetter of the glories, 
such as they were, of Romantic poetry; not only “the most famous 
poet of the eighteenth century”, but “the restorer of poetry to its 
former splendour ”. 2 Ferrer del Rio, three years later, describes him as 
both the restorer of poetry and the initiator of its most modern perio . 
“All the writers of Spain who immediately succeeded him. . . , cpm- 
mented an English critic, as late as 1852, “showed evident proofs of 
having profited by the lessons his example gave them, and those lessons 
seem to have sunk deeply into the minds of successive generations, so 
as to leave no doubt of their continuing in the same course. A 

If this was the state of opinion in the eighteen-fifties, when Rivas, 
Espronceda, Zorrilla and their contemporaries had produced master¬ 
pieces of imaginative poetry, what must it have been a generation 
earlier! Quotations could be multiplied. We have, lor example, in 
1826, Estanislao de Cosca Vayo, when barely ol age, publishing a 
collection of anacreontics, sonnets, idylls, odes and eclogues 5 an in a 
preface to it describing the multitude ol Spaniards now c a in t e 
vestments of priests of the Muses”, and the rapid an o ty lg it 
which the art of poetry has recently taken, Melendez Valdes and 

Quintana having “left little to be desired . 

Las plumas de Melendez y Quintana la ban dado una nueva perfection 
(seame permitido el decirlo) desconocida hasta ahora, y que eja poco e 
desear. De suerte que el que se dedica a escribir tiene quc \encer a 1 

Poetas que han vencido a miles de ellos. 

Even Lopez Soler, whose articles in the Europe,) show that he knew 
what poetry was, debated whether the modern epoc 1 o panis 1 

1 “Tamo por sus propias obras como por su inliujo a los progresos 
tura nacional [merece] el nombre del restaurador del Parnaso espanol. (Horesta de 

Rimas Modernas Castellanos , Paris, 1837, 1, 3 ^ 4 -) , : 

1 “El poeta de mas fama del siglo xvm, el que rest.tuyo la ® s “ a 8 

esplendor, purificandola de los vicios que la habi'an afeado y enca Ouoted 

sendas del buen gusto. . Resumen htstorico de la Uteratura espanola. Quoted 

from 6th edition, Madrid, 1874, p. 631. 

3 Galeria de la Uteratura espanola, Madrid, 1846, p. 304. 

4 James Kennedy: Modern Poets and poetry oj Spain , London, 1852, p. 74 - 
3 Ensayos poeticos. Valencia, 1826. 
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poetry should be considered to have begun with Cadalso, Moratfn 
padre and Iriarte (since when, as he rightly said, there had been “no 
singular change”), or with Melendez Valdes. The last-named he 
describes as initiating a new age with respect both to the form and to 
the matter of his poetry: 

Creemos si que este ultimo escritor haya enriquecido la poesia espanola en 
las letrillas, odas y anacreonticas, no solo por las buenas ideas que vierte en 
ellas, sino tambien por los nuevos giros, por la amable armonia y los graciosos 
donaires del buen decir en que abundan. En el tal vez con mas propiedad que 
en Moratin (el padre) y Cadahalso empieza la epoca modema de las musas 
castellanas, pero como mediaron tan pocos anos entre tan famosos poetas que 
llegaron a ser contemporaneos, no puede dividirse la restauracion de la 
literatura ejecutada por los ultimos de los adelantos que en ella ha hecho el 
primero. 1 

This belief in an eighteenth-century poetic revival which to-day we 
can hardly think of as a revival at all explains why the climax of the 
Romantic revolt in poetry was delayed even longer than in drama. It 
was generally realized, and continually maintained, that the theatre was 
in an appallingly comatose condition; nothing but a revolution, it was 
felt, could bring it to life. But, impossible as it may now appear, the 
condition of non-dramatic verse was regarded with quite fair satisfac¬ 
tion. Though in fact it was only rarely that so much as a gleam of the 
spirit of poetry penetrated the masses of verbiage which went by that 
name, it was equally rarely that the need was felt for anything better. 
Not only did every one of the poets who set out upon his career before 
1833 begin to write in a markedly pseudo-Classical spirit, but most of 
them continued to do so until late in their lives—some, indeed, never 
lost the habit at all. They could pen verses of adulation and compliment 
in the mid-eighteenth-century manner even while writing poetry 
destined to live as representing the mid-nineteenth. They could be 
ultra-Romantic on one page of their works and pseudo-Classical on 
the next. 

It is unnecessary to delve far into the depths to which poetry had 

1 El Europeo, I, 348: December 27, 1823. 

2 It will be seen that I cannot subscribe to a view expressed by Blanco Garcia 
(B.G., 1, 55) which, nevertheless, ought in fairness to be given a place in this 
survey: “Sorprende, desde luego, el numero y la relativa perfeccidn de nuestros 
lfricos en el primer tercio del siglo actual, a despecho de la indecision en las teorias 
esteticas, del despotismo en los preceptistas y de la falta de unidad, que anula los 
esfuerzos individuales.” 
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sunk during these years in order to bring up specimens of its degenerate¬ 
ness. Although in writing of the pre-Romantics we have naturally 
stressed the progressive aspect of their verse we must not forget that 
they could be prosaic to excess on occasion: that Arriaza, for example, 
in offering a metaphorical nosegay to his sovereign, could write: 

Acoged hoy, senor, grato y benigno, 
un domestico don de humilde mesa, 1 

or that Melendez Valdes could write a poem on a fan and describe it as: 

Esta invencidn sencilla 
para agitar el aire. 1 

In 1817, the year of Melendez Valdes’ death, Aribau, who was later to 
stir Catalonia with the highly Romantic Oda a la Patria, broug t out a 
collection of completely prosaic verses on such subjects as La 
propagada” and “Los globos aerostaticos de Mr Montgo er 
Martinez Colomer, in the next year, published a poem which apostro¬ 
phizes the Child Jesus as though He were a Laura or a Filena ol the 
eighteenth century. 4 Breton’s collected poems (1831) contain hardly a 
spark of beauty, and enshrine what must surely be the most prosaic 

lines in the history of Spanish verse: 

Mi seno palpita; yo estoy muy malita. 

jAy, madre! Que venga, que venga el doctor.^ 


1 << 
2 a 


El Ramillete” (B.A.E., lxvii, 143)- 
El Abanico” (Oda xlii; B.A.E., lxiii, p. 103). 

3 Ensayos podticos. Barcelona, 1817. _ rf _ 

4 Poesias del P. Fr. Vicente Martinei Colomer , Valencia, 1818, pp. 7 &-»- P- * 

“Tus tiemas mejillas 
de nieve y carmfn, 
tus labios hermosos 

como rosa de abril.” x . , • . 

5 “La nina enferma”, in Poesias de D. Manuel Breton de los 

1831, pp. 50-2. These may be compared with, though they are larc y su p y, 

some lines on a similar subject written by Tapia (Los Cortesanosy la Revolution, 

Madrid, 1838, p. 226): .. Un „ de los referidos 


tertulios, aquella noche, 
en el lecho descansando 
sintid vehementes dolores. 


No era cdlico; su esposa 
el mal de antiguo conoce, 
que yo describir no quiero^ 
porque tengo mis razones. 
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In 1834, Juan Bautista Alonso courts the critics’ favour 1 with a collection 
of verse mainly Classical in form and entirely pseudo-Classical in 
expression. When he attempts to be modern, he is worse than before. 
His “Romances moriscos” have no life, no movement and no atmo¬ 
sphere. His apostrophes to liberty have no outward mark of sincerity, 
no force, no fire. Words will hardly be found to describe a cancion 
patriotica which begins thus: 

Del uno al otro polo, 
renuevos de Pelayo, 
cruzo volando el rayo 
de libertad y honor; 
y el celtico castillo 
donde alumbro primero 
ya ostenta al orbe entero 
la ensena tricolor. 

La gloria, amenazada, 
del morador de Sena, 
pas6 la amarga pena 
al pecho del traidor: 
lanztile de sus muros, 
y, al grito de victoria, 
el iris de la gloria 
divisa el espanol. 2 

It is true that these lines were written in Alonso’s youth, but it is 
equally true that in his riper years he was not ashamed to include them 
in this edition of his collected verses. 

Even as late as 1837, the emancipatory movement in poetry had 
hardly established itself. Cabanyes, one of the first innovators, had died 
without becoming known outside Barcelona. Rivas had produced 
little verse suggestive of even the possibility of revolution. Salas y 
Quiroga, to whom Byron and Hugo had revealed a “new world”, 3 
betrays singularly little of the revelation in his own poems. 4 Espron- 
ceda, in 1837, had not yet published his Estudiante de Salamanca (1839) 

1 Cf. preface to Alonso’s Poesias. Madrid, 1834. 2 Op. cit., pp. 3 1 5 ” 2 °* 

3 Poesias, Madrid, 1834, p. 97: “Cay6 en mis manos Childe Harold, las demas 

obras de Lord Byron, las Meditaciones de Lamartine y las Orientales de Victor Hugo 
y un nuevo mundo se ofrecio a mi vista.” 

4 Larra, in an unsigned review of Salas y Quiroga’s Poesias {Revista Espahola , 
June 12, 1834), advised him to write his verses in French as he would do better in 
that language than in Spanish! 
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or his Diablo Mimdo (1840-1), nor had he collected his verses (the 
volume of Poesias came out in 1840). Salvador Bermudez de Castro, 
who was also to publish in 1840 a volume of the most Romantic poetry 
that Spain had seen, was only just beginning to contribute to the reviews. 
Zorrilla was still a boy, and it was in 1837 that he read those verses by 

Larra’s grave which made him famous. 1 

It was on a cold February afternoon that the body of Larra was 

followed to its last resting-place by a procession of several hundre 
young men—“todos tristes, todos abismados en dolor” who had no 
other means of expressing their grief at the premature death o a writer 
of such outstanding talent. An oration by Roca de Togores ha reca e 
to the crowd of mourners the tumultuous course ot Figaro s ri lant 
career. But, the oration over, they remained, as though needing a more 
intimate interpretation of their grief, a voice with the power to ec 10 
their inmost feelings. 

Entonces, de en medio de nosotros, y como si saliera debajo de aquel 
sepulcro, vimos brotar y aparecer un joven, casi un nino, para to os es 
conocido. Alzo su palido semblante, clavo en aquella tumba y en e cie 
mirada sublime, y dejando oir una voz que por primera \ez sonata tn 
nuestros oidos, leyo en cortados y tremulos acentos los versos. . .que e 
Roca tuvo que arrancar de su mano, porque destallecido a a uerza 
emocidn, el mismo autor no pudo concluirlos. Nuestro asom ro ue q, 
nuestro entusiasmo; y asi que supimos el nombre del dichoso morta q L 
nuevas y celestiales armonias nos habia heclio escuchar sa u am os a 
bardo con la admiracion religiosade que aun estabamos poseic os, x.*nc ) 
a la Providencia que tan ostensiblemente hacia aparecer un gemo so 
tumba de otro, y los mismos que en funebre pompa habiamos ctm ua 
ilustre Larra a la mansion de los muertos, salimos de aque recinto 
en triunfo a otro poeta al mundo de los vivos y proclaman o con en usk s 

el nombre de Zorrilla. 2 

Once the taste for such revolutionary poetry as this ot Zorrilla s 
began to spread, there was no further chance tor the so-ca e renais 
sance of Melendez Valdes. Here, the generation ot Nicomedes 1 astor 
Diaz found ‘‘new and celestial harmonies it was not surprising t lat, 

1 A commentary on the verses will be found on 11 , 283, below. w. , 

2 From Nicomedes Pastor Diaz’ preface to Zornlla’s poems {Obras de ^omedes 

Pastor Diaz, Madrid, 1866-7, in, 44 ~ 5 ) dated October 14, 1 37 - 1( - ^ ,() c ^ ^ 

should be read, together with the article “Ultimo paseo de ‘g jro / : 

Togores: Obras , 1882, ill, 53-69, and Zornlla’s own account o t ic cc y 

R.V.V ’., Madrid, 1882, 1, 32-4. 

3 Cf. N. Alonso Cortes: Zorrilla , etc., Valladolid, 1916-20, I, 123. 
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in the emotional atmosphere in which they were first uttered, they 
should have produced a “religious wonder”. They were Romantic in 
form: their forty-nine lines are arranged in eight stanzas of six distinct 
patterns 1 and of four, five, six and eight lines. They were Romantic in 
content: in their idealization of the young suicide, their Vigny-like 
insistence on the “mission” of the poet and his essential unhappiness 
on earth, and the vigorous metaphors with which these ideas were 
driven home. It is perhaps not an exaggeration to say that these lines 
were to lyric poetry what El Trovador, in the preceding year, had been 
to drama. At any rate, only three years earlier, in 1834, Alcala Galiano 
had stated roundly: 

La escuela de Melendez, o la de Luzan mas espanolizada, es hoy dfa la 
dominante en nuestra literatura, 2 

and marvelled that neither Leandro Moratfn nor Martinez de la Rosa, 
nor any literary men of great note”, in their judgments on Spanish 
poetry, should have shown themselves more progressive. It was in the 
same year that Marmol published a Romancero of his own poems,^ 
somewhat timidly defending its title, 4 invoking the “restoration” of 
Spanish poetry by “Cadalzo (sic) y Melendez ”5 and then proceeding 
to print over one hundred pages of “ pastoriles ” in the purest eighteenth- 
century style. It was in the same year, again, that Larra had reviewed 
the poems of Juan Bautista Alonso, consisting of “ odas, segun la 
antigua clasificacion.. .verdaderos discursos , mas o menos filosoficos, 
elegfacos o pindaricos.. .romances.. .sonetos.. .letrillas, anacreon- 
ticas y canciones”. 6 Despondently he had surveyed the condition of 
Spanish poetry before turning to his main subject. “En poesfa”, he had 
complained, 

Estamos aun a la altura de los arroyuelos murmuradores, de la tdrtola 
triste, de la palomita de Filis, de Batilo y Menalcas, de las delicias de la 
vida pastoril, del caramillo y del recental, de la leche y de la miel, y otras 
fantasmagorias por este estilo. 7 


1 Zorrilla: Obras, ed. cit., 1, 15. 

2 Preface to El Moro Exposito (Rivas: Obras, ed. cit., ill, xxiii). 

3 Romancero, o Pequeha coleccidn de romances tornados de las poesias impresas e 
ineditas del Dr D. Manuel Maria del Marmol, etc. Seville, 1834, 2 vols. 

\ °P : cit -> *> xii (“ V.E. no se espanta con el nombre, etc.”). 5 Op. cit., 1, xviii. 

Literatura. Poesias de D. Juan Bautista Alonso” (Larra: Obras, ed. cit., 11, 
3 l8 )- “El genero del senor Alonso ”, he continues (p. 319), “es el genero mismo de 
Melendez, el buctilico: tiene composiciones enteras dignas de Batilo.” 

7 Op. cit., 11, 317. 
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“Ningun rumbo nuevo ”, he had sighed, “ ningun resorte no usado.” And 
then, more impatiently, he asked the pregnant question: “ <;Que significa 
escribir cosas que no cree ni el que las escribe ni el que las lee? 1 

From outside Spain came similar criticisms. A country notoriously 
reactionary had awakened to modern movements in drama but in non- 
dramatic poetry was content to follow the old paths. “Es de esperar , 
wrote Wolf—the same who had called Melendez Valdes the restorer of 

Spanish poetry— 

Es.. .de esperar que la juventud espanola no tardara en reconocer. . .que 
las luces y necesidades de la presente epoca estan clamando porque se sacudan 
los grillos que el culto ciego del clasicismo habia impuesto a sus paisanos; y 
cuando, a despecho de la escuela del siglo de Luis XIV, logre la independence 
del pensamiento, verificara la restauracion de la poesia castellana. Que los 
espanoles, pues, que tienen las mas felices disposiciones para la poesia, 
quieran ser no mas que espanoles y muy espanoles; y, a pesar de tantos 
obstaculos politicos y literarios, el Parnaso espanol reverdecera. 2 

There is little suggestion of revolt, or of renaissance, here. There would 
seem, indeed, to be little advance upon the state of things satirized, 
nearly half-a-century earlier, in Moratin’s well-known catechism. 

<:Que es poetica? El arte de hacer coplas. <Que son coplas? Unos mon- 
toncitos de lineas desiguales, llamadas versos. <?Que es un verso. n 
numero determinado de silabas. ^Que dificultad ofrece su composici n . os 
consonantes. ;C6mo se adquieren estos consonantes. Compran o un 
Rengifo por tres pesetas. <?Que otra cosa es necesaria ademas e esto para 
hacer cualquier obra poetica digna de la luz publica? Un poco de practica, 
y otro poco de poca vergiienza. 3 

To read these lines of Moratin or those of Larra and Wolf side by side 
with Zorrilla’s immature verses is to grasp the fact, and to realize the 

extent, of the revolution. 


(ii) The Revolt in its relation to poetic form 

and diction 


versification 


We may first consider the Romantic revolt as it affecte poetic orm 
in particular, versification and diction. It must not be suppose t tat a 
writers of the day were touched by it. Some few, sue 1 as t e uque e 


1 Ibid. T . 

2 Preface to Floresta de Rimas Modernas Castellanos, Pans, 1837, I, 24 5 - 

preface is dated February, 1836. 

3 La Derrota de los Pedantes , Madrid, I 7 ^ 9 > P* 
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Frias, maintained an attitude of complete detachment from everything 
even remotely Romantic. Others, sympathetic in many ways with the 
new movement, remained staunch conservatives with regard to poetic 
form. Such was Estebanez Calderon, whose verse is far less modem 
than his prose and hardly breaks with the past at all save in his simple 
and realistic use of colour. Though some progression from pseudo¬ 
classicism towards greater sincerity and directness is observable in his 
later work, few of his pages are wholly unfettered by convention; his 
growing freedom in the use of imagery never leads him right away from 
the bondage of the eternal epithet, especially when he forsakes popular 
for Classical metres. 

Still, the vast majority of the Romantics and their contemporaries 
embraced liberalism in these respects, as many of their predecessors 
had done even in the preceding century. To go back to the beginning 
of the revolt in versification would be a lengthy task, since freedom to 
use verse-forms of the past, if not also to invent and adapt new forms 
for the present, had for so long been demanded. 1 As a rule, eighteenth- 
century pre-Romantics were satisfied with claiming such freedom. 
Only here and there, as the century closed, did some bolder and farther- 
seeing poet propose or make experiments in rhymeless verse or in 
measures approximating to vers libre. It is interesting to find a poet 
like Quintana, in the main a conservative, pleading, in a long and 
reasoned article, for rhymeless verse in the first years of the new century. 
Let the French have their rhymes, is his argument: 

su lengua pobre de inversiones, escasa de giros poeticos, absolutamente 
desnuda de armonia en comparacion de las demas, necesita del artificio, y el 
halago de la rima, para hacer distinguir los versos de la prosa; versos por otra 
parte cuya estructura es tan monotona y tan cansada. Pero nosotros los 
espanoles, con un idioma tan rico, tan vario en sus terminaciones, tan sonoro 
en sus silabas y tan majestuoso en su diccidn, nosotros hacemos una injuria a 
nuestra bella versificacidn y a nuestra lengua si reputamos la rima como de 
absoluta necesidad en poesia. 2 

Arriaza, again, though describing Boileau’s Art Poetique as “a code 
of laws for modern literature” and translating it into Spanish for the 
benefit of contemporary authors, comments upon the superiority of 
Spanish verse over French in the matter of variety 3 and uses blank verse 
for his translation. “I have used this medium ”, he explains, “ on account 

1 Cf. i, 28, above. 

2 Var'tedades de ciencias , literaturay artes , 1804, iv, 302-18, 353-64. The passage 

cited is on p. 355. 3 Arte Poetica , Madrid, 1807, p. 66. 
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of the advantage which our language, like those of Italy, England and 
some other countries, has over French—that of being harmonious 
without the aid of rhyme.” 1 In his elegy, El Dos de Mayo , composed 
as early as 1810, he used two metres—a liberty at that time rarely taken 
—and, encouraged by the nature of its reception, repeated the audacity 

in other verses. 2 

Quintana and Arriaza were soon outdistanced by others, and, before 
long, metrical innovations became sufficiently frequent to bring down 
upon themselves this heavy satire in Mora s literary catechism of 1819. 

Qu. <fQue es poesia moderna? 

A. Es una contracci6n del sistema nervioso. 

Qu. <;Cual es la mejor poesia? 

A. La que esta en prosa. 3 

Mora, being something of a literary cosmopolitan, may not have been 
referring wholly to Spain. Still, one can imagine the disapproval which 
he must have felt if he read the poems in which no more vehement a 
revolutionary than Sanchez Barbero endeavoured to translate into 
practice his belief in freedom. 4 It would be difficult to find, even in 
Espronceda or in Zorrilla, a greater metrical variety wit lin a^siort 
space than we encounter in Sanchez Barbero s four Cantatas , t le 
fourth of which (“La Viuda del Soldado”) is as early in date as 1805 
and the first (“La Venus de Melilla metida a pescadora”) no later than 
1816. This first Cantata has no less than six metrical forms within the 
limits of its 92 lines, while the second, “ Lucha entre la ley ye erec > 
has 58 lines arranged in three metrical patterns, one of w ic 1 consists 

of lines of only three syllables. 

Me incita, 
me inflama 
la llama 
de amor. 

Me grita 
el acento 
sangriento 
de honor, etc. s 


2 AZT. C (y\ y ^170) describes El Dos de Mayo as ‘‘ent eramente romantica • .asf por 
el desorden de las ideas y la expresidn violenta, intemperante y des'guul de | d pas.On, 
como por la completa ausencia de escrupulos academicos. e is mis > 
ever, in thinking it to be the earliest “ polymetric * poem of t ie time. ( » > 

below.) 3 Cit. Pitollet {La Querelle calderomenne , etc., Pans, 1909, P- 2 9), 

4 Cf. 1, 207, above. 5 B.A.E., lxiii, 5 5 - 
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Another Classicist, Arjona, who died as early as 1820, may be con¬ 
sidered as a precursor of the revolution in poetic form. 1 A great lover 
of Horace, he experiments mainly, and not always happily, with 
Horatian measures, by means of which he at least achieves variety. In 
his “Cantilenas” 2 he studies the short line, though here, again, he 
rarely departs from the Classical tradition. The impression of variety 
which one carries away from his sonnets, tercets, romances and sapphics 
has certainly little in common with revolution: even his “juego 
dramatico”, La Fortuna justa , with its six types of metre in less than 
two hundred lines, is suggestive of no more than playfulness. Where he 
records an advance is in his rhymes rather than in his measures: their 
harshness, which at once strikes a Spanish ear, seems to denote an un¬ 
expectedly early independence of expression. 

Soon after Arjona’s death, we find another writer hardly more 
revolutionary, Breton de los Herreros, defending, and even indulging 
in, metrical innovations in drama. 3 Disagreeing with “our modern 
preceptists”, who would have all dramas written in romance octosilabo , 
and would sometimes allow only one assonance for the romances of a 
whole play, 4 he himself followed Golden Age drama in its metrical 
variety: in Marcela , as revolutionary a play in form as was Elena in 
subject, he used no less than seven verse-forms and essayed some of the 
most difficult assonances. 5 His non-dramatic verse, both early and late, 
has extraordinary variety, and among its wealth of Classical measures 
we can discover a few of less conventional pattern, though sometimes 
these are allied with the most conventional language imaginable. In 
the unexpected use of short lines, however, and in boldness of enjambe- 
ment , he learns from the early Romantics and occasionally teaches 
them. 

One of the earliest and boldest innovators in versification was 
the young Catalonian, Manuel de Cabanyes, to whom reference has 
already been made. Whether or no we can agree with Sr Montoliu in 

1 Cf. 1, 28, above. 2 B.A.E., lxiii, 525-34. 

3 Some reference has been made to such innovations, pp. 224-5, above. 

4 “Discurso de accion de gracias a la Real Academia Espanola, etc.”, in E. de 
Ochoa: Escritores espanoles contemporaneos , Paris, 1840, I, 125. 

5 I owe this reference to M. Le Gentil, who (Le poete Manuel Breton de los 
Herreros , etc., Paris, 1909, pp. 211-31) analyses Breton’s versification more fully 
than it would here be relevant to do. 

6 Manuel de Montoliu: Breviari critic, Barcelona, 1926, pp. I 57 _ 7 2 5 Manual 
d’histdria crltica de la literatura catalana moderna , Barcelona, 1922, pp. 106-18. 
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ascribing his peculiarly austere independence to his Catalonian nation¬ 
ality, and the stylistic and metrical characteristics of his poetry to the 
influence of contemporary Italian verse, we shall certainly agree with 
him that in Cabanyes we have a poet of remarkable power, who, had 
he not died at twenty-five, would infallibly have won for himself a 
great reputation. 1 Brought up in the best Classical tradition, a student of 
Greek and Latin poetry and a lover and imitator of Horace, it seems 
probable that he would have outgrown the neologistic habits and the 
syntactical peculiarities 2 3 which rather disfigure his verse than other¬ 
wise. But his metrical innovations are more varied and more deeply 
rooted. His almost total disregard of rhyme, his bold adaptations of 
Horatian stanzas, his combinations of six-, seven- and eleven-syllab e 
lines, his love of the final esdrujulo 7 * which goes beyond that of sixteent 
century Castilian poetry, his combinations of masculine and feminine 
endings and his use of feminine blank verse these are among t le 
formal traits of his poetry which spring from the character of a con¬ 
scious and determined, though by no means either a defiant or an o\jr 
confident, revolutionary. He would not, we fear, have been commen e 
by Moratm’s pedant Don Hermogenes for his delicado gusto en e 
arte ritmica”. 4 His ideals were very different. 

Sobre sus cantos la expresion del alma 
vuela sin arte: numeros sonoros 
desdena y rima acorde; son sus versos 

cual su espiritu fibres. 

Duros son; mas son fuertes, son hidalgos 

cual la espada del bueno. . .. 5 


1 “Fue, mas que una realidad, una esperanza”, says Jose Yxart of him “jpero 

qu6 esperanza! ” {El Aho pasado , Barcelona, 1889, PP; J °3 ?)• 1 > 

1 Eg., the separation of adjective and noun, as in: "Le did a los heroes celebrar 

mortales” {The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes , Manchester, 1923, P- W 

3 On the fondness of the Romantics, and of their opponents, for die esdrujulo 

(referred to on 1, 201, above), Breton remarked jocosely in Ins poem 

giienza” (1852: Obras , Madrid, 1883-4, v, 437): 

“Aunque gala da al verso y a la prosa 

del esdrujulo el raudo movimiento; 
si de ellos nuestra lengua es tan copiosa 
que uno buscando se me ocurren ciento,^ 

;por que sed de aumentarlos nos acosa. 

Allusion is made below (.1, 3 0 to Tapia’s satiric poem in esdrujulos, endmg: 

“Y me canso ademas de buscar dactilos. 

4 Comedia Nueva, I, iv. 5 “L a Independence de la Poesfa. 
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Though gratified by Quintana’s description of him as belonging to the 
“modern Catalan school” of poetry, 1 Cabanyes had apparently no 
thought of leading any literary revolution. Romantic as he was at 
heart beneath his partially developed classicism, he published his one 
book of verses anonymously, quoting and applying to it Byron’s lines 
in Don Juan: 

We meet again, if we should understand 

Each other; and, if not, I shall not try 

Your patience further than by this short sample. 

’Twere well if others follow’d my example. 

In his modesty, others did follow him, and, to some extent also, in his 
innovations. But upon them came the Catalan Renaissance, and Caban- 
yes’ immediate successors, beginning to write in their native language, 
were soon, for the most part, lost to Castilian literature. 

In the year after Cabanyes’ death, another innovator, Jacinto Salas y 
Quiroga, who became known as a poet during the Romantic period, 2 
published a volume of verse 3 in the preface to which—a true Romantic 
manifesto—he flung himself resolutely into revolution: 

Yo quisiera que el poeta, menos sujeto a reglas y mas observador de la 
naturaleza, no caminase siempre por el sendero que han trazado sus mayores. 
Mas camino que uno conduce a la perfecci6n, y quieren muy en vano los 
apologistas de la rutina citarnos los desbarros de algun ingenio que marcha 
sin mas guia que la razon, para convencemos de que, fuera de las antiguas 
leyes, no hay acierto. Mas creible se hiciese esto si no pudiesemos presen- 
tarles a cada paso infinidad de obras en que, con mucha observancia de los 
preceptos, se notan multitud de errores. Sin genio no hay perfecci6n, y al 
genio no se pueden dar sino consejos. 4 

1 The Poems of Manuel de Cabanyes , ed. cit ., pp. 12-13. Some writers still group 
Cabanyes, Carbo, Mila y Fontanals, Piferrer, Quadrado, Semis and others as the 
“Catalan school ” in Spanish literature of the nineteenth century, or, more correctly, 
as the “Castilian school” in modern Catalan literature. But these poets and critics 
can never be said to have formed a school in any proper sense of the word. Mila 
was only nineteen, and Piferrer only fifteen, when Cabanyes died; and there are 
other and graver objections to this designation for them. 

2 He wrote in many periodicals, but notably in the Artista (1, I 4 2_ 4 > 2 33 - 4 » 
11, 7-8, 89-90, 243-5, 246-7, 280-2, 294-6; hi, 51-2, 128), where he translate 

Byron and Hugo. 

3 Poesias. Madrid, 1834. The greater part of the volume (pp. 95 -2I 4 ) ^f n 

up by a play called Claudia , written when its author was only eighteen. On the 
poems, cf. Eco del Comercio , May 27, 1834. 4 Op. cit. 
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Neither Byron nor Hugo, he continues, followed the rules laid down by 
Boileau, yet both wrote well. The criterion of merit is a practical one: 

Si mi alma se eleva al leer sus escritos; si lloro y rio a su albedrio; si, en 
mi entusiasmo, no puedo menos de mirarlos como a dioses; si los admiro; si 
envidio su saber, ^que me importa que los legisladores que les han precedido 
hagan crimenes sus bellezas, que no alcanzaron tal vez ni a concebir? 

The “dominant characteristic” of his own poetry, he announces, will 
be liberty. He was taken at his word, and hailed as a new Romantic 
champion” 2 at a time when there were singularly few. 

So, chronologically, we come to Espronceda, whom Canovas del 
Castillo is not the only critic to have called “the Spanish Romantic par* 
excellence ”3 The whole story of his life reveals a “Romantic hero 
with all the characteristics of the Romantic temperament: a passion for 
complete freedom, a life ruled by impulse and inspiration, a tendency 
to rebellion for rebellion’s sake. Such a man could never be other than 
Romantic: had there been no Romantic movement in Spain, he wou 
have created, or at least embodied, one. 

His life was a Romantic poem, un poema 

con lances raros y revuelto asunto, 4 

and his spontaneous, erratic verse is as typical of his life as ithe famous 
episode of his flinging his small change into the Tagus. He escn es 
himself under the very figure of speech which Larra used o t e neo 

Romantic drama: Yo me arroje cual rapida cometa 

en alas de mi ardiente fantasia. 

When his life flickered out before it had burned at its strongest and 
brightest, his friend Ros de Olano applied to the trage y its vie im s 

own words, and called him e j come ta sin medida 

que se apago en mitad de la carrera.^ 

1 Ibid 

2 “Nuevo campedn romSntico” (Bolettn de Comcrcw, May 27, 1834) 

3 “ElSolitarJysutiempo, Madrid, 1883,1,116. In thlS ^ ,S Sd Da nnn that 

—which is not a study of the personalities of the men v. p y_ Romantic 

movement— space forbids elaboration of the striking contras un -Romantic 

(or romantic) temperaments of Espronceda and Larra an ry 

(and often unromantic) characters of Rivas and Zornlla. Yet these are tne r 

most commonly associated with what is common y nou 
Madrid, 1886, p. 46). 
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Yet, despite the waste of power it brought, one feels that his sudden 
death was entirely in keeping with his turbulent career and his impulsive 
character. 

His themes, again, have all the inconsequence and variety of Romantic 

theory: Batallas, tempestades, amorios, 

por mar y tierra, lances, descripciones 
de campos y ciudades, desafios, 
y el desastre y furor de las pasiones, 
goces, dichas, aciertos, desvarios, 
con algunas morales reflexiones 
acerca de la vida y de la muerte, 
de mi propia cosecha, que es mi fuerte. 1 

He writes, according to his own confession, 

Sin ton ni son, y para gusto mio. 


Sin regia ni compas canta mi lira: 
jSolo mi ardiente corazon me inspira! 2 
• • • • • 

En varias formas, con diverso estilo, 

en diferentes generos, calzando 

ora el coturno tragico de Esquilo, 

ora la trompa epica sonando: 

ora cantando placido y tranquilo, 

ora en trivial lenguaje, ora burlando 

conforme este mi humor, porque a el me ajusto, 

y alia van versos donde va mi gusto. 3 

Not only in passing from one lyric to another, but even in consecutive 
parts of the same poem {El Diablo Mundo ), he veers suddenly from the 
sublime to the grotesque, from ugly cynicism to passionate sincerity, 
from pondering the eternal verities to trifling with childish rhyme and 
futile phraseology. One never knows what the turning of a page will 
reveal in Espronceda. 

In no respect, however, is Espronceda the typical Spanish Romantic 
more truly than in his metrical innovations. “He has revolutionized 
versification”, declared Ros de Olano in the preface to Cantos i and n 
of El Diablo Mundo* and, though such a claim takes no account of the 

1 Diablo Mundo, Canto I (Esp., p. 397). 

2 Diablo Mundo, Canto v (Esp., p. 375). 

3 Diablo Mundo, Canto 1 (Esp., p. 397). 

4 “Espronceda, en la poesia, con tal superioridad maneja el habla castellana, que 
ha revolucionado la versification” (Esp., p. 344). 
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work of his predecessors, it is not greatly exaggerated. In his shorter 
lyrics, the chief of which were published singly from 1835 onward, 1 he 
occasionally, as in the later Diablo Mundo , uses familiar metres, but 
generally varies them; more frequently still he makes experiments both 
with bold alternations and variants and also with inventions of his own. 
The “Cancion del Pirata”, a piece of only 90 lines, exclusive of repeti¬ 
tions of the refrain, is built on a triple scheme, cunningly varied so as to 
echo the sense. For the introductory narrative there are two placidly 
rhyming octavillas italianas , a measure not used again in the poem. 
Thence onward all is in direct speech—conveyed, as befits the brusque 
tones of a pirate captain, in short, sharp lines. Two metres of this type 
—a rhyming octosyllabic sextina with its second line a verso quebrado 
of four syllables and a quadrisyllabic octavilla —are alternated for the 
sake of variety, which, to those whose appreciation is merely visua , is 
increased by the apparent introduction of a new measure for the re rain. 
No pseudo-Classical writer could have made such excellent use o a 
short-line stanza both to convey such effects as in 

Y si caigo, 

<;que es la vida? 

Por perdida 
ya la di, 
cuando el yugo 
del esclavo, 
como un bravo, 
sacudi, 3 


I «< 


El Mendigo” was published in the Revista Espanola on September 6 , 1835; 
“Cancibn del Pirata”, in El Artista for 1835 0 , 43 )i “El Verdugo was written at 

aboutthesametimeas“ElMendigo”(P. H. Churchman: Byronan spr > 

in R.H., 1909, xx, 12);“ J Guerra 1 ” is dated 1835; “A Janfa must have been written 

about 1836, the time of the break with Teresa. A few of the less !J n P° r '? P 
were published before these dates and others did not appear unti t e 
first collected edition. I consider in this chapter any of the shorter poems w 

relevant to its subject, assuming them all to have been published, or at eas wn , 

before 1837. 

1 It will readily be observed that the metre of 

“Que es mi barco mi tesoro, 
que es mi Dios la libertad 

is in reality identical with that of 

“Veinte presas 
hemos hecho 
a despecho 

del ingles.” (Esp., p. I 73 -) 

3 “Cancidn del Pirata” (Esp., p. 175)- 
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and such almost entirely opposite ones as 

Yo me duermo 
sosegado, 
arrullado 
por el mar. 1 

This “imitative harmony”, as Ros de Olano calls it, 2 had not previously 
advanced beyond the stage reached by the elder Moratfn in his vivacious 
“Fiesta de toros en Madrid”. 

Antes. . .estaba reducida a asimilar en uno o dos versos el galopar mon6- 
tono de un caballo de guerra, por ejemplo, y hoy nuestro aventajado poeta 
expresa con los tonos en todo un poema, no solo lo que sus palabras retratan, 
sino hasta la fisonomia moral que caracteriza las imagenes, las situaciones y 
los objetos de que se ocupa. Esta es la armonia del sentimiento , llevada a la 
perfeccion por el sentimiento l'ntimo y delicado del que escribe. 3 

It did not, perhaps, advance far beyond this point in these poems, but 
Espronceda was practising in them an art which in his two great 
narrative poems he was to carry much farther. 

“El Mendigo”, which, again excluding repetitions of its refrain, has 
118 lines, is constructed upon a quadruple pattern. The refrain is a 
hendecasyllabic cuarteta with the odd lines blank and assonance in the 
even lines, and the bulk of the narrative (74 lines) is the quadrisyllable 
measure just described, by turns rhyming, assonancing or doing 
neither. There are also two stanzas of curious pattern, quite unlike each 
other and unlike the other two. One is an octosyllabic sextina , rhyming 
abcaac , of which the blank second line is a verso quebrado , of only four 

syllables. Thus. £j palacio, la cabana 

son mi asilo, 
si del abrego el furor 
troncha el roble en la montaha, 
o que inunda la campana 
el torrente asolador. 

The other is an irregular cuarteta , in which two octosyllabic lines are 
followed by two hendecasyllables, the latter line of either pair asso- 

nancing: Y me digo: el viento brama, 

caiga furioso turbion; 

que al son que cruje de la seca lena 

libre me duermo sin rencor ni amor. 4 

1 “Canci 6 n del Pirata” (Esp., p. 175)- 

2 Diablo Mundo: Prologo (Esp., p. 344). _ . ... A -r 

4 “El Mendigo”, 11 . 5-10, 29-32 (Esp., pp. 180-1). This, with one slight d 

Wnce. is found in “Canci 6 n del Pirata”. 
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A restless, rebellious poem, in form as in subject, El Mendigo repre¬ 
sents the farthest lengths reached by rhymed verse previously to the 
bolder innovations which began at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Most of the other short poems, however, save those which are quite 
conventional both in subject and form, show irregularities of pattern, 
occasionally to all appearance purposeless but more usually akin to 
those we have already noticed. The “ Canto del Cosaco 1 is written in 
pairs of hendecasyllabic cuartetas , with odd lines rhyming and even 
lines assonancing, varied with a four-lined refrain of which t le even 
lines rhyme and the odd lines are blank, and with an occasional stanza 
rhyming throughout. The “Reo de Muerte”, 2 which shows cuartetas, 
octavillas and decimas, has a very marked change of metre corresponding 
to the change of tone from despair to serenity and two further changes 
of the same type which foreshadow the art of El Estudtante de Sala¬ 
manca. “El Verdugo’V in places, is suggestive of the florid ode, but, 
in the striking pattern of its metre alone, and still more markedly in its 
diction, it has enough of Espronceda to be recognizable as his. 
“i Guerra l” 1 * opens in the purest eighteenth-century style, but more 
modern stanzas follow, and three distinct movements, a most 1 e 
those of a sonata, correspond to three fairly well marke lMsions 
of thought. This sonata-division is more clearly marked still in A 
una estrella ”,5 the construction of which may be represente y t te 
figures 1, 2, 3, 1; and also in “ A Jarifa, en una orgia , witia ormua 
1, 2, 1 + 2+1. These brief indications will give some idea of how far 
Espronceda outstrips his predecessors as a modern poet an >°w 111 
dustriously he is preparing those metrical effects which he developed later. 

Of the early poems of the Duque de Rivas, the majority are either 
written in eighteenth-century measures or adopt such una venturous 
forms as the romance , tercet, quatrain, sextilla, lira or sonnet, ot 1 
Paso Honrosol (1812) and Florinda 8 (1826) are in octavosreales— yet 
fourteen years lie between them. The short poems in w 11c 1 (as in 
Catedral de Sevilla”,’ 1837) Rivas varies his metres are few, and late. 
One is not surprised, therefore, to find him, in 1834, using (sav e or t le 
insertion of a few songs, in romances) the same loose and easy ien eca 
syllabic measure throughout the Moro Exposito. His pro ogist cscri es 
him as employing a metre which, although, throug 1 its assonance, 


1 Esp., pp. 176-9. 

5 Esp., pp. 190-4. 

5 Esp., pp. 210-14. 

7 Rivas: Obras , ed. cit., I, 399-482. 
9 Op. cit., II, 129-37. 


: Esp., pp- 185-90. 

4 Esp., pp- 204-6. 

0 Esp., pp. 214-18. 

8 Op. cit., n, 363-486 
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peculiarity of our language, it is pure \casti{o\ and exclusively Castilian”, 
has “rarely if ever been used in works of this length”. 1 Though this 
is true enough, it in no way stamps the metre as revolutionary: Sr 
Alonso Cortes goes so far as to call it “una concesion a lo antiguo”. 2 
Certainly, had Rivas had any conception of arriving at effect by purely 
metrical means, he would never have neglected the opportunities for 
revolt which Espronceda was quick to seize only a few years later. 
Rivas, in short, was, in versification as in other matters, primarily a 
revivalist. When no longer content to use Classical metres, he goes 
back for his models to the Golden Age and to mediaeval poetry. In 
choosing a metre for his longest poem, he follows the line of least 
resistance, and it is only twenty years later, in the Leyendas (1854), that 
he indulges in a metrical variety which by that time is almost antiquated. 

Among innovators of less importance are several who made con¬ 
tributions to metrics of some individuality. The so-called estrofa 
bermudina of Salvador Bermudez de Castro exemplifies the predilection 
of a number of the Romantics for the agudo; it consists of eight hende- 
casyllables, rhyming abbc decc , of which the fourth and eighth lack the 
final syllable and are thus pentameters. 3 Apart from this stanza, 
Bermudez de Castro indulges in such varied metrical extremes as place 
him high among his contemporaries for originality. The long quatrains 
of his “Toledo”, 4 written on the theme 

Duerme, Toledo, duerme, y en tu almohaddn de piedra 
reclina descuidada tu polvorosa sien, 

contrast strikingly with the short lines of “El Haren”: 5 

Era noche; 
la sultana 
su persiana 
levanto. 

El planeta 
de consuelo 
sobre el cielo 
contemplo. 

1 Op. cit ., 111, xxxi. 

2 N.A.C.,1,160. “ Trozos hay”, he continues, “queparecen,aunporelprosafsmo, 
arrancados a una tragedia de Huerta o Cadalso.” This, considering the length of the 
entire poem and the very small number of such passages, of which the critic gives 
only a single example, seems an unduly harsh judgment. 

3 For an example, see 11, 213, below. 

4 Ensayos poeticos , Madrid, 1840, pp. 169-84. 5 Op. cit.> pp. 9 I_ 5* 
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or with the light, tripping stanzas of “La Barquilla : l 

Asi el hombre entretanto 
corre tras un encanto; 
se afana, sin saber 
que es llanto 
lo que pensaba ser 
placer. 

Y en pasiones se lanza; 
j Esperanza! j Esperanza! 
j Sombra que nunca a asir 
alcanza! 

Mas llega a conseguir 
morir. 

Jose Bermudez de Castro has also been described as of interest metri¬ 
cally , 2 but the body of his work which has come down to us is extremely 
small and by the side of Salvador he fades into insignificance. 

A second manifestation of the Romantic revolt in poetic orm 
in the sphere of diction . 4 Revolution in diction followed, to some ex ei J> 
upon the recovery of inspiration, which was greatly stimu ate Y 
Romantic revival. One would suppose, as a matter o course, 
emancipation from those conventions of vocabulary an P . raSC . J f 
which disfigured eighteenth-century verse would now e ine ^ 1 . j 
But this did not in fact happen. On the one hand, t lere are occ , „ , 
signs, in this epoch, that even poets who had little to say r 
against the current meaningless ways of saying it: Arnaza, or ex P » 
was seldom inspired, save in flashes by .patriotic ardour, yet le 1 
wise words on clarity of diction 5 and some severe criticism 
characteristic “poetic language” of the day with its suce 
inversiones gramaticales, de tantos adjetivos return antes, ni 
metafora de metafora ”. 6 On the other hand, many of the Romantics, 


i n ■ , 2 N.A.C., i, 180. 

3 Both his creative and his critical work is scattered in -views and newspapers 

and has never been collected. Many of his poems were contn u measures in 

of these the only one of any note (“El Dia de difuntos ) has but three m 

’ a 5 0 G."b."'R oberts: The Epithet in Spanish poetry of the Romantic period, Iowa 

7 ’S eVpoesias, London, 1811, p. v: “Siempre he creido. . .que ™ 
verdadera expresibn de ideas en donde no reine la mayor c ari , ,j,Q U «ht 

6 Op. cit.,p. V. Cf. pp. vii, viii. Bold von Faber, tt may 
well of Arriaza as a poet: “ Yo a todos los poetas modernob ( 
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while in various respects advancing upon the standards of their pre¬ 
cursors, are quite content to take over their cliches and clumsy peri¬ 
phrases. The diction of the Duque de Rivas, for example, shows only 
a gradual, though, on the whole, a continuous advance, with but 
occasional backslidings, from his earliest poems to the Moro Exposito — 
and indeed to the Romances Historicos of 1841. The old conventional 
epithets, Classical allusions and meaningless images die away little by 
little; brief, telling descriptions become more numerous; and the use 
of Rivas’ favourite medium of colour grows more and more vivid. As 
has been said elsewhere, his increasing addiction to narrative poetry 
made his vision clear and his expression more forceful: this is true of 
El Paso Honroso and Florinda , no less than of the Moro Exposito . 1 The 
same thing may be said of several of Rivas’ contemporaries: when they 
wrote narrative poetry, they were clear, effective, even impressive and 
brilliant; but as soon as they returned to the lyrical manner they found 
themselves wading in a sea of words. As a result, reform in diction 
lagged some way behind reform in metre. 

Perhaps the best example of the revolt in poetic diction is furnished 
by Espronceda and the change from old to new is sufficiently well 
shown in those of his poems which belong to this period. By 1837 he 
was writing a poetical language that is always forceful, frequently vivid 
and sometimes bright with colour—though energy, rather than colour, 
is the characteristic quality of his diction. The difference between this 
diction and that of his early verse is almost too obvious to insist upon. 
Overshadowed by the influence of Lista, he fits conventional epithets 
to conventional nouns and sprinkles current metaphors over his work 
with all the facility of youth. A lady’s lips are of “rubf encendido :so 

is the sun ! 2 Every night “clothes the heavens in its sombre mantle y 

every blow dealt by every warrior is likened to a thunderbolt. One or 
the worst stanzas of the epic fragment “El Pelayo” will serve to 
illustrate the depths from which its author had to rise. 


tengo tirria, porque los juzgo, si no ciegos, al menos indiferentes a las glorias de su 
antiguo Pamaso.. .. Hemos recibido la Lira de Arriaga, en la ocasidn del parto de 
la Reina. Las Octavas son como suyas—esto es, deliciosas.” (P. Sainz y Rodriguez. 
“Documentos, etc.”, in B.B.M.P. , 1921, in, 93, 156. The work referred to is Lira 
de J. B. Arriaga en el fell \ alumbramiento de la Reina. Madrid, 1830.) 

1 Rivas. . .Study , pp. 132—45, 186-98. 

2 “Ensayo epico. Fragmentos de un poema titulado El Pelayo”: Fragmento 
Tercero, Stanza xi (Esp., p. 92). 

3 Op. cit. ? Stanza x (Esp., p. 92). 
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Y audaz tirando de la cruda espada; 
que cual cometa cuando deja el lecho 
del mar, resplandeci6 desenvainada, 
la esconde toda en el alarbe pecho. 

De los disueltos miembros huye airada, 
dando un gemido de mortal despecho, 
aquel alma feroz, y vuela impia 
del negro averno a la region sombria. 1 

That he did rise from them any one of the poems referred to will prove, 
and though side by side with them he still wrote others little better than 
his juvenilia, he was clearly feeling his way out of pseudo-classicism. 
By the time he wrote Sane ho Saldana he had learned at least to write 

simply and directly: 

Ya el sol esconde sus rayos, 
el mundo en sombras se vela, 
el ave a su nido vuela, 
busca asilo el trovador. 

Todo calla.. . . 2 

In the “Cancion del Pirata” his economy of words permits hardly a 
synonymous epithet. He has discovered the force of star antit esis. 

j Sentenciado estoy a muerte! 

Yo me rio, 3 


and of monosyllabic emphasis: 

Que yo soy el rey del mar. 4 

“El Reo de Muerte” begins to seek out epithets deliberately for their 
effect. Lines like Con j enta amarga agonia, 


Languida vela amarilla, 

Loca y confusa la encendida mente, 5 


suggest thought; and, if with them we occasionally find more 
tional lines, the reason is only that Espronceda has not yet ® 
lesson completely. When his subject lends itself to conven 1 > 

is not always able to resist it, as in the last two stanzas o 


1 Op. cit.y Stanza xxx (Esp., p. 99)* * 

2 “La Cautiva”. From Sane ho Saldana (Esp., p. 170; 

3 “Cancibn del Pirata” (Esp., p. 174)* 

5 “El Reo de Muerte” (Esp., pp. 185, 188). 
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Muerte”, here and there in “El Verdugo” and in the opening lines of 
“iGuerra!”. But it is clear enough that, long before he had written 
his chief poems, he was a Romantic in diction. 


(iii) The Revolt in its Relation to Poetic Content 

From form we pass to content. The recovery of freedom in choice of 
theme was brought about in Spanish poetry chiefly through the 
Romantic revival: this is, indeed, one of the best examples of the way 
in which Revival and Revolt are so closely fused as to be indistinguish¬ 
able. Freedom in this respect came rather as a gradual growth than as 
a sudden reaction from the past. Many of the themes of pseudo- 
Classical poetry were in themselves outworn and had always been 
artificial. Many others, though intrinsically of perennial interest and 
universal appeal, had fallen into disfavour because artificiality in the 
treatment of them had become a tradition. How attractive by contrast 
were mediaeval themes, which had been simply and humanly, if crudely, 
treated in a past to which distance lent enchantment, or others associated 
with Romantic literature which, with occasional exceptions, had for 
long been unhonoured and unsung! 

Leaving aside purely historical themes, of which sufficient will have 
been said in the last chapter, we shall limit ourselves here to lyric poetry, 
or to lyric passages interpolated in verse or prose narrative. It was not 
till the years 1839-40, in which appeared Espronceda’s Estudiante de 
Salamanca and a large number of verse collections to be dealt with in a 
later chapter, that the full extent of the invasion of poetry by the new 
themes was realized. And even with this immense outburst of lyricism, 
emancipation from the old themes and the old artificial forms was not 
complete. 

Since the new themes were not confined to either lyric or narrative 
poetry, it will be more convenient to study them, together with the 
other elements of Spanish romanticism, in a later chapter. But at this 
point we may enumerate the fresh subjects which entered poetry before 
1837. Of individual types, nearly all the most popular have a clearly 
sentimental appeal. The “Romantic hero” of drama is less popular in 
lyric and narrative poetry than the rebel-criminal type on the one hand 
and the orphan-foundling or hermit-pilgrim type on the other. The 
first of these three types exercised much the same attraction in poetry 
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as did the “Romantic hero’*, in his active aspect, in drama; the two 
last responded to the same emotional need as did the “Romantic hero” 
in his passive or sentimental aspect, which was rather the more charac¬ 
teristic of the two. 1 

Except with regard to individual types, the thematic peculiarities of 
the Romantic lyric in this period differ but slightly from those of 
Romantic drama. The element of vagueness and mystery, often allied 
to the horrible and the grotesque (though less so in lyric poetry than in 
narrative and drama), is a constant in Romantic literature. So, too, is 
the element of melancholy in its various forms, ranging from an objec¬ 
tive philosophical pessimism to a fiercely rebellious discontent arising 
largely from individual disillusion. Sensibility, especially to the in¬ 
fluences of Nature, is less prominent in the lyric poetry of Spanish 
romanticism, whether early or late, than in that of other countries. 
Various forms of sentimentality are observable in this period, notably 
the humanitarianism so typical of the pre-Romantics. The peculiar 
Romantic pose which represents the poet as divinely inspired to fulfil a 
“mission” developed in Spain after 1837. To all these subjects we shall 
return in our penultimate chapter. 


V. THE CLIMAX OF THE REVOLT: CLASSICISTS 

versus ROMANTICISTS 

By the year 1837, as we have now seen, the Romantic revolt had made 
considerable progress. In prose fiction it had achieved little or nothing 
—but prose fiction during this period was the Cinderella of the genres. 
In narrative poetry, it had lent an impetus to the Revival which greatly 
increased the latter’s effectiveness. On the lyric it had not yet made its 
maximum impression but it was preparing the way for the emergence 
of a new and distinctive type of poetry. In drama it had enjoye 
greater successes than in any other genre and a far-seeing critic mig it 
well have prophesied that its greatest days were over. The climax ot 
the Revolt, however, which had come with the triumph oiEl Trova or , 
was quite remarkable enough to inhibit any misgivings. 

1 On these types, cf. 11, 291-302, below. 
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(i) General satisfaction of the Romanticists with the 

RESULTS OF THE REVOLT 

The dominant note of Romantic comments on the progress of the 
Revolt in the years immediately preceding 1837 is one of vast satisfac¬ 
tion. Its most ardent supporters evidently believed that an extreme 
form of romanticism had come to Spain to stay and this they felt to be 
entirely fitting. A new literature, a literature of youth based on freedom 
and fidelity to nature, was the expectation of Larra in 1836, 1 and some 
at least believed that the Romantic ideal was about to provide it: 

Un romanticismo espanol, enteramente nuestro, el del pueblo donde todo 
lleva el caracter del romanticismo; romantica es nuestra historia, rom^ntico 
nuestro cielo... romantfcese tambi£n nuestra escena. 2 

How different was all this from the language of 1834—only two years 
earlier! In that year Alcala Galiano had described his countrymen as 
“fettered with the shackles of French classicism [and] almost alone, 
among the modems of Europe, in not daring to trespass beyond the 
limits laid down by foreign critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries”. 3 Larra, in the Revista Espanola , had stigmatized Spanish 
literature as “a great extinguished brasero , with an occasional pale and 
flickering spark gleaming amid the ashes”. “Our Golden Age”, he 
had added, “has long since passed away and our nineteenth century 
has not yet arrived.” 4 In the very next year, and in the same review, 
the arrival of romanticism in drama was hailed by Larra as something 
“new, original.. .never before produced or heard of”. 5 A little later, 
in typically exaggerated terms, Ribot y Fontsere, while admitting that 
classicism was dying very hard, proclaimed the “triumph” of Romantic 

1 “Esperemos que dentro de poco podamos echar los cimientos de una literatura 
nueva , expresi6n de la sociedad nueva que componemos; toda de verdad , como es 
de verdad nuestra sociedad: sin mas reglas que esa verdad misma, sin mds maestro 
que la naturaleia,joven, en fin, como la Espana que constituimos.” In “Literatufa. 
R^pida ojeada sobre la historia e fndole de la nuestra, etc.” {El Espanol, January 
18, 1836; Larra: Obras, ed. cit., hi, 81.) As to the part to be played by freedom in 
this new literature, cf. 1, 251, above. 

2 Revista Espanola , August 27, 1835. Critique of Hugo’s Angelo. Larra was in 
Paris at this date; the critique, therefore, which is unsigned, was not his. 

3 Preface to Moro Exposito (Rivas, Obras, ed. cit.. Ill, xxviii). 

4 “Literatura. Poesi'as de D. Juan Bautista Alonso” (Larra: Obras, ed. cit., U, 

317). 5 “ Una primera representacidn ” {op. cit., 11, 344 )* 
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drama. 1 Ochoa, in 1836, writing retrospectively in that Artista which 
had been born with the “new era”, sav^ the history of the past two years 
as a “most brilliant triumph” for the Romantics. Ya es evidente , he 
had written in the preceding summer, “que el romanticismo, bueno o 
malo, existe; y no es poco haber logrado tamaho triunfo. Now he 
goes farther: 

La revolucion literaria que empezaba a formarse cuando salib a luz este 
peri6dico, y que nosotros abrazamos con entusiasmo y conviccibn, ha sido 
ya coronada por el mas brillante triunfo. A las piececitas de Mr Scribe, que 
antes reinaban despoticamente en nuestra escena, han sucedido los dramas de 
Victor Hugo, de Casimir de la Vigne, de Dumas y muchas producciones de 
ingenios espanoles: la poesia lirica nacional ha tornado un caracter muy 
diferente del que antes tenia: el buen gusto en las artes ha hecho progresos 
evidentes, la aficibn a ellas y a la literatura ha aumentado de un modo cast 
increible.l 

Quotations could be multiplied to illustrate the exuberant delight 
with which such out-and-out Romantics as Spain possessed rejoice 
in the apparent establishment of the principles and practice o romanti 
cism. But the partial realization of Romantic ideals also stirred up their 
opponents to do battle afresh for classicism. Thus there arose what 
Gallardo termed the “pedantil e impertinente contienda entre Uasicos 
y Romanticos”. 4 The period during which this strife was at all acute is 
a very short one, hardly exceeding the limits of date (1834-7) wit 

1 Cf. II, 22, below. “El Don Alvaro de Saavedra y el Trobador del joven 
Gutierrez, apenas han llegado al proscenio han deshojado los aure es 
de orgullo a los doctrinarios. La impresibn que han causado as comp 
estos privilegiados espfritus no ha sido una lfnea dbbil traza a en un p a , q 
borrada con el frote de una segunda sensacibn, sino una lue a pro u q 
penetrado hasta la ultima fibra de los corazones mis obtusos. os ™ 
clasiquistas no se han dado todavia por vencidos; sin em ar 8°> a 
risotadas violentas y de sus mofas sacrflegas, se escapa un o or pr q 

senala el triunfo del romanticismo [italics mine]. • 

“Confiesen ya su vencimiento: desde ahora cada carte que an “ rr ihme al 
romintica ahogari una pulsacibn de sus arterias y cada pa moteo q ^ 

drama modemo sonari en sus ofdos como una campana 3 unerea. . 1 K nV p') 

These lines are from Emancipacion literaria didactica (c . 1, ’ r 

published in 1837, but they could hardly have been written ong a 
El Trovador , in ,836, or some of the other successes of the year would have been 

mentioned. 2 El Artlsta » ,835 ’ 47 * 

3 El Artista. 1836, III, i. (Cf. II, 6 .) n c • , ,, 

4 ElCriticdn , 1836, No. 4 (Gallardo: Obras escogidas , ed. P. Sa.nz y Rodrigue , 

Madrid, 1928, 11, 10). 
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which we have been dealing. It is possible, therefore, to describe its 
main course quite briefly, leaving certain particular aspects of it to be 
treated in a later chapter. 


(ii) The Conflict between Classicists and Romanticists 

Exactly when the fight began is the harder to determine because con¬ 
temporary references are often applicable to France as well as to Spain 
and there may be no means of telling which application is intended. The 
context of a letter by an anonymous Classicist (“El literato rancio”), 
however, in a neutral journal called Cartas Espaholas , shows that he is 
certainly concerned with Spain. It is as early as 1832 that he describes 
“the great strife between Classics and Romantics which is dividing the 
literary world”, abuses the “feverish delirium” of the Romantics and 
fears that they are about to “inundate” the country with “frigid and 
extravagant works the perusal of which is unendurable”. 1 We may well 
decide, both on internal and on external grounds, that he is exaggerating 
the acuteness of the conflict; the greater (he doubtless thinks) the noise 
of battle, the greater will be that eventual victory of the Classicists, of 
which, as one of their number, he has no doubt: 

No es nuevo ahora el declamar contra los clasicos ni el apartarse de las 
reglas sancionadas por el buen gusto. Siempre ha habido novadores que con 
mas o menos talento han combatido los sanos principios y han logrado 
seducir y arrastrar a la multitud por algun tiempo; pero siempre los clasicos 
han vend Joy alfiny al cabo se ha vuelto a ellos , olvidandose los delirios de sus 
antagonistas. 2 

By the next year the conflict is clearly gathering force, though it 
hardly becomes violent until after the return to Spain of the exiled 
Liberals. In December 1833, an address on romanticism delivered at 
Seville by Jose de la Revilla 3 discusses the rival claims of the two 
bitterly antagonistic bands which are distinguished by the terms 
‘Classic’ and ‘Romantic’” 4 and concludes that the “deliriums and 
the “ridiculous extravagances” of Romantic literature can only make 

1 Cartas Espanolas , 1832, IV, 197-201, passim. A second letter (iv, 373 "^) 
continues the subject, which was also discussed by other writers. On this corres¬ 
pondence see E.A.P.: “Some Spanish Conceptions of Romanticism”, M.L.R-, 

1921, xvi, 290-2. 2 Art. cit.j p. 201. The italics are mine. 

3 The address is reprinted in Memorias literarias de la Real Academia Sevillana 

de Buenas Letras , Seville, 1843, II, 1-24. 4 Op. cit., p. 2. 
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modem art “more and more contemptible”. 1 In the same year Martinez 
de la Rosa refers to the “two inimical sects, which have engaged in so 
fierce a warfare upon the field of literature”, 2 and a similar testimony, 
though one not limited to Spain, is found at the opening of Alcala 

Galiano’s preface to Rivas’ Moro Expositor 

By 1834, the strife, though hardly as yet fierce, 4 had begun in earnest, 
and every new work of any substance ran the risk of being drawn into 
the dispute by the one party or the other. Alcala Galiano refused to 
admit that the Moro Exposito was either Classical or Romantic, adding 
that this distinction was an arbitrary one in which he did not believe. 
But he admitted it by implication^ and the poem could not escape being 
used in party warfare. 6 Mora’s caustic observation of some years later 
was already applicable. 

Si a las maximas clasicas te rindes 
y te convida un clasico a su mesa, 
no por el Moro de Savedra (sic) brindes. 7 

The same is true of Larra’s drama Macias , which is almost contem¬ 
porary with the Moro Exposito. The author might hope to keep t e 
goodwill of both parties by asking “Is it a Romantic drama? and 
declaring that anyone who attempted to stamp it or classify it as sue 1 
was deluded, 8 but it was in fact so stamped and so classified and Larra 
himself, rightly or wrongly, was straightway dubbed a Romantic, a 

title which he has never lost. 9 


1 Op. cit ., pp. 23-4. 2 Poestas , Madrid 1833, p. ii. 

3 Rivas, Obras , ed. cit., Ill, x: “Sabido es que en nuestros dfas ban nacido en el 
mundo portico y crftico dos bandos opuestos que, apellidandose el uno e e 
clasicos, y el otro el de los romdnticos , se estan di^sputando el senor o lterario y 

artfstico con encarnizamiento y tes6n extremados.’ 

4 “El g£nero romantico se ha hecho cuestibn del di'a , wrote vcci a in 
Podtica trdgica (Madrid, 1834): “clasicos y romanticos se baten en la arena literana 
con mas o menos fortuna, pero siempre con la tolerancia debida en se ™ e Jf in }f s creencias ' 

5 Cf. Rivas, Obras, ed. cit.. Ill, xxxi and E.A.P., an. dr., M.L.R., > 9 *>. XVI > 

6 As is clear from the periodicals of the time. The situation is summed up in the 
review of the Moro Exposito published in the Mensajero de las Cortes , beptem er 5, 

w r n 

7 “Mis Opiniones”, in Revista de Espana v del Extranjero , 1847, cit. 

1923, xvm, 46. * Cf. 1, 256, above. 

’ See II, 84-8, below. Cf. critique of Macias in Eco del Comercio , September 26, 

1834. 
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(iii) The Conflict in the periodical press 

Before many more months had passed, both parties were well en¬ 
trenched behind their respective periodicals, for it was in the field of 
journalism that they fought their chief engagements. With the exception 
of the strictly localized Bohl-Mora dispute, this was the first literary 
controversy in Spain of any importance that had been carried on 
through the medium of the press, and, as it began at a moment when the 
number of periodicals of all kinds was multiplying greatly, the field of 
battle became quite an extensive one. 

The Artista , which began to appear in 1835, was the chief vantage- 
point of the Romantics. 1 Its leading spirit, Eugenio de Ochoa, we have 
already encountered as the author of a poor play and the highly lauded 
translator 2 of Victor Hugo. But he was a much more important person¬ 
age in the history of the Romantic movement than these productions 
would suggest. Few men, it must have seemed in 1835, would better 
have filled the position of “leader” to a Romantic “school” which, as 
will shortly be seen, never existed. He made himself responsible both 
for the policy of the Artista and for its publication, 3 describing it as a 
review intended for idealists in art and literature. 4 He contributed to it 
numerous tales and poems, all more or less Romantic in character. He 

1 It is noteworthy as the principal link in Spain between the Romantic movement 
in literature and in the other arts. The brothers Madrazo, co-founders of the Artista 
with Eugenio de Ochoa, were primarily interested in painting and sculpture, though 
one of them, Pedro, also contributed many prose sketches and verses to the review 
(e.g., 1, 19-20, 78-9, 112-15). Ochoa, on his side, was interested in other arts than 
literature (e.g., 11, 265-6). There are numerous articles, by various contributors, on 
painting, sculpture, architecture, etc. I regret that space precludes development of 
this interesting comparative aspect of the Romantic movement, which deserves 
separate treatment. 

2 Cf., for example, the review in El Heraldo of July 19, 1840, which speaks of 
Ochoa’s version of Hernani (Madrid, 1836) as “mejor, si cabe, que el original’. 

3 El Artista, 11, 7: “Ninguno ha padecido tanto como yo sobre este particular: ya 
sea por mi calidad de editor, ya porque soy uno de los que mis han elogiado el 
romanticismo, lo cierto es que de seis meses a esta parte he sido una verdadera 
vfctima expiatoria de las culpas de mi partido literario.” 

4 “ Hay en nuestra desencantada sociedad modema algunas almas privilegiadas que 
creen en las bellas artes porque son capaces de sentirlas; aun hay personas que, sin 
desdenar lo positivo , aprecian lo ideal y saben que el hombre no es un materialismo 
mecanico sino una creaci6n sublime, una emanacidn de la divinidad... .Pues bien: 
con estas personas habla el Artista ; a ellas solas dirige sus acentos, porque ellas serin 
las unicas que le comprendan.” {Op. cit ., 1,1.) 
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also took an important share in the polemic of the day, joining battle 
from the outset with a study entitled “Un Romantico : 

j El Romanticismo! j Cuantas ideas contrarias despierta esta palabra en la 
imaginacibn de los que la escuchan! jSemejante a un magico talisman, a 
unos halaga dulcemente como los acentos de una voz amada, como una 
celeste armonia! Otros hay para quienes la palabra rortantico equivale a 
hereje, a peor que hereje, a hombre capaz de cometer cualquier crimen, 
romantico para ellos es lo mismo que Ante-cristo, es sinbnimo de Belcebuth. 

Himself a convinced Romantic, Ochoa was resolved to wrest the 
victory in the conflict from his equally determined opponents. He 
seized upon three of the most attractive authors of the past Homer, 
Dante and Calderon 2 —and claimed them as the “true apostles of 
romanticism”. The “simple dogmas of this school , he asserted, have 
been “maliciously” misinterpreted by its detractors. It has been 
“calumniated, proscribed and treated as anti-social . Yet (and lere 
Ochoa becomes slightly ridiculous) its misfortunes have given it a kind 
of “sanctity”; “none of its disciples has abandoned it in times of 
trouble”; nay, “amid the discordant croaks ( grainidos ) of the opposing 
camp, they have lifted their heads, beautified with the palm of martyr¬ 
dom, to announce to the world the emancipation of the human 
intelligence”. 


1 Op. cit.y I, 36. 1 r * 1 

2 It is interesting to see how numerous and diverse were the foreign au or 

whom different Spanish writers of the time considered to be typica y ° 7 1 ^, ntl< '* 
Ochoa’s Romantic heroes were Homer, Dante and Calderon; Duran s ( . • 1 > 

312 n.) were Shakespeare, Schiller, Byron, Scott; Donoso Cortes was anle 
(11, 12!, below); Gil y Carrasco’s were Shakespeare, Calderbn and Byron (n, 104, 
below); while Bohl’s (cf. 1, 90, n. 2, above) were Dante, Calderbn and Shakespeare. 
These last three authors are also described as the nuevas divimda es poeticas in 
Mesonero Romanos ( El Romanticismo y los Romanticos y Liverpoo , 1933, P* 3 °- 
cf. 11, 11, below). To Pidal, typical Romantics are Shakespeare, Lope de Vega 
and Calderbn (11, in, below). A writer in the Diano de Barcelona (May 2 
1832) gives Dante, Ariosto and Tasso as typical Romantics, the first two being 
“los principales maestros de esta escuela”, while another writer in the same paper 
describes Goethe, Schiller and Scott as having completely set up t ic e 1 ice o 
the new Romantic school”. A few years later, however, a s,mi ar l -P e 
notice describes the Romantic “school” as that of Byron, Hugo an amar me 
(11, 103, below). But it was Monteggia who spread his net widest. His typical 
Romantics are nearly all moderns and include Shakespeare, .aceron, c 11 er, 
Chateaubriand, Madame de Stael, Manzoni, Byron (^.A.I.. • °me provincia 

periodicals in Spain during the Romantic Movement”, in M.L.K ., 1920, xv ’ 3 . 77 
Either he, too, or other writers in the Europeo also invoke the patronage o omer, 
Pindar, Vergil, Dante, Camoes and Shelley. 
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This meaningless panegyric was accompanied by much somewhat 
vulgar abuse of the typical Classicist—twice described as “ intolerante, 
testarudo y atrabiliario ”: 

Lo que quiere decir clasiquista es, traducido al lenguaje vulgar, rutinero, 
hombre para quien ya todo esta dicho y hecho, o, por mejor decir, lo estaba 
ya en tiempo de Aristoteles; hombre para quien toda idea nueva es un sacri- 
legio; que no cree en los adelantos de las artes ni en los progresos de la 
inteligencia, porque es incapaz de concebirlos; hombre, en fin, tan desgraciado 
que se considera a si mismo y a la generacion presente y a las pasadas, desde 
el dfa de la fecha hasta el reinado de Augusto, como una superfetaci6n inutil 
sobre la faz de la tierra, incapaz de dar por si fruto alguno, y digna solamente 
de repetir sin discrepar en un apice cuanto bueno y malo dijeron los autores 
de aquel tiempo sublime en que se arrastraba toga viril y se andaba sin botas 
y sin pantalones. 

Such persons cannot “tolerate the existence of sensible people in the 
world ” and it is hopeless to attempt to convert them. The Romantics, 
on the other hand, whose supporters are to be found in their thousands 
among the younger generation, have, to their “inestimable happiness , 
made “mortal enemies of the partisans of routine”. 

Ochoa’s efforts to popularize the new movement were effectively 
seconded by a greater man than himself: Espronceda. The most enter¬ 
taining piece of prose that Espronceda (seldom an inspired prose-writer) 
ever published was a short and witty satire of the pastoral poem, entitled 
“El Pastor Clasiquino”, which was no doubt intended to carry the 
war between the two parties into the Classicists’ own territory. Clasi¬ 
quino lived in a drab street in Madrid, and by profession was a clerk in 
the Treasury office. His Clori was no other than his housekeeper: “de 
genio pertinaz y rabioso... le llenaba de apodos y vituperios a todas 
horas.” But his soul was the soul of a shepherd of neo-Classic pastoral 
poetry . 1 

“ Nada como las reglas de Aristoteles ”, solfa tambien decir Clasiquino a 
veces, que, aunque pastor, habia leido mas de una vez las reglas del estagirita. 
“|La naturaleza! La naturaleza es menester hermosearla. Nada debe ser lo 
que es, sino lo que debiera ser.” Y aquf sacaba un texto griego porque era 
consumado helenista; y, como sabia hablar en prosa y verso , continuaba: 

“ Sf, por el Pan que rige mi manada, yo he de hacer ver al mundo que esa 

1 With this may be compared a passage in an early essay, “ Clasicismo y Roman- 
ticismo”, by Mila y Fontanals, first published in El Vapor , August 7, 
reprinted in Algunos Estudios literarios , Barcelona, 1838, pp. 3-10, and in Ubras 
completas , Barcelona, 1888-96, iv, 1-5. 
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caterva de poetas noveles, idolatras de los miserables Calderon, Shakespeare 
y comparsa, son inmorales, y no saben escribir una egloga. . .^’que digo una 
egloga? ni cometer siquiera la figura llamada onomatopeya. 


The remainder of the criticism of the Artista follows the lead given 
by Ochoa and Espronceda. Evocations of the Middle Ages, laudatory 
biographies of the literary and artistic leaders of the Golden Age and 
cordial notices of the historical novels of Trueba y Cosi'o and Escosura 
enhance the popularity of the Romantic revival, while critiques of 
current plays and occasional reviews of such of these as attain to 
publication lend much-needed support to the Revolt. Ochoa himself, 
in critiques of translations, such as Lucrecia Borgia 2 and Marino Faltero, 
contributes the most interesting views; Espronceda* and Ventura de la 
Vega 5 are also quite favourable to Romantic drama; and the Conde de 
Campo Alange, who professes neutrality in the Classical-Romantic 
conflict, consistently presents the new plays in an attractive light. 
Cueto’s “Examen” of Don Alvaro? as coming from the author s 
brother-in-law, stands somewhat apart from all these, t oug 1 lt 1S 
detailed and acute enough to be of great value to the student. 

Difficult as Ochoa found it to see any good in classicism he did his 
utmost to be fair to his opponents. In his series of critical biographies 
of men of letters he included both Lista and Breton, though, as he 
himself said with regard to the latter, he had nothing to gain rom 
doing so. Further, he wrote with some cordiality of the one Classical 
estreno of the period that revealed a work of merit t lat o 1 y 


1 El Artista i8i< 1 251. It is generally believed (cf. J. Melendez Valdes, 

Poesias, ed. Salinas! Madrid, 19M, P- 5 0 that the object of this satire '** ^ 
Valdes. So at least it was taken as being at the time. Cf. Ventura dd % 
“Discurso. . .al tomar asiento en la Academia , in M.A.E n, 10. Apar 
caricaturas en que se representaba a Melendez, al restaurador de ^ poesla ^astejlana 
con peluca de bolsa, sombrero tricornio, zurron y cayado, apacentando ovejas en el 

ejido y con este rotulo debajo: El pastor Clasiquino. 

2 El Artista, 1835, II, 47-8- ] °P‘ Cl b ^ 35, ^ 

* °o p P . ±: \l]\: ^ - ntributes a 

mediaeval tale, “Pamplona y Elizondo (i> 11 5 18,1 2 7 3 2 /* 

I ifft Spanish StuJUs, L.verpoo., . 930 , v„, 

3_ 9 2 £/ Artista 1833 II i-4, 301-4. Breton contributed a letrilla to vol. ill 
(pp. Ty-Vs) Quintana w’as alsc’, included in the senes, but Quintana was patriarchal 

enough to be invoked by writers of all parties. 
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Zarate’s Blanca de Borbon . J “Divergences in literary opinion”, he 
even brought himself to say, “are proof of intellectual activity.... 
[Though] this play belongs to a genre that we dislike, we shall not for 
that reason try to ridicule it: the Artista is a periodical which adheres, 
not to fashion, but to its own convictions.” 2 Consistent with this point 
of view are Ochoa’s complaints that his adversaries have unjustly 
censured Don Alvaro and Alfredo for no other fault than that of being 
Romantic plays, have attacked his own Incerddumbrey Amor , 3 and have 
unfairly applied the satire of Breton’s To do es farsa to Romantic 
authors. 4 

The principal significance of the Artista , like nearly all the best work 
that it produced, was not critical, but creative. Ochoa himself, though 
no great creative artist, contributed a continuous stream of tales and 
verses, all of either the chivalric, the lachrymose or the sepulchral type, 
and sometimes blending all three. It is easy to-day to poke fun at the 
artificial diabolism of “El Castillo del Espectro”, 5 at a cuento fantastico 
like “Luisa”, set in “la triste, la nebulosa Alemania”, 6 and, above all, 
at the imposing full-page engravings of troubadours, knights, ghosts 
and skeletons, or of such eerie scenes as that in one of Ochoa’s longest 
tales—“Stephen” 7 —in which a gigantic female phantom is imprinting 
a kiss upon the forehead of the melancholy hero (also from the “nebu- 
loso clima de Alemania”) before proceeding to pierce his heart with a 
dagger. These things are more exaggerated than any of their author’s 
literary criticisms and in themselves bring him no glory. But when we 
look at the vast amount of creative work which Ochoa’s young men 
accomplished for him we realize that the Artista did a real service to its 
time in encouraging hidden talent. Very few youths of its day who 
afterwards became known as writers and whose names are still so much 
as remembered are unrepresented in its pages. We commonly think of 
Zorrilla as first coming into prominence at Larra’s funeral in 1837. He 

1 Cf. 1, 267, above. M.Le Gentil ( R.Litt., p. 49) surprisingly interprets Ochoa’s 

attitude as one of“ polite disdain Tome the tone ofcordiality seems unmistakable. 

2 El Artista, 1835, 1, 300. 

3 Op. cit., I, 287-8, 299-300, passim. 

4 Op. cit., I, 240: “El personaje [D. Faustino] a quien llaman Romantico en la 
comedia no es Romantico: D. Faustino es un tonto de capirote y nada mas: es lo 
que se llama en buen castellano un solemne majadero. . 

5 Op. cit., 1, 16-19. 

6 Op. cit., 11, 40-5. 

7 Op. cit., I, 234-8, 243-8, 259-62. 
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himself declared: “Mi primer cantar fue a un suicida. 1 But he was 
wrong: a year or so previously, when he was only about eighteen years 
of age, he had published a story and three poems in the Artista? 
Espronceda contributed two poems and (strange to say) some of his 
fragments published as “El Pelayo”.3 Ventura de la Vega gave Ochoa 
one of the few good poems he ever wrote. 4 Gabriel Garcia Tassara had 
some verses in the Artista at the age of eighteen;? Pedro de Madrazo, at 
nineteen; 6 Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto, at twenty; 7 Salvador Bermudez 
de Castro, at twenty-one. 8 A few of these youths, such as Jacinto Salas y 
Quiroga, 9 wrote so freely in the Artista that it becomes a principal source 
for any complete edition of their poems. Others, notably Jose Augusto 
de Ochoa 10 and Jose Bermudez de Castro, 11 published few verses else¬ 
where, and hardly any creative work outside the Artista. Escosura, 
who wrote freely in prose, is known as a poet solely by P.to 

vestido del negro capuz’’, and this he published in the Artista. u 
list of the authors, nearly all of them young, who contributed verse (or 
occasionally imaginative prose) to its pages would also include Castro 
y Orozco, Pacheco, Trueba y Cosi'o, 13 R° ca de Togores, Rementena, 


1 Recuerdosy fantasias , Introduccidn. Cf. Granada (Pans, 1852), I, 9: 

“Yo, poeta que al mundo fuf evocado 
del fondo de una abierta sepultura, 
camino de fantasmas rodeado, 
suenos de mi creencia y mi locura. 

Manes que sus sepulcros ban dejado 
para seguirme por la tierra oscura, 
conmigo van y con mi aliento aspiran, ^ 
do quier me cercan y do quier me inspiran. 

’ The story is “La mujer negra. Una antigua capilia de Templanos O'- ,0 3 V- 

The poems are: “Canto de Elvira” (n, 112-.3); "El Trovador (11, 155-6). 

tma ci 6 n d L? P i rat a ” (1, 43-4); “Romance: Raya la naciente luna” (in, 159)- 

The “Pelayo” fragments are at i, i37 - 8, 183-4. 

4 “Orillas del Pusa” (1, 291-2). Also “La Agitacion (n, 55 - 0 - 

5 “Almerinda en el Teatro” (11, 304-6). 

6 Cf. 1, 330, n. 1, above. 

7 “A mis hermanas” (11, 170-1). 

in the Artista are sentiment and costumbres. He also contn u 

a “cuento fantastico” entitled “Beltran” (11, I 35 “ 4 °)' 8 

« Cf i 221 ahove ,J El Artista, 1835, I, 208-11. ^ 

13 “Fragmento traducido del Sit 10 de Corinto , poema del celebre Lord Byron , 

Artista , 1835, I, 64-5. 
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Gonzalez Bravo, N. P. Diaz and Romea. All these in a little over a 
year: one can imagine what the Artista might have become had it been 
more favoured by fortune. 

Although the Artista was the only review in Madrid at this time that 
can properly be called Romantic, a number of others were anything 
but hostile to the new tendencies. Some of these were quite early in 
date. The Correo literario y mercantile which began publication in 1828 
with a distinct bias against romanticism, grew gradually somewhat 
more sympathetic during the five years of its existence (1828-33). 1 
Though Carnerero’s Cartas Espaholas (1831-2), already quoted, was 
favourable to the Romantics only to the extent of allowing them a 
hearing as well as their opponents , 2 its successor, the Revista Espahola 
(1833-6), famous for its articles by Figaro, stood in the main for 
liberalism, both in politics and in literature. It became more progressive 
as it grew older and more than once took up the cudgels for Romantic 
ideals against the usually temperate but often critical Abeja . 3 

More definitely Romantic is El Siglo , as one would expect of a 
periodical on whose staff were Espronceda, Ros de Olano, Garcia de 
Villalta, N. P. Diaz and Pacheco. In the six brief weeks of its life it 
contrived to leave its mark on journalism . 4 It stood for the tendencies 
of the age, in which it had the fullest confidence . 5 Some of its readers 
thought it too far advanced: “ya estan aqui esos romanticos”, they 
exclaimed. It replied in a conciliatory tone to such criticism but 
persisted in maintaining that “the hour for reform had struck”, 
both “in politics and in poetry ”. 6 7 

Though they extend slightly beyond the limits of date of this chapter, 
two other pro-Romantic periodicals may be considered here. No me 
olvidesj a weekly which first appeared on May 7, 1837 under the 
editorship of Salas y Quiroga, must be considered the lineal descendant 
of the Artista. Ochoa, Vera, Zorrilla, N. P. Dfaz and Miguel de los 


1 Cf. Le Gentil, R.Litt ., p. 26. 2 Op. cit., pp. 26-33. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 33 - 9 . 

4 For further details, see 1, 156, above. 

5 “Seremos del siglo”, announces the prospectus, “pensaremos con 6 \..»> 
Juzgamos que no ha habido muchos siglos capaces de competir con el XIX en 
genio creador.. .que hay en nuestro siglo... nuevas fuentes de bellezas y de 

verdades. . .y genios fecundos.. .que, traspasando las antiguas columnas, saben 
hallar un nuevo mundo portico y filosofico.” 

6 El Siglo , January 24, 1834. “Poesfa”. Cf. 1, 156, above. 

7 May 7, 1837 to February 11, 1838. 
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Santos Alvarez were among its regular contributors and its editor s 
prefatory remarks left no doubt as to its aims and ideals: 

Nosotros, jbvenes escritores del No me olvides , no aspiramos a mas gloria 
que a la de establecer los sanos principios de la verdadera literatura de la 
poesia del coraz6n, y vengar a la escuela llamada romantica de la calumnia que 
se ha alzado sobre su frente, y que hace interpretar tan mal el fin a que tien e, 
y los medios de que se vale para conseguirlo. 

The position taken up by the founders of No me olvides is that the 
Romantic movement has been misrepresented: were it merely an 
exaltation of passion and an immoral parody of crime, they would e 
the first to condemn it. But it contains the “germ of the social virtues 
and its doctrine is “ sacred ” : x “ true and evangelical romanticism has 

a lofty mission. , 

Very similar in tone is the weekly El Siglo XIX} a young men s 
review” 4 contemporary with No me olvides , which described its aim as 
being to reflect the spirit of its age. Its pages contain so muc pure y 
Romantic literature (especially of the superficial kind) that it leaves no 
doubt as to how it interpreted that age and that spirit. Its e l ^ or * a 
policy, however, is less concerned with the Revolt than wit t e 

Revival .5 

Pretenden [los redactores] describir los grandiosos monumentos de 
todos los paises y las costumbres pintorescas de la peninsula espano a.. . . 
Resucitaran las hazanas ocultas de nuestros mayores, reproducien o escenas 
caballerescas de la edad media y rasgos heroicos de que abunda tanto nues ra 

historia. 6 

The anti-Romantic journals were no less active than these. The 
Estrella! (1833-4) fulminated against the “ monstrous literature and the 
“infirm imagination” of the Romantics, who in twelve s ort years 


1 The quotations (cf. 11, 16, below) are from Salas y Quiroga s 
first number. The same spirit animates Vera’s defence of romanticism ( 

poesia”) in the second issue. Cf. 11, 283-6, below. T , j 

J Cf. P. de Madrazo: “Filosofla de la creacidn”, in No me olvides J u, Y 3 ° and 
^gust 6, ,837. 3 I™ ■-*37 to March> 2 > 

4 It speaks for “los jdvenes nacidos en este siglo (Siglo AJA , i» 37 > h > 1 )• 

5 “Ansiosos de saber, llenos de entusiasmo y de gloria, a^antes ® ® * auieren 

de las artes, anhelan imitar a los grandes hombres que hoy celebra , q 

resucitar el siglo de oro de nuestra literatura, lidiar en defensa c s i n 

principios y ayudarse mutuamente a subir la escarpada senda que am uc p 

de la inmortalidad.” {Siglo XIX, 1837, 1, 16.) lbl \ , 

7 Not to be confused with a short-lived Madrid periodical of the same title, 

founded exactly twenty years later. 
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have brought French literature to a “state of degradation”. The Eco 
del Comercio , founded in 1834, 1 fulminates less but is coldly critical 2 or 
blandly ignorant of such insignificant events as the estreno of Don 
Alvaro or even of the Trovador . From time to time it prints articles 
of an anti-Romantic character 3 but never any substantial reply to them, 
and, though a great part of its quarrel is with the romanticism of France, 
it makes no attempt to distinguish it from that of Spain. 

The Abeja , 4 though in theory impartial, well disposed to the Romantic 
revival and professing to follow an eclectic standard 5 6 7 which will be 
described in a later chapter, was during these years generally critical of 
the Romantic revolt and often hostile to it. This is evident, not so much 
from outstanding individual contributions as from the general tone of 
the paper and the predominance of unsympathetic reviews of books and 
critiques of dramas. The two chief dramatic critics, Breton and Pacheco, 
were authors of opposite views and one might therefore have expected 
fairness of criticism. But Pacheco, when he wrote for the Abeja f too 
often forgot his own Alfredo and Breton was at his most unyielding. 

The remaining anti-Romantic periodicals were either papers with no 
very pronounced literary interests, such as El ObservadorJ or satirical 
sheets like El Jorobado 8 and El Duende , 9 which lived (though but for 
a short time) by poking fun at current modes, among which was 
romanticism. 

It must not, of course, be supposed that all the opposition to the 
Romantic movement was to be found in the periodicals. Indignant 
with the Revolt, though often prepared to tolerate the Revival, die- 

1 It ran daily from May 1, 1834 to April 27, 1848. 

2 Cf. the articles “Nuevas opiniones sobre la literatura espanola” by “El Pobre 
Diablo” (December 11, 18, 26, 1837; January 7, 15; February 5, 22, 1838). 

3 E.g.: “Del nuevo genero de dramas introducidos en Francia” (February 14* 
1835); S.B.: “Clasicosy Romanticos” (November 16, 1835); review of the farce 
Cldsicoy Romantico (November 20, 1836); F. Corradi: “Reflexiones sobre lapoesfa 
dramatica” (February 19, 20, 1839). 

4 A daily paper, running as El Universal from April 1 to May 18, 1834, and under 
the name by which it is best known from June 10, 1834 to May 31, 1836. Cf. 1, 188- 
9, above. 

5 The prospectus declares that the Abeja will judge works only as “good” and 
“bad”, taking as criterion “la naturaleza, cuyas reglas son invariables y etemas 
y. . .los modelos que sean dignos de este titulo”. 

6 An exception is his notice of Larra’s Macias (1, 256, above). 

7 July 15, 1834 to April 30, 1835. 8 March 1 to August 16, 1836. 

9 August 17, 1836 to May 29, 1837. 
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hard Classicists inveighed against the innovators even before they had 
properly established themselves in Spain. “Entre el ruido”, wrote one 
of them, apparently with a certain degree of feeling, 

Entre el ruido espantoso de las armas 
y entre el hervir de las pasiones rudo, 
miro Europa nacer nuevos ingenios 
con sonados romanticos absurdos. 


No de la media edad copiar quisieron 
leyes, costumbres y feudales usos, 
ni de Byron, ni [de] Scott, ni de Goethe 
fieles seguir el celebrado rumbo. 

Sombras, punales, magas y prodigios, 
todo hacinado entre el tropel confuso 
de augurios, maldiciones y venganzas, 
sorpresa solo de ignorante vulgo, 

invadieron el templo de Talia. . . .* 

Mor de Fuentes, who was in his seventies when Don Alvaro was first 
played, declaimed vigorously against the “anovelados, o como dicen 
barbaramente, romanticos", describing them as ‘ hediondos y abomin- 
ables. .. ingeniazos modernos” 2 and planning a play which was to 
satirize them effectively. 3 He is quite diverting in his vehemence against 
all that is “romantico o nigromantico”, 4 which extends from the pre- 
Romantics Quintana, Martinez de la Rosa and “Nicasio Galleguisimo 

to the “precioso Duque de Rivas” 

que nos ha traido un comedidn de Pedro Bayalarde, sacado de las intimas 
entranas de la nueva anti-escuela parisiense. 5 

Other critics fought more good-humouredly and with much greater 
effect. These were principally the younger men, who preserve a 


1 Duque de Frias: “Rasgo poetico” (1832), in Obras podticas, Madrid, 1857, 

1 Bosquejillo de la viday escriios de D. Jose Mor de Fuentes , delineadopor cl mismo. 

Barcelona, 1836, p. 171. , , , „ . 

3 “Entre el sinnumero de proyectazos literarios que me estan danzando en el 

magfn, traigo un comedion inmenso, intitulado el Romantismo , con ecoracione 
peregrinas, figurando alcdzares sobrehumanos con fachadas ostentosas e pi ares e 
pajar a un lado y columnas primorosisimas, ya derechas, ya tuertas o atravesa as, 
cuyo conjunto sera forzosamente la novena maravilla, supuesto que e scoria es a 
octava, y no traigo la frenetica presuncion de desbancarlo. ( p • ctr., pp. 23 -<).) 

4 Op. cit.y p. 217. 5 Ibid. 
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greater sense of proportion and were not wholly without sympathy 

for what they railed at. Estebanez Calderon, for example, stood up 

gaily to Espronceda ; 1 and “Abenamar” (Lopez Pelegrfn), with an eye 

no doubt on the Duque de Rivas, poked delightful fun at the fiier^a del 
sino : 

j Maldicion! Horrible suerte 
tuviste, Paca, al nacer. 

Desde la cuna a la muerte.... 

Mejor quisiera no verte.... 
jArroja el cesto, mujer! 2 


(iv) The Conflict in Barcelona 

We have so far been discussing the battle between Classics and 
Romantics only as it was waged in Madrid. In no other part of the 
country does interest in the conflict appear to have been sufficiently 
keen to produce serious controversy, except in the next most important 
centre of literary life to Madrid—Barcelona. The greater preoccupation 
of the Catalonians with the Revival than with the Revolt, and the 
powerful impetus given to this tendency by the Renaixensa 3 made for 
the popularity of the native elements in romanticism and the rejection 
of much that was felt to be exotic. Thus the conflict, where it developed, 
was not so much between Classics and Romantics as between Scott and 
Byron, Chateaubriand and Hugo, the adherents of Lopez Soler and the 
followers of Ochoa. So completely, in fact, was Catalonia won over to 
the Romantic revival that we hear very little about classicism at all. 

This is not to say, of course, that Catalonian writers are silent about 
the current Classical-Romantic controversies, but rather that they 
treat them as matters of no great local interest. They reproduce from 
Madrid papers such articles as one which begins: 

Griegos y troyanos , moniesgos (sic) y capuletos , abencerrages y egries y 
radicales y jacobinos, ultras y exaltados , perros y gatos, y clasicos y romanticos, 
viene todo a ser lo mismo. jQue encono! jQue furor! jQue aborrecerse, 
que insultarse unos a otros! Para el clasico todas las obras romanticas 
son malas, son despreciables, son un repertorio de desatinos sin ligazbn ni 
concierto; el romantico halla siempre en las producciones clasicas frialdad, 
insulsez, nimia y servil sujecion a unas reglas, que oponen trabas a un 

1 Cf. ii, 9, below. 

3 Cf. i, 195-6, above. 


2 Cit. B.G., 1 , 92 . 
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ingenio claro y animado, o sirven para ocultar una imaginacion pobre y sin 
medios. 1 


But though they may echo “ j Que encono! j Que furor! ” they do so 

with almost complete indifference. 

A few examples of the controversies of these years in Barcelona will 

illustrate the position. One day, late in 1836, the Academia de Buenas 
Letras listened to what purported to be an attack on the Romantic 
movement made by a certain Francisco Puig y Esteve. ^Romanticism, 
said this critic, was an importation from Germany; the “new school , 
based on nothing but rule-breaking, could never succeed; its productions 
were “monstrous”, exaggerated and anti-social. But he made no 
attempt to win his hearers back to classicism, which he evidently 

considered a lost cause. 


Dejad por muertos, si os place, esos heroes de Grecia y Roma cuya sangre 
han derramado nuestros punales tragicos; haced revivir esos personals de 
las edades cristianas y caballerescas.. . . Podeis abandonar los dioses de 
Olimpo, pero advertid que el maravilloso del Cristiamsmo es de empleo 
dificil y peligroso, que es muy facil ofender la severidad del dogma o la del 
gusto.. . .Resucitad las hadas, los nigromanticos y los duendes. . .pero no 
multipliqueis demasiado los espectros, los condenados, los demomos y los 
vampiros.. . . Evitad, en cuanto sea posible todos los excesos todas a 
faltas; soltad vuestro genio, pero no os olvideis del freno saludable de 

reglas. 2 


This rather naive recommendation not to multiply exaggerated types 
“overmuch” and to avoid errors and excesses “as far as possible 
might be supplemented by a large number of references which combine 
to depict the desultory nature of the conflict. Here, for example is a 
letter in a periodical violently abusing a play of Ducange s which has 
just been given at a Barcelona theatre; but not until ten days later is 
single critic—a certain “ Abonado Romantico”—found replying to it. 
Again, a correspondent uses the forthcoming representation o 
Pacheco’s Alfredo as an excuse for decrying the enslavement 


■ “Clasicosy Romanticos”, by “S.B.” (Sebastian Barista). Reprinted from the 

Madrid Eco del Comercio of November 6, 1835 y tic ap D ^ mber ? Jn t j ie same 
the Diario mercantile politico y economico de Ca a #. j £) eut sch - 

eulogistic notice of this play. 
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Spanish stage to Ducange’s “monstrous abortions” and for recom¬ 
mending in their stead “the sublime works of our modem writers ”. 1 
Another anti-Romantic writer objects to Don Alvaro , just produced 
for the first time in Barcelona, as completely immoral . 2 * * But these are 
rare and , isolated protests. It is interesting that, when Mesonero 
Romanos well-known satire on the Romantics^ was reprinted in 
Barcelona, the reply which it drew did not defend the exaggerations 
which the satire attacked, but merely maintained that it misapplied the 
word “romanticism ”.4 

Elsewhere an ironic poem, called “El fino gusto del dfa”, introduces 
the typically Catalonian form of the Romantic controversy in a 
typically uncontroversial manner: 

Si quieres, Bias, figurar 
en la culta sociedad, 
es fuerza que vanidad 
empieces a respirar. 


No desperdicies las velas 
leyendo a Chateaubriand, 
que sus obras hoy no dan 
la instrucci6n que tanto anhelas: 
busca en modernas novelas 
del amor sutiles tramas, 
y aunque te andes por las ramas 
en cualquier conversacibn, 
cobraras reputacibn 
en concepto de las damas.. .. 5 

The brief description in the last chapter of two periodicals of the 
time will have prepared the reader to learn that the periodicals of 
Barcelona (some of which have as much literary value as their Madrid 
contemporaries) are neither anti-Romantic nor even as eclectic as the 
Europeo. The Diario de Barcelona , by far the longest-lived of them, 6 
was catholic in its comprehensiveness and, as we have shown, 7 was 

1 Diario de Barcelona , July 2, 1836. 

Guardia Nacional , July 5, 1837. 3 Cf. II, 10-13, below. 

4 Guardia Nacional , October 1, 2, 5, 1837. The reply is by “M.M.” (Manuel Mila 

y Fontanals: cf. J. Roig i Roqu£: Bibliografla , etc., Barcelona, 1913, p. 17) who was 
at the time only nineteen years of age. Part of it is quoted, 11, 18, below. 

5 Diario de Barcelona , 1835, p. 1417. By “C.N.” 6 Cf. I, 198, above. 

Cf. I, 198, above and E.A.P., art. cit. y M.L.R. , 1920, xv, 388-91. 
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often strongly influenced by native aspects of romanticism The Vapor 
with Lopez Soler 2 as its first editor and Aribau on its staff, maintained 
the traditions of the Europeo , its dominating ideas being cosmopolitan¬ 
ism, mediaevalism, patriotism and chivalry, its dominating influence 
that of Sir Walter Scott. It was particularly hospitable to young writers, 
of whom it had quite a galaxy, notably Ribot, Mila, Llausas, Illas, 
Semis and Piferrer .3 It found many contributors to eulogize the lyric 
poetry, and the narrative poetry, of the Spanish Romantics, and even 
to praise their mediocre historical novels. Fewer, on the other hand, 
sprang to arms with the Romantic revolt and made themselves the 
fervid apologists of Romantic drama.* One ofthese few was a yp'ciilly 
Romantic soul, Andres Fontcuberta 5 (‘ Covert-Spring ), who n 3 
became its editor and distinguished himself by breaking into eulogistic 
verse on the occasion of the estreno in Madrid of Don Alvaro. Before 

a He edited Uhom its foundation (March 21, .833) to August .835 and was 

El Romanticismo en Espaha: Bibliografia Santander, 19 * 5 , P- entit l e d 

3 Cf. issue of March 4, 1837, where these are enumerated in an article entitled 

“ E 4 S Uanno i , 6 a V ltoge.’her agree with Rubi6 y Lluch (Mila y Fon'anals, etc. p. 29) 

that “CasXn” Roman,ks “estuvieron a punto de ahogar la cast.2a escuela Cata¬ 
lan^ K or that their invasion “altera visib.emente a son™ a,™ 

a — and 

Va " e h is right to say^ha^he refuses ,0 call himself a “ 

almost exclusively with the Roman,,c .deal it ,s d fficuh to speak 

-it if STS-SKi tz-j# <1 V. 

18-ts) will show their nature and quality: 

“Ya que tu a los rancios persigues, 

joil Saavedra! con hero clamor, 
vo pretendo cantar al romdntico, 
que no en vano soy joven cantor. 

Si a tu acento el ractnico bando 
da gemidos que anuncian su fin, 
a mi voz reira el bironico 
sus pendiendo su tetrico esplin. 
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going over to the V2por , Fontcuberta had been on the staff of El 
Catalan (1834—6), to which he contributed freely. This was a daily 
paper, containing much literary material, of a comprehensive, and often 
principally of an informative character. The more substantial Guardia 
Nacional (1835-41), another daily with literary leanings and pre¬ 
eminently Liberal in its policy, is of the first importance for an under¬ 
standing of the Romantic movement, both in Barcelona and in Spain 
as a whole. It is here that the revolt-aspect of Catalonian romanticism 
is chiefly seen, though the revival-aspect is also well represented, and the 
general tone of the paper is one of moderation . 1 Fontcuberta is some¬ 
what more outspoken in his advocacy of extremism here than elsewhere, 
awakening echoes of Madrilenian controversies in his defence of the 
most advanced type of romanticism. In order to “burn a few grains of 
incense on the altars of Byron, Hugo and Dumas ”, 2 he writes a series 
of articles on the contemporary staged in which he champions both 
French and Spanish Romantic drama and attacks classicism fiercely as 

the personification of a demagogic and extravagant criticism”. But 
the paper also prints anti-Romantic articles 4 and perhaps the most 
striking illustration of the moderate tone of the Barcelona periodicals 
and the absence of Classical-Romantic controversy is to be found in 
the contrast between Fontcuberta’s articles and those of his fellow- 
contributors. 

Among later periodicals of the time, a reading of which will confirm 
the impressions just noted, are El Museo de Familias (1838-41), a 
popular monthly, with cosmopolitan interests, which features the 
Revival to the exclusion of the Revolt; El Diario mercantile politicoy 
economico de Cataluna (1835-7) and El Constitutional { 1837-43), which 
print original literature but have few critical articles of value; La Pa{ 

iQue! <fPretenden esclavos ridfculos 
de una escuela que el mundo abandona, 
maniatar con esposa al genio 
y volverle a llevar a Helicona? 

Pues <fno ven que esa fuente agotada 
s6Io fetido cieno da ya 
y que hiciera la lira de Goethe 
el camino de Pindar olvidar?” 

1 E.A.P.: El Romanticismo en Espafia, Santander, 1924, pp. 9-13. 

2 Guardia Nacional , December 8, 1835. 

3 Beginning on December 19, 1835. 

4 E.g., that by “ R.M.” (January 19, 1836), while Fontcuberta’s series is still 
appearing (cf. El Romanticismo en Espafia , pp. 10-11). 
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(1838), a daily which lived only for nine months, but in that short time 
defended and enriched the cause of moderate romanticism; and El 
Popular , a late non-critical daily which reprinted much original prose 

and poetry. 

(v) Atmosphere of the Conflict 

It is natural that, before leaving this part of our subject, we should 
attempt to catch something of the atmosphere of the Romantic conflict. 
This is not altogether easy, for, though by continual study of conte - 
porary periodicals it is possible to assimilate much of the s P lrlt of ' hos ® 

turbulent days, that spirit is with difficulty communicable Here and 

there however, we find an apparently impartial description of the 
battle, such as the following somewhat late one by the Barcelona 
journalist, Mane y Flaquer, a neutral and a close observer, who^de cribes 
the “general over-excitement” which it aroused as something like an 
intellectual epidemic” and comparable only to ‘ religious revivals in the 

United States”. 

En cafes y tertulias era asunto de todas las “" verS “^ e ' d f 

boga y se formaban bandos en pro o en contra del pro a , 6 ” a ramuza^ se 

aplaudida; en los cuerpos de guardia, e "! re copeta da doliase 

recitaba y comentaba la poesia rec.en publicada; 

cantaba las desdichas del triste Chactas; et Z fa —a, 

senorita y la modista peinaban luengas y ensorij Jj ^ un 

encuadrando rostros palidos de mirada languida, revelacion externa 

alma romantizada. 1 

Contemporary testimony, again, frequently remind 5 us that^ ffie 
battle between Classicists and Romanticists was waged o d 

front than that of pure literature. Little need b " Said V'VomJntic 

literary history, about the extra-literary manifestation of the Romant 

vogue: it will suffice to indicate the principal direcnons taken by , 

which in all were very numerous. In the Semanano P«uore«e 

for 1837, for example, 2 there isan *[— ennd^ dasico^ un 

r rain a b n ya 0 sto U u" umbrella and has all tin: appearance of sohd comforn 

The Romantic walks along in a despondent and absent-minded attitude 

■ Mem. Se,: . 1 , a 53-4 (“Apendice”. Reprinted from the Diario A Barcelona). 
2 Sem. Pint., 1837 (June 1 ), n, 174- 
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and is rapidly becoming drenched through and through. The preface to 
Leyendasy novelas jere^a/ias (1838) gives a clear-cut contrast between a 
highly respected Classicist, D. Deogracias, who lives in a floridly 
decorated house and consumes hearty breakfasts of torreinos , tortas , rolls 
and chocolate, and D. Teodoro, a pale-faced young Romantic, who 
lives in a remote attic and breakfasts upon tea. 1 Such skits as this, of 
quite general application, played leading parts in the Romantic battle, 
which extended even to women’s journa s and the intimacy of the home. 

Hasta las mujeres”, says Blanco Garcia, summarizing contemporary 
records with an accuracy for which we can personally vouch, “se 
dividieron en clasicas y romanticas .” 

Clasicas se decian las hacendosas y amigas de arreglar los asuntos 
domesticos, las que preferian la frescura del rostro y los buenos colores a la 
palidez sepulcral y las ojeras, que artificiosamente procuraban ostentar las 
romanticas. Estas eran las marisabidillas de todos los tiempos, las sonadoras 
presumidas, amantes de los poetas melenudos, de las novelas fantasticas y de 
las lugubres decoraciones. Beber el vinagre a pasto, engolfarse en los nuevos 
libros de caballerias, disertar sobre Dumas y Victor Hugo, conversando en 
suenos y despiertas con Lucrecia Borgia y Diana de Chivri, con Jenaro y 
Edmundo Dantes, constituia su ocupacion predilecta. 2 

So we read of a certain 

Filis, viva, arrebatada 
de romantica blasona. 

Es sentimental su gesto 
y tragica su persona. 3 

The most susceptible age in girls, we are informed by one satirist, 
was from nineteen to twenty-one, after which they “begin gradually 
to recover their commonsense”. 4 But by no means always. Readers 
of Breton will remember Manuela, the Romantic sister in Me voy 

Leyendas y novelas jere^anas, p. ix: “que es un joven de cara larga y pilida, 
enmaranada melena, se desayuna con te y vive en una boardilla tan cerca del tejado 
que mas bien parece habitacibn de gatos que otra cosa.” 

ij 

3 Vicenta Maturana: Poesias , 3 a ed. aumentada, Madrid, 1859, p. 171. 

4 El naturalista puede observar tres epocas principales en la vida de una joven 
romantica; en la primera, de quince a diez y nueve anos, empieza a ser romantica; 
en la segunda, de diez y nueve a veintiun anos, Io es ya perfecta; y en la tercera, de 
veintiuno a veintinueve, empieza a recobrar gradualmente el buen sentido.” (La 
Pa1, Barcelona, August 26, 1838.) 
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de Madrid , who raves about the heroine of Victor Hugo’s Lucrece 
Borgia'. j Aqu6lla si que es mujer... ! 


. . . jQue alma tan hidr6pica 
de agitaciones sublimes! 1 * 3 

and the Classical Tomasa, who speculates on that lady’s abilities in the 
domestic arts of knitting and making jam, to be told that Classicists 
have neither nerves nor feelings. A dialogue in a contemporary review 
takes us into the region of dress. 

‘‘•No es verdad, amigo A— que F— va may romdntica ? ” 

Yo, que no cuento entre mis defectos el de la adulacidn, le conteste. 

“A fe mia, no se por que deci's que va romdntica ” . 

“;Pues que,” repuso, “no habeis visto ese traje tan romantico que lleva. 
“Yo ” le replique, “he visto un traje con mangas estrechas y con adornos, 
que, lej’os de reco^darme los de la edad de los romances (los cuales creo ^b<m 
ser los unicos que el nombre de romdntica merezcan) me ha parecido un 
remedo de los uempos de Luis XIV o de Luis XVde Franca, que por cierto 
fue una epoca bien contraria a todo lo romantico. 

Needless to say, there was a “ Romantic” type of features, especially 
common in young men. The haggard cheeks the pale complexion the 
haunted look or the flashing eye, and the ubiquitous mekna} were as 
unmistakable as the black coat, cherry-coloured doublet and pale green 
trousers which we associate with Theophile Gautier. And there are 
several typically Romantic poses—the lyric fervour which inspires 
serenades to the moon, or, equally readily, dirges in chance graveyards 
the amorous melancholy which prompts the fruitless search for the 
heart that sympathizes and understands; the excitability of a Don 
Fogoso Cuchillada” and a wildness of demeanour which one contem- 

1 Me voy de Madrid, I, ix, Cf. Appendix X (it, 4 °*- 5 ), Wow. 

! “Romanticismo en las modas.” No me olvtdes, June' 4 , i® 37 . Bret6n>s 

3 Cf. Ochoa’s description (s/rttsta, 183s, 1, 240) ° f 3 ^harac 

Todo es farm en este mundo: "D. Fauslino, con su voz 

Perinet-Leclerc y sus endecasilabos cavernosos. . . , an 

was probably meant to be a Romantic: 

“Palido, desgrenado, macilento, 

mejilla Viundida y humedos los ojos, 

en muelle canape medio sumido ^ 

y en los profundos pielagos absorto. 

(“El melanc 61 ico,” in Poesias , Cadiz, 1836, p. 107.) 
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porary costumbrista derives from—the Spaniard’s Gothic ancestry! 1 
The conception is clearly enough defined without its being necessary 
to venture into fiction to find illustrations of it: 

Su imaginacion se exalta, sus facciones se alteran y su traje exterior sufre 
una gran variacion; el Hemani de Victor Hugo es su heroe, se propone 
imitarle al menos en su larga barba y gran perilla y su objeto es buscar una 
joven que sienta y le haga sentir las pasiones vivas de su heroe. 2 

Un calavera se llama “romantico”, y toma igual titulo el furioso que le 
planta a Vd. una estocada y aquel a quien sus vicios han aburrido, y Ilevado 
hasta el borde del precipicio, se sonrie al suicidarse con la persuasidn de que 
muere “romanticamente”.^ 

Este hombre, decia yo, entre mi, esta loco; su traje y su cuarto me lo 
indican. Los libros los tiene tirados por el suelo mientras veo desocupados 
sus estantes. Su fisonomi'a es mas inaveriguable que un emprestito de cuatro- 
cientos millones, las barbas le oscurecen las tres cuartas partes de la cara y 
una especie de manto cubre sus hombros; en lugar de un braserillo pequeno 
para tener lumbre, en que encender el cigarrillo, usa de una anfora romana , y 
el sillon donde descansa es un tripode como el de la Pitorisa de Delfos. 4 

<‘Quien es aquel joven negligentemente vestido, con el chaleco desabo- 
tonado, el panuelo del cuello caido sobre el pecho y la blonda cabellera a 
merced del viento? Sigamosle porque merece atraer nuestra atencion; esun 
romantico y esta clase de personas no se pasean como los demas. jQue bello 
neglige hay en sus vestidos! Su cabeza va descubierta al sol y al aire, porque 
un romantico no teme el rigor de la canicula. Sus cabellos flotan a merced 
del viento y juguetean sobre su frente: mansion de las pasiones y tempestades. 
Sus ojos anuncian la inspiracion, y ora los eleva al cielo, ora los sepulta con 
delicia en la floresta. En una mano tiene el libro en que escribe sus pensa- 
mientos, a la otra el lapiz que debe transmitirlos a la posteridad. 5 

Nor can we leave the type without recalling Mesonero Romanos’ 
mythical nephew, to be described at greater length hereafter, who, 
having arranged to his satisfaction a mode of attire which made him 
“the most Romantic picture in the whole of Madrid”, turned his 
attention to his character, “asegurandome que encontraba en su corazon 
algo de volcanico y sublime”. 6 

1 “ Cierta exaltation romantica heredada primero de los godos sus antepasados.” 
(Guardia National, April 12, 1836. Article: “Romanticismo.”) 

2 Correo de las Damas, April 10, 1834. 

3 El Vapor, January 3, 1836; Guardia National, January 19, 1836. 

4 El Vapor, January 3, 1836. 

5 Guardia National, September 21, 1840. 

6 El Romanticismo y los romanticos, Liverpool, 1933, pp. 15-16. 
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These ab surdities of the “melenudos semidioses , as Alarcon calls 
them , 1 all entered into the Romantic conflict which raged without inter¬ 
mission during the four years 1834 - 7 . When, however, at the very end 
of 1837 , we read such phrases as 

Ya que no somos romanticos en el sentido que dan a esta voz los clasicos; 
ya que no somos clasicos en la acepci6n en que toman la palabra los ro- 
m&nticos, evitemos disputas y denominaciones de partidos, 2 

we realize that some new spirit is abroad which we may vaguely believe 
we have encountered already. When, no later than 1839 , we find 
Zorrilla, the Romantic youth who had made his debut at Larra’s grave 
two years earlier, begging his readers “que no se cansen en volver a 
sacar a plaza la ya mohosa cuestion de clasicismo y romanticismo ,, we 
suspect a sudden and overwhelming revulsion of opinion from all ideas 
of conflict. That something of this kind did take place we shall presently 
see, but first we must follow the fortunes of the Romantic movement 
beyond the point to which we have carried them. 

1 A. Ros de Olano: Poeslas. Con un prdlogo de D. Pedro A. de Alarcdn, 

^"‘S. el E!” P (? Segovia el Estudiante) in critique of Bdrbara Blomberg , Sem. 
Pint December 10, 1837, II, 388- The context of the quotation is given on 11, 102, 

below 

3 Prefatory note to Cada cualcon su ra^on (Madrid, 1839), dated August 17, 1839. 
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